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REFLECIIOIIS 


by Robert Silverberg 


DEAD SOULS 


O ne of the first great nineteenth- 
century Russian novels is the 
strange, almost surrealistic 
Dead Souls of Nikolai Gogol, a 
book that in some ways prefigures 
the robust, exuberant absurdities of 
such twentieth-century classics as 
Catch-22 and The Adventures of 
Augie March. Gogol’s sly hero — anti- 
hero, really — is one Pavel Ivanovich 
Chichikov, a shrewd operator who 
goes around Russia offering to buy 
“dead souls,” that is, the identities of 
serfs who have died since the last 
census. 

In Czarist Russia a century and a 
half ago, landowners were required 
to pay taxes on serfs who were 
linked to their estates imtil the next 
census date, even if they had died in 
the meantime. So far as the census 
register was concerned, in other 
words, the dead serfs were deemed 
still to be alive (and taxable) until 
officially tallied as deceased. 

The first landowner Chichikov ap- 
proaches is, of course, suspicious of 
his motives. Why would anyone 
want to pay for the ownership of 
dead serfs? But Chichikov assures 
him that the transaction is perfectly 
legal — that the Treasury would in- 
deed profit by it — and the landown- 
er, unwilling to take good money for 
something so worthless, grandly 
agrees to transfer the serfs to 
Chichikov without payment. Others, 
though, are quite eager to do busi- 
ness with him, and elaborately 
praise the qualities of their dead 
serfs in order to get Chichikov to 
raise his offer. (“\^y are you being 
so stingy?” one landowner asks. “It’s 
cheap at the price. There is Miheyev, 


the wheelwright, the carriages he 
made were always on springs. And 
Probka Stepan, the carpenter? I 
stake my head on it that you wouldn’t 
find another peasant like him. The 
strength of him! He was over seven 
feet high! And Yeremei Sorokop- 
lekhin! Why, he’s worth the whole 

bunch of them That’s the kind of 

folk they are! It’s not the quality 
you’d get from some Plyushkin or 
other.”) 

Precisely why Chichikov wants to 
acquire these souls is something 
that emerges gradually in the course 
of Gogol’s long and brilliant novel, 
which he left vmfinished at his death 
in 1852 but which even in its incom- 
plete form is one of the masterpieces 
of Russian literature. What has 
called it to my mind today is a re- 
markable story out of India that is a 
kind of Dead Souls in reverse, a siur- 
realistic black comedy which, like 
most black comedies, contains with- 
in it the stuff of tragedy. 

My source for this story is a piece 
from the New York Times by Barry 
Bearak, whose admirable first para- 
graph would surely have brought 
applause from Gogol himself: 

“Lai Bihari, founder of the Associ- 
ation of Dead People, first learned 
he was deceased when he applied 
for a bank loan in 1975.” 

The Association of Dead People! 
How could I resist a hook like that? 
So I read on, and learned that Lai 
Bihari is a citizen of the state of Ut- 
tar Pradesh in northwestern India, 
near the border with Nepal. When 
the bank turned him down for the 
loan because he was listed in state 
records as having died, he headed 
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off to Azamgarh, the district capital, 
to consult the official in charge of 
those records — a man who hap- 
pened to be a friend of his. “Take a 
look for yourself,” the official told 
him. “It is all written here in the 
registry. You are certified as legally 
dead.” 

Finding out what had happened 
involved returning to Khalilabad, 
his ancestral village, where Bihari 
had not lived since boyhood. There 
he discovered that an uncle of his 
had bribed the local officials to put 
him down in the books as dead — 
thus allowing the uncle to inherit 
Bihari’s share of the family’s jointly 
held farmland. Bribery of officials is 
apparently not an uncommon phe- 
nomenon in India — it seems to be 
the only way to get anything done, 
from the highest levels of govern- 
ment down to the local courthouse 
level. It turned out that the slippery 
uncle had paid the equivalent of 
twenty-five dollars to have Mr. Bi- 
hari declared dead, quite a consider- 
able sum in modem India. (As the 
Times story noted, the uncle could 
have hired a hit man for half as 
much.) 

Lai Bihari did not take his de- 
funct state lightly. When his first at- 
tempts to be restored to life went 
nowhere in the Uttar Pradesh bu- 
reaucracy, he founded his Associa- 
tion of Dead People, had stationery 
printed, and with a nice sense of 
tongue-in-cheek absurdism added 
the Hindi word “mritak,” which 
means “dead,” to the name on his 
business cards. Then he set about 
trying to get his existence officially 
recognized by doing such things as 
running for office, suing people, and 
attempting to get arrested. 

None of it worked. No one in the 
state government was willing to rec- 
ognize the fact that Lai Bihari was 
veiy much alive. Evidently when an 
Indian bureaucrat is bought, he 
stays bought. Bihari was told that 
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the state records plainly showed 
that he was dead, and a dead man 
could not run for office, and has no 
legal standing in a lawsuit. 

He would not give up. “In pursu- 
ing my battle, I had developed quite 
an identity,” he told the Times re- 
porter. “I became the leader of a 
movement. I knew I had other dead 
people to save.” 

During the course of his strange 
crusade Bihari even came up with 
the wonderfully ingenious idea of 
having his wife apply for widow’s 
benefits, but — and here we have a 
touch reminiscent more of Kafka 
than of Gogol — the same officials 
who insisted he was dead found 
some pretext for refusing to approve 
any payout to his “widow.” Unde- 
terred, Bihari bombarded the gov- 
ernment with letters and pamphlets, 
staged a mock funeral for himself in 
the state capital, and otherwise made 
such a nuisance of himself that in 
1994 — nineteen years after his dis- 
covery of his own demise — Lai Bi- 
hari was officially resurrected by the 
state of Uttar Pradesh and was able 
to return in triumph to his old vil- 
lage of Khalilabad. 

No bitter confrontation with his 
scheming uncle took place, though, 
because by this time the uncle was 
dead himself, actually and literally. 
Nor did Bihari even tiy to reclaim his 
bit of land from the cousins who now 
were farming it. “We have done him 
a great injustice,” one of the cousins 
conceded, and that was good enough 
for Lai Bihari. He feels that the satis- 
faction of making them feel guilty is 
sufficient — and the land isn’t worth 
very much, besides. 

But the forty-five-year-old mer- 
chant continues his work on behalf 
of the living dead. Like an upside- 
down Chichikov he travels through 
the countryside, looking for others 
like himself, people who have been 
victims of the same sort of chi- 
canery, dead souls. 
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Among those who have been 
turned up by the Association of 
Dead People is one Bhagwan Pra- 
shad Mishra, an eighty-year-old vil- 
lager of Mubarakpur, who has spent 
the last twenty-one years in the Um- 
bo of official defunctitude after hav- 
ing been done out of a parcel of land 
by a pack of tricky nephews. There is 
a particularly nice twist in this case, 
because in fact Bhagwan Prashad 
Mishra still is registered as the legal 
owner of four other parcels of land; 
he is dead only so far as the one par- 
cel “inherited” by his nephews is con- 
cerned. 

Then there is the forty-eight-year- 
old farmer Ansar Ahmed of the 
ninety-family village of Madhnapar, 
who in 1982 was declared to be dead 
after some fast footwork on the part 
of his brother, Nabi Sarwar Khan. 
Having lost the family rice paddy to 
Nabi Sarwar Khan, Ansar Ahmed 
was reduced to complete poverty and 
had to take up residence with his 
widowed mother. The village was di- 
vided on the issue of Anser Ahmed’s 
death, some supporting his claim to 
existence and others, says the Times 
article, “treating him as an invisible 
specter.” (And here I am reminded of 
an old story of mine, “To See the In- 
visible Man,” in which my protago- 
nist, having been convicted of an an- 
tisocial crime, is condemned to a 
year of invisibility; no one is allowed 
to notice his presence, no matter 
what sort of outrageous things he 
may happen to be doing for the sake 
of getting attention.) 

Last July, the High Court of Uttar 
Pradesh, having learned at last 
through the activities of the Associ- 
ation of Dead People that there 
might be hundreds of such cases in 
the state, ordered an investigation. 
“As the bureaucrats once feared the 
devil, they now fear the Association 
of the Dead,” says Lai Bihari. 

Under the prodding of the High 
Court the state government was re- 

Robert Silverberg 
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quired to publish advertisements 
calling upon undead citizens to step 
forward and claim their rights, and 
allowing those who were able to 
demonstrate their existence to re- 
gain their places in the roster of the 
living. One of those thus resmrected 
was Ansar Ahmed, who has now 
brought criminal charges against his 
brother. But the brother is not ad- 
mitting any guilt whatever. “These 
are only allegations,” he says grumpi- 
ly 

So the task goes on. And though 
Mr. Bihari and his Association of 
Dead People remind me, in this way 
and that, of certain aspects of the 
works of Nikolai Gogol and Franz 
Kafka and Joseph Heller and Saul 
Bellow and even Robert Silverberg 
and Philip K. Dick, we need to re- 
member that what happened to 
Ansar Ahmed and Bhagwan Pra- 
shad Mishra and Lai Bihari was 


only too painfully real, over there in 
the bizarre alien universe that is 
the subcontinent of India. They are 
not figures out of literature: they are 
real, suffering people, who had to 
fight terrible struggles against a 
corrupt bureaucracy. There’s noth- 
ing furmy about being stricken from 
the register of living beings because 
someone has paid a twenty-five-dol- 
lar bribe to turn you into an imper- 
son. 

Still — the writer in me wonders 
what the Association of Dead People 
will do once it has brought all the 
imjustly dead of Uttar Pradesh back 
to life. And the mischievous thought 
arises in me, by way of Gogol’s Chi- 
chikov, that there must be plenty of 
profit to be found by locating people 
who are really dead and somehow 
getting them restored to the roster of 
the living over there. Let’s hope the 
idea doesn’t occur to Lai Bihari. O 
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to the Editor 


ettei^ 


Michael Swanwick 

Although readers are free to believe whatever they'd like about this author, 
a staid and dignified bio can be found on page 167. 

Dear Contributor, 

We are pleased to be publishing your work m Asimov’s. To do so, how- 
ever, we will need updated information for the author’s blimb that wiU ac- 
company it. Please send whatever biographical and bibliographical infor- 
mation that we can use along with the signed contracts in the enclosed 
envelope as soon as possible. Thank you. 

We look forward to hearing from you. 


Sincerely, 



Executive Editor 


December 19, 1988 


Ms. Sheila Williams 
Asimov’s Science Fiction 
475 Park Avenue South 
New York, NY 10016 


Dear Sheila: 

I am pleased that you are pubhshing “The Dragon Line” in Asimov’s. 
My updated bio foUows: 

Along with H.G. WeUs, Michael Swanwick is generally thought of as 
one of the two founding fathers of science fiction. Where WeUs brought a 
high literary sensibihty and seriousness of pmpose to the field, however, 
Swanwick is better known for his wild extrapolative ingenuity and slap- 
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dash plots. Many inventions we now take for granted — the land subma- 
rine, the steam tricycle, and the nasal decongestant, to name but a few — 
appeared first within the pages of his “nouvelles romances electrique.” 

Swanwick’s works have been acclaimed by many of our finest 
drinkers. They include Aroimd the World in a Bassoon, Voyage to the Bot- 
tom of the Ground, The Electric Chaise (part of the “Unspeakable Voyages” 
series). Dirigible Mania! and The Interurban Dreadnaught. He has also 
written a penetrating series of monc^aphs exploring the fiction of Lionel 
Fanthorpe. In his spare time he likes to dress up as a bat and pummel 
wrongdoers. 

There you go. Have a very merry Christmas, okay? Love to all. 

Best, 



February 5, 1992 


Dear Sheila, 

As requested, here is my updated bio: 

Larger than a breadbox and wittier than all of Wilmington, 
Delaware, put together, Michael Swanwick is most widely famed and es- 
teemed for the same baffling line of gaudy persiff age that once briefly re- 
sulted in his being incorrectly listed in the Encyclopedia Britannica as 
the twenty-second President of the United States, less (but still signifi- 
cantly) widely famed and esteemed for a scrupulously painstaking re- 
search style in consequence of which warrants are still outstanding in 
the several states featured in his justly acclaimed novelette, “The 
Plagues of August,” and without question least widely famed and es- 
teemed for a purported and all-but-obsessive tendency to fall into the 
sort of run-on sentence that might, though so far it has not, be compared 
to a single snowflake carved with astonishing but pointless skill into an 
endlessly recursive filigree. He denies everything. 


That’s all. Take good care, hear? I’ll be writing you soon. 

All best. 
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on the hunt for two refugee girls whose genomes hold the answer— 
and it doesn't matter whether they are captured dead or alive. 
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October 21, 1992 


Dear Sheila, 

As per your recent request, here is my updated bio: 

Germany’s most beloved cartoon mouse, Michael Swanwick, was cre- 
ated by Jewish slave animators in the notorious Peenemimde Kartoon- 
werks in 1934. Fleeing the consequences of history, he surfaced in post- 
war Argentina, where a combination of plastic surgery and intensive 
genetic reprogramming allowed him to move to California and cut a com- 
plex series of deals with right-wing arms manufacttuers. The original ac- 
etates were all bought up and overdubbed in English and a false history 
back-created that quickly convinced over 98 percent of the American 
public he was an indigenous product. He has since branched out into 
amusement parks, live cinema, and the establishment and dictation of 
moral standards. He is currently at work on a national program of neigh- 
borhood ethical hygiene squads. 

No, no, don’t say that! . . . Contracts enclosed. Take good care, yes? 


All best, 



July 28, 1993 


Dear Sheila, 

Here, as requested-by-Xeroxed-form-letter, is updated bio material (I 
even saved you the trouble of writing it up in intro form) for “The Mask”: 

Ascended master Michael Swanwick, having transcended the gross 
material sphere, now exists in a bodiless state of spiritual perfection and 
perpetual bliss. He is currently a being of pure awareness who sheds the 
Buddha-light on the grateful denizens of literally thousands of worlds. 
However, he still expects to be paid promptly. You wouldn’t want to stiff an 
ascended master. He’s got the power to make you sorry you ever thought 
of it. You want to wake up one morning and find yourself in the body of a 
migrant laborer in the heart of Pennsylvania’s mushroom country? Or 
maybe an arthritic goat? He could do it. Don’t kid yourself These Bod- 
hisattvas-manqu6 are mean mothers. That’s why we wrote the check for 
this story and sent it out STAT! 

Not that I would do that to you, Sheila. . . ! 


All best. 


Jffic/iael 
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January 13, 1998 


Dear Editor: 

Your corrected gaUeys/proofs for my Asimov’s stoiy/poem are enclosed. 
While I regret having to use a Xeroxed form letter — I don’t like them my- 
self ! — the press of constant puhhcation has forced me to this pass. How- 
ever, in my experience galleys/proofs for stories/poems inevitably include 
one or more of the following items. 

Stegosaurus heis been changed to Triceratops on the rationale that 
they would actually use chronologically local blood. Triceratops being the 
common as well as the proper name, it does not need to be itahcized. 

Since Camosauria is now a disputed clade, I’ve revised all reference 
to camosaurs. A pity, though. Camosaur is a lovely word. 

According to The Complete Dinosaur (Farlow & Brett-Surman, eds., 
Indiana University Press), which despite the title is the closest thing there 
is to an authoritative text, dromaeosaur is the proper spelling, and I have 
so restored it. 

Finally, allow me to thank you for buying a Michael Swanwick™ story. 
We here in the Production Department think of our purchasers not as 
gulhble marks, but rather as members of our family of fine prose products. 
Remember, tripe is available at a shghtly reduced rate. 

All best. 

Senior Executive Writer 


February 12, 1998 

Dear Sheila, 

I know you don’t like these form letters, but WHOSE FAULT IS IT ? 
Every month you buy another god-damned story and then expect me to 
have new biographical data for you. There is no new biographical data — 
nothing new ever happens to me because I HAVE NO LIFE ANY MORE! I 
just sit at my desk and write you stories! That’s all! There ain’t no more! 
You’ve taken it all! Rant! Snort! Shriek! 

(Pant! Pant! Pant!) 

All right. Okay. I’m back in control again. Here’s the data you 
requested: 

Though Michael Swanwick usually has Kellogg’s Almond Crunch ce- 
real for breakfast, he recently stopped at the Dunkin Donuts for two 
Boston Cremes. Since he last appeared in Asimov’s he’s been to the post of- 
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fice almost every day and often foimd mail waiting for him there. Some- 
times he stares out the window of his office at the parking lot adjacent his 
hoiose. He is currently working on a story for our next issue. 


And that pretty much says it all. Well, and hoping you are the same 


All best, 



March 5, 1998 


Dear Sheila: 

Once again, it’s that time of month (well, it’s every twenty-one days, 
technically, but “tritenight” doesn’t have the same ring to it) when I have to 
let you know how my biography has changed since last you bought a story 
from me. 

And what a fabulous twenty-one days it has been! Since last we com- 
mvmicated, I have achieved full spiritual masterhood and been recognized 
by the Dalai Lama and the ascended masters as the one true Western Bod- 
hisattva. My selfless labors on yoim behalf, writing fabulous short fiction 
for money that wouldn’t keep a dog alive, were a significant factor in my 
elevation. There was even talk of my transcending the material plane en- 
tirely and going straight to Nirvana. Indeed, I was tempted. But well I 
knew that yoiu- need was greater than mine. 

Such is my humility. So great is my love for science fiction. 

That’s all. Be sure to mention that Jack Faust was published last year 
to ringing acclaim, and that as of when the magazine went to press it was 
up for the BSFA Award. Also that I’m writing a new novel and that it’s the 
very best kind of novel, one that breaks your heart in the first chapter and 
heals it in the last, and in between fills your mind with joyous wonder. 


Nam Myoho Renge Kyo, 



March 20, 1998 


Dear Sheila: 

Sweet Jesus, have three weeks passed so quickly? Time for a new 
identity again. Let’s see. (Mutter, mutter.) Okay, howzabout this: 


Bom on a mountaintop in Tennessee, 

Kilt him a b’ar when he was only three . . . 
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No, I did that in January. Lemme think. Okay, here we go: 

Michael Swanwick is one of the most hrilliant and varied writers we 
know and so popular that we’ve completely lost track of exactly how many 
awards he’s currently up for! Lately, he’s been prolific as well, tiuning out 
a dazzling array of fiction, ranging from hard science to weird fantasy, 
from the bizarre (who else but Michael would set a story on a planet-sized 
grasshopper?) to the darkly tragic. Here, in yet another change of pace, he 
presents us with a collection of nine effortless — effortless for him, that 
is! — short-shorts, that are by turn humorous, horrific, and deeply moving. 
We can hardly wait to see what he comes up with next!!! 

There. That’ll hold the little bastards for another month. Hey, is this 
mike still on? 

Yours for better children’s TV, 

Al/c/iael 

July 7, 1998 

Dear Sheila: 

Well, I imagine you’ve already heard the splendid news about my cre- 
ating my own rehgion! Yes, Pseudoscientology^ is the ladder that will take 
me out of the dank marsh of genre and into the glorious spiritual fight of 
multinational tax-free incorporation. No doubt you’ll want to include the 
Church’s mailing address and donation coupon in yom blurb. 

But that’s not all I’m up to! I’ve spent elements of the sinnmer digging 
for fossils in China (my worldview-revising caudipteryxes and 
sinosauropteryxes are currently on view in National Geographic’s Explor- 
er’s Hall in Washington, D.C.), relocating my legal address so I can nm for 
the Senate in the next election (look out, Trent Lott!), and setting simulta- 
neous world records in weight lifting and figure skating — the first hmnan 
ever to excel in both sports. Not bad for a retired president of the National 
Reserve Bank. 

Beside these accomplishments, my Hugo nomination for Jack Faust, 
my Nebula and World Fantasy Awards, my twenty-plus nominations over- 
all for various major awards (so many. I’ve lost coimt!), the incredible pro- 
ductivity I’ve enjoyed this past year turning out story after story, and even 
the exciting new novel I’m working on right now — all these shrink to noth- 
ing. Yoim disk is enclosed. 


All best, 

J0/cAael 
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June 29, 1999 


Dear Sheila: 

Biographical information. I have no new biographical information. I 
don’t actually do anything, just sit here in the unheated cardboard box 
that serves me as an office and write story after story to feed into the mon- 
strous maw of the literary-industrial complex whose lackey you are, typ- 
ing as the blood runs down the tattered stumps of what once were my fin- 
gers, deep into the night, feeding my family nothing but crusts of stale 
bread. . . . No, wait. That’s Fyodor Dostoevski. I keep getting the two of us 
confused. 

I’ll try again. I’ve just sold a new novel about dinosaurs, time travel, 
and the ultimate fate of humanity, to Avon Books. I’ve been writing hke a 
banshee, so many stories I lost track of their number. And I’m going to be 
GOH at the national Swedish SF convention in October. 

Other than that, pretty much nothing. 


All best. 



September 30, 2000 


Dear Sheila: 

Stop. Stop. For the love of God You’ve inflicted that dread Xerox on 

me so many times now, I’ve completely forgotten who I am. Did you ever 
see the movie Zelig, about the man with so slight an identity that he be- 
comes a human chameleon, changing into whatever those nearest desire 
him to be? That’s what you’ve done to me. 

In the last week I’ve been a guest DJ for Snoop Doggy Dogg, a radical 
lesbian terrorist in the Hothead Paisan Brigade, a tax accoimtant for H&R 
Block, emd an advisor on manuscript preservation for the Vatican Library. 
You’ve ruined my life! 

On the positive side, you can expect new stories any day now from 
James Patrick Kelly, Connie Willis, Walter Jon Williams, L. Timmel 
Duchamp, Mary Rosenblum, John Kessel, Ursirla K. LeGuin 


Youi^ disjointedly. 
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still living in the capital of Scotland, when 
not writing stories Charles Stress passes his time 
drinking real ale, counting the public surveillance 
cameras, and practicing time travel— into the 
future at a rate of 86,400 seconds per day. 

His latest story foliovi»l the further adventures of 
Manfred Macx, a character Ihrst introduced to us 
In "Lobsters" (June 2001). 





October/November 2001 


M anfred Macx is on the nui. His grey-eyed fate is in hot pursuit, blun- 
dering after him through divorce court, chat room, and meetings of the 
International Monetary Emergency Fund: it’s a merry dance he leads 
her. But Manfi^l isn’t running away; he’s discovered a mission. He’s go- 
ing to make a stand against the laws of economics in the ancient city of 
Rome. He’s going to mount a concert for the spiritual machines: he’s going to 
set the companies free, and break the Italian government. 

In his shadow, his monster runs, keeping him company, never halting. 

Manfred enters Europe through an airport that’s edl twentieth-century 
chrome and ductwork, barbaric in its decaying nuclear-age splendor. He 
breezes through customs and walks down a long, echoing arrivi hall, sam- 
pling the local media feeds. It’s November, and, in a misplaced corporate 
search for seasonal cheer, the proprietors have come up with a final solution 
to the Christmas problem: a mass execution of plush Santas and elves. Bod- 
ies hang limply overhead every few meters, feet occasionally twitching in 
animatronic death, like a war crime perpetrated in a toy shop. Corporations 
don’t understand mortality, Manfred thinks, as he passes a mother herding 
along her upset children. Their immortality is a drawback when dealing 
with the humans they graze on: they lack insight into one of the main factors 
that motivates the meat machines. He’ll have to do something about that. 

'The free media channels here are as dense and richly self-referential as 
anything he’s seen in America. The accent’s different, though. Luton, London’s 
fourth satellite airport, speaks with an annoyingly biunptious twang, like 
an Austrahsm with a plum in its mouth. Hello, stranger! Is that a brain in 
your pocket or are you just pleased to think me'? Ping Watford Informatics for 
the latest in bluetooth modules and cheesy motion picture references He turns 
the comer and finds himself squeezed up against the wall between the bag- 
gage reclaim office and a crowd of drunken Belgian tractor-drag fans, while 
his left goggle is trying to urgently tell him something about the railway in- 
finstructure of Columbia. The fans wear blue face paint and chant something 
that soimds ominously like the ancient British war-cry, Wemberrrly, Wem- 
berrrly, and thejr’re dragging a gigantic virtual tractor-totem through the 
webspace analogue of the arrivals hall. He takes the reclaim office instead. 

As he enters the baggage reclaim zone, his jacket stiffens and his glasses 
dim: he can hear the lost souls of suitcases crying for their owners. The eerie 
keening sets his own accessories on edge with a sense of loss, and for a mo- 
ment he’s so spooked that he nearly shuts down the thalamic-hmbic shunt 
interface that lets him feel their emotions. He’s not in favor of emotions 
right now, with the messy divorce proceedings and the blood sacrifice Pam is 
trying to extract from him; he’d much rather emotions had never been in- 
vented. But he needs the maximiun possible sensory bandwidth to keep in 
touch with the world, so now he feels it in his guts every time his footwear 
takes a shine to some Moldovan pyramid scheme. Shut up, he glyphs at his 
imruly herd of agents: can’t even hear myself think! 

“Hello sir, have a nice day, how may I be of service?” the yellow plastic 
suitcase on the coimter says chirpily. It doesn’t fool Manfred: he can see the 
Stalinist lines of control chaining it to the sinister, faceless cash register 
that lurks below the desk, agent of the British Airport Authority corporate 
bureaucracy. But that’s okay. Only bags need fear for their freedom in here. 

“Just looking,” he mumbles. And it’s true. Due to a not entirely accidental 
cryptographic routing feature embedded in an airline reservations server. 
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his suitcase is on its way to Mombasa, where it will probably be pithed and 
resurrected in the service of some African cyber-Fagin. That’s okay by Man- 
fred — it only contains a statistically normal mixture of second-hand clothes 
and toiletries, and he only carries it to convince the airline passenger pro- 
filing expert systems that he isn’t some sort of deviant or terrorist — ^but it 
leaves him with a gap in his inventory that he must fill before he leaves the 
EC zone. He needs to pick up a replacement suitcase so that he has as much 
luggage leaving the superpower as he had when he entered it; he doesn’t 
want to be accused of trafficking in physical goods. At least, that’s his cover 
story — and he’s sticking to it. 

There’s a row of imclaimed bags in fix)nt of the coimter, up for sale in the 
absence of their owner. Some of ^em are very battered, but among these is 
a rather good quality suitcase with integral induction-charged rollers and a 
keen sense of loyalty: exactly the same model as his old one. He polls it and 
sees not just Glonass, but a GPS tracker, a gazetteer the size of an old-time 
storage area network, and an iron determination to follow its owner as far 
as the gates of hell if necessary. Plus the right distinctive scratch on the low- 
er left side of the case. “How much for just this one?” he asks the bellwether 
on the desk. 

“Ninety euros,” it says placidly. 

Manfred sighs. “You can do better them that.” In the time it takes them to 
settle on seventy-five, the Hang Sen index is down fourteen point one six 
points and NASDAQ climbs another two point one. “Deal.” Manfred spits 
some virtual cash at the brutal face of the cash register and it unfetters the 
suitcase, imaware that Macx has paid a good bit more than seventy-five eu- 
ros for the privilege of collecting this piece of baggage. MEUifi^ bends down 
and faces the camera in its handle. “Manfi:^ Macx,” he says quietly. “Follow 
me.” He feels the handle heat up as it imprints on his fingerprints, digital 
and phenotypic. Then he turns and walks out of the slave market, his new 
luggage rolling at his heels. 

A short tr£un journey later, Manfred checks into a hotel in Milton Keynes. 
He watches the sim set from his bedroom window, an occlusion of concrete 
cows blocking the horizon. 'The room is fimctional in an overly naturalistic 
kind of way, rattan and force-grown hardwood and hemp rugs concealing 
the support systems and concrete walls behind. He sits in a chair, gin and 
tonic at hand, absorbing the latest market news and grazing his multichan- 
nel feeds in parallel. His reputation is up 2 percent for no obvious reason to- 
day, he notices; odd, that, ’^en he pokes at it he discovers that everybody’s 
reputation — everybody, that is, who has a publicly traded reputation — is up 
a bit. It’s as if the distributed internet reputation servers are feeling bullish 
about integrity. 'There’s a global honesty bubble brewing. 

Manfred frowns, then snaps his fingers. The suitcase rolls toward him. 
“Who do you belong to?” he asks. 

“Manfred Macx,” it rephes, slightly bashfully. 

“No, before me.” 

“I don’t imderstand that question.” 

He sighs. “Open up.” 

Latches whir and retract: the hard-shell lid rises toward him and he looks 
inside to confirm the contents. 

"The suitcase is full of noise. 

^ ^ ^ 
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It’s night in Milton Keynes, sunrise in Hong Kong. Moore’s law rolls inex- 
orably on, dragging humanity toward the xmcertain future. The planets of 
the solar system have a combined mass of approximately 2 x Hlograms. 
Around the world, laboring women produce forty-five thousand babies a 
day, representing 10^3 MIPS of processing power. Also arovmd the world, fab 
lines casually chum out thirty million microprocessors a day, representing 
1023 MIPS. In another ten months, most of the MIPS being added to the so- 
lar system will be machine-hosted for the first time. About ten years after 
that, the solar system’s installed processing power will nudge the critical 1 
MIP per gram threshold. Beyond that, singularity; a vanishing point beyond 
which extrapolating progress becomes meaningless. The time remaining be- 
fore the intelligence spike is now down to double-digit months 

Aineko curls on the pillow beside Manfred’s head, purring softly as his 
owner dreams vmeasily. The night outside is dark; vehicles operate on au- 
topilot, runnin g lights dipped to let the Milky Way shine down upon the 
sleeping city. Their quiet, foel-cell powered engines do not trouble Manfi^’s 
sleep. The robot cat keeps sleepless watch, alert for intmders; but there are 
none, save the whispering ghosts of Manfred’s metacortex, feeding his 
dreams with their state vectors. 

The metacortex — a distributed cloud of software agents that surrovmds him 
in netspace — ^is as much a part of Manfred as the society of mind that occu- 
pies his skull; his thou^ts migrate into it, spawning new agents to research 
new experiences, and at night tiiey return to roost and share their knowledge. 

Welcome to the early twenty-first century, human. 

Manfred is dreaming of an alchemical marriage. She waits for him at the al- 
tar in a strapless black gown, the surgical instruments gleaming in her gloved 
hands. “This won’t hurt a bit,” she explains as she adjusts the straps. “I only 
want yom: genome; the extended phenotype can wait until . . . later.” Blood- 
red lips, hcked; a kiss of steel, then she presents the income-tax bill. “You’re 
quite extraordinary, you know; with a thousand more like you, we could abol- 
ish the budget deficit, bring back the cold war, let the good times roll again.” 

There’s nothing accidental about this dream. As he experiences it, micro- 
electrodes in his hypothalamus trigger sensitive neurons. Revulsion and 
shame flood him at the sight of her face, the sense of his vulnerabihty. Man- 
fred’s metacortex, in order to facihtate his divorce, is trying to decondition 
his strange love. It has been working on him for weeks, now — but still he 
craves her whiplash touch, the humiliation of his wife’s control, the sense of 
helpless rage at her impayable taxes, demanded with interest. 

Aineko watches him from the pillow, purring continuously. Retractable 
claws knead the bedding, first one paw then the next. Aineko is full of the 
ancient feline wisdom she uploaded into him when mistress and master 
were exchanging data and bodily fluids. Aineko is more cat than robot these 
days. Aineko knows that Manfred is experiencing nameless neurasthenic 
agonies, but really doesn’t give a shit about that as long as the power supply 
is clean and there are no intruders. 

Aineko curls up and joins Manfred in sleep, dreaming of laser-guided mice. 

Manfred is jolted awake by the hotel room phone shrilling for attention. 

“Hello?” he asks, fuzzily. 

“Manfred Macx?” It’s a human voice, with a gravelly east-coast accent. 

“Yeah?” Manfred struggles to sit up. His mouth feels like the inside of a 
tomb and his eyes don’t want to open. 
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“My name is Alan Glashwiecz, of Smoot, Sedgwick Associates. Am I cor- 
rect in thinking that you are the Manfred Macx who is a director of a com- 
pany called, uh, agalmic dot holdings dot root dot one eight four dot ninety- 
seven dot A-for-able dot B-haker dot five, incorporated?” 

“Uh.” Manfred blinks and rubs his eyes. “Hold on a moment.” When the 
retinal patterns fade he pulls on his glasses and powers them up. “Just a 
second now.” Browsers and menus ricochet through his sleep-laden eyes. 
“Can you repeat the company name?” 

“Sure.” Glashwiecz repeats himself patiently. He sounds as tired as Man- 
fred feels. 

“Um.” Manfred finds it, floating three tiers down an elaborate object hier- 
archy. It’s flashing for attention. There’s a priority interrupt, an incoming 
lawsuit that hasn’t propagated up the inheritance tree yet. He prods at the 
object with a property browser. “I’m afraid I’m not a director of that compa- 
ny, Mr. Glashwiecz. I appear to be retained by it as a technical contractor 
with non-executive power, reporting to the president, but frankly this is the 
first time I’ve ever heard of this company. However, I can tell you who’s in 
charge if you want.” 

“Yes?” The attorney sounds almost interested. Manfred figures it out; the 
guy’s in New Jersey, it must be about three in the morning over there. 

Malice — revenge for waking him up — sharpens Manfi-ed’s voice. “The 
president of agalmic. holdings. root. 184. 97.AB5 is agalmic.holdings. 
root. 184.97.201. The secretary is agalmic.holdings. root. 184. D5, and the 
chair is agalmic.holdings.root.l84.E8.FF. All the shares are owned by those 
companies in equal measure, and I can tell you that their regulations are 
written in Python. Have a nice day, now!” He thumps the bedside phone 
control and sits up, yawning, then pushes the do-not-disturb button before it 
can interrupt again. After a moment, he stands up and stretches, then 
heads to the bathroom to brush his teeth, comb his hair, and figure out 
where the lawsuit originated and how a human being managed to get tan- 
gled up in his web of robot companies. 

While he’s having breakfast in the hotel restaurant, Manfi-ed decides that 
he’s going to do something unusual for a change: he’s going to make himself 
temporarily rich. This is a change because Manfred’s normal profession is 
making other people rich. Manfred is an agalmic entrepreneur, a specialist 
in giving good ideas away for free to people who can do things with them. 
Manfred doesn’t believe in scarcity or zero-sum games or competition — ^his 
world is too fast and information-dense to accommodate primate hierarchy 
games. However, his current situation calls for him to do something radical: 
something like making himself a temporary billionaire so he can blow off 
his divorce settlement in an instant, an octopus escaping a predator by van- 
ishing in a cloud of its own ink. 

Pam is chasing him partially for ideological reasons — she wants to har- 
ness his powerhouse to the creaking bandwagon of her fedgov employers, an 
asset to the nation — but also because she feels that she owns him, and the 
last thing any self-respecting dom can tolerate is rejection by her slave. Pam 
is a bom post-neoconservative, a member of the first generation to grow up 
after the close of the American century. Driven by the need to fix the decay- 
ing federal system before it collapses under a moimd of Medicare bills and 
decaying infrastructime, she’s wilhng to use self-denial, entrapment, preda- 
tory mercantilism, dirty tricks, any tool that boosts the bottom line. She 
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doesn’t understand Manfred, jetting around the world on free airline pass- 
es, making strangers rich, somehow never needing money. She can see his 
listing on the reputation servers, hovering around thirty points above IBM: 
all the metrics of integrity, effectiveness, and goodwill v^ue him above even 
that most fundamentalist of open-source computer companies. And she 
knows he craves her tough love, wants to give himself to her completely. So 
why is he running away? 

The reason he’s running away is entirely more ordinary. Their imbom 
daughter, frozen in liquid nitrogen, is an imimplanted ninety-six-hour-old 
blastula. Pam’s bought into the whole Parents for Traditional Children par- 
asite meme. PTC are germ-line recombination refuseniks: they refuse to 
have their children screened for fixable errors. If there’s one thing that 
Manfred really can’t cope with, it’s the idea that natme knows best — even 
though that isn’t really the point she’s making. One steaming fight too 
many and he kicked back, off to traveling fast and footloose, spinning off 
new ideas like a memetic dynamo and living on the largesse of the new par- 
adigm. File for divorce on grounds of irreconcilable ideological differences. 
No more whiplash-and-leather sex. 

Before he hits the TGV for Rome, Manfred takes time to visit a model air- 
plane show: it’s a good place to be picked up by a CIA stringer, and besides, 
DIY spy drones are hot shit this decade. Add microtechnology, cameras, and 
neural networks to balsa-wood flyers and you’ve got the next generation of 
mihtary stealth flyer. The gig is happening in a decaying edge-of-town su- 
permarket that rents out its shop floor for events like this; its emptiness is 
a sign of the times, ubiquitous broadband and expensive gas. (The robotized 
warehouse next door is, in contrast, frenetically busy, packing parcels for 
home delivery. Whether they telecommute or herd in meatspace offices, 
people stiU ne^ to eat.) 

Today, the food hall is full of people. Eldritch ersatz insects buzz menac- 
ingly along the shining empty meat coimters without fear of electrocution: 
big monitors unfurled above the deh display cabinets show a weird, jerky 
view of a three-dimensional nightmare, painted all the synthetic colors of 
radar. The feminine hygiene galley has b^n wheeled back to make room for 
a gigantic plastic-shrouded tampon five meters long and sixty centimeters 
in diameter — a microsat launcher and conference chsplay, plonked here by 
the show’s sponsors in a transparent attempt to talent-spot the up-and- 
coming engineering geeks. 

Manfred’s glasses zoom in and grab a particularly fetching Fokker tri- 
plane that buzzes at face height through the crowd: he pipes the image 
stream up to one of his web sites in real time. The Fokker pulls up in a tight 
Immelman turn beneath the dust-shrouded pneumatic cash tubes that line 
the ceiling, then picks up the trail of an F-i04G. Cold War Luftwaffe and 
Great War Luftwaffe dart across the sky in an intricate game of tag. Man- 
fi^’s so busy tracking the warbirds that he nearly trips over the fat white 
tube’s laimcher-erector. 

“Eh, Manfred! More care, s’il vouz plait!” 

He wipes the planes and glances round. “Do I know you?” he asks pohtely. 

“Amsterdam, two years ago.” The woman in the double-breasted suit rais- 
es an eyebrow at him and his social secretary remembers her for him, whis- 
pers in his ear. 

“Annette, from, Arianespace marketing?” She nods and he focuses on her. 
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Still dressing in the last-century retro mode that confused him the first 
time they met, she looks like a Kennedy-era secret service man: cropped 
bleached crew-cut like an angry albino hedgehog, pale blue contact lenses, 
black tie, narrow lapels. Her earrings are cameras, endlessly watching. “I re- 
member. That cafe in Amsterdam. What brings you here?” 

“Why — ” her wave takes in the entirety of the show — “this talent show, of 
course.” An elegant shrug and a wave at the orbit-capable tampon. “We’re 
hiring this year. If we re-enter the launcher market, we must employ only 
the best. Amateurs, not time-servers, engineers who can match the very 
best Singapore can offer.” 

For the first time, Manfred notices the discreet corporate logo on the 
flanks of the booster. “You out-sourced your launch vehicle fabrication?” 

Annette explains with forced casualness: “Hotels were more profitable, 
this past decade. The high-ups, they cannot be bothered with the rocketry, 
no? Things that go fast and explode, they are passd, they say. Diversify, they 
say. Until — ” Her expression says it all. Manfred nods; her earrings are 
recording everything she says, due-diUigence monitoring. 

“Fm glad to see Eiu-ope re-entering the launcher business,” he says seri- 
ously. “It’s going to be very important when the nanosystems conformation- 
al replication business gets going for real. A major strategic asset to any cor- 
porate entity in the field; even a restaurant chain.” 

Her laugh soimds like glass bells chiming. “And yourself, mon cher? What 
brings you to the Confederacion? You must have a deal in mind.” 

“Well.” It’s Manila’s turn to shrug. “I was hoping to find a CIA agent, but 
there don’t seem to be any here today.” 

“That is not surprising,” Annette says resentfully. “The CIA think the 
space industry, she is dead. Fools!” She continues for a minute, enumerating 
the many shortcomings of the Central Intelhgence Agency with vigor and a 
distinctly Parisian rudeness. “They are become almost as bad as AP and 
Reuters since they go public,” she firdshes. “All these wdre services! And they 
are, ah, stingy. The CIA does not understand that good news must be paid for 
at market rates if fi^lance stringers are to survive. They are to be laughed 

at. It is so easy to plant disinformation on them ” By way of punctuation a 

remarkably maneuverable miniature omithopter swoops aroimd her head, 
does a double-backflip, and dives off in the dir^ion of the liquor display. 

An Iranian woman wearing a backless leather minidress and a nearly 
transparent scarf barges up and demands to know how much the micro- 
booster costs to buy; she is dissatisfied with Annette’s attempt to direct her 
to the manufacturer’s WAP site, and Annette looks distinctly flustered by 
the time the woman’s boyfriend — a dashing young air force pilot — shows up 
to escort her away. “Tourists,” she mutters, before noticing Manfred, who is 
staring off into space with fingers twitching. “Manfi^?” 

“Uh— what?” 

“I have been on this shop floor for six hours, and my feet, they kill me.” 
She takes hold of his left arm. “If I say to you I can write for the CIA wire 
service, will you take me to a restaurant and buy me dinner and tell me 
what it is you want to say?” 

Welcome to the second decade of the twenty-first century; the second 
decade in human history when the intelligence of the environment has 
shown signs of rising to match human demand. 

The news from around the world is distinctly depressing this evening. In 
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Maine, guerrillas affiliated with Parents for Traditional Children announce 
the^ve planted logic bombs in pre-natal clinic gene scanners, making them 
give random false positives when checking for hereditary disorders: the 
damage so far is six abortions and fourteen class action lawsuits. 

The International Convention on Performing Rights is holding a third 
roimd of crisis talks in an attempt to stave off the final collapse of music li- 
censing. On the one hand, hard-liners representing the Copyright Control 
Association of America are pressing for restrictions on duplicating the al- 
tered emotional states associated with specific media performances: as a 
demonstration that they mean business, two “software engineers” in Cali- 
fornia have been kneecapped, tarred, feathered, and left for dead under 
placards accusing them of reverse-engineering movie plot-lines using 
avatars of dead and out-of-copyright stars. 

On the opposite side of the fence, the Association of Free Artists are de- 
manding the right to perform music in public without a recording contract, 
and are denouncing the CCAA as being a tool of Mafiya apparachiks who 
have bought it from the moribund music industry in an attempt to go legit. 
FBI Director Leonid Kuibyshev responds by denying that the Mafiya is a 
significant presence in the United States. 

A marginally intelligent email virus masquerading as an IRS audit has 
caused havoc throughout America, garnishing an estimated eighty billion 
dollars in confiscatory tax withholdings into a numbered Swiss bank ac- 
count. A different email virus is busy hijacking people’s bank accounts, 
sending 10 percent of their assets to the previous victim and then mailing 
itself to everyone in the current mark’s address book: a self-propelled pyra- 
mid scheme in action. Oddly, nobody is complaining much. While the mess is 
being sorted out, business IT departments have gone to standby, awaiting 
an expected wave of mutant corporation tax demands. 

Tipsters are warning of an impending readjustment in the over-inflated 
reputations market, following revelations that some u-media gurus have 
been hyped past all realistic levels of credibility, and the consequent dam- 
age to the junk bonds market in integrity. 

The EC council of independent heads of state have denied plans for an- 
other attempt at eurofederalisme, at least xmtil the economy rises out of its 
current slump. Three extinct species have been resurrected in the past 
month; unfortimately, endangered ones are now dying off at a rate of one a 
day. And a group of militant anti-frankenfood campaigners are being pur- 
sued by Interpol after they annoxmced that they have spHced a metabolic 
pathway for cyanogenic glycosides into maize seedcom destined for human- 
edible crops. No deaths as yet, but having to test breakfast cereal for 
cyanide is really going to dent consumer tnist. 

About the only people who’re doing well right now are the uploaded lob- 
sters — and the crusties aren’t even remotely human. 

Manfred and Annette eat on the top deck of the buffet car as their TGV 
barrels through a tunnel under the English Chaimel. Annette, it transpires, 
has been commuting daily from Paris; which was, in any case, Manfred’s 
next destination. From the show, he messaged Aineko to roimd up his bag- 
gage and meet him at Waterloo Station, in a terminal like the shell of a gi- 
ant steel woodlouse. Annette left her space launcher in the supermarket 
overnight: an unfueled test article, it is of no security significance. 

The railway buffet car is run by a Nepalese fast food franchise. “I some- 
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times wish for to stay on the train,” Annette says as she waits for her mis- 
mas bhat. “Past Paris! Think. Settle back in your couchette, to awaken in 
Moscow and change onto the TGV. All the way to Vladivostok in two days.” 
She reaches round her ears and removes her camera bugs, drops them in 
her breast pocket. 

“If they let you through the border,” Manfred mutters. Russia is one of 
those places that still requires passports and asks if you are now or ever 
have been an anti-anti-communist: it’s still trapped by its bloody-handed 
history. (Rewind the video stream to Stolypin and start out fresh.) Besides, 
they have enemies: white Russian ohgarchs, protection racketeers in the in- 
tellectual property business. Psychotic relics of the failed experiment with 
Marxism-Objectivism. “Are you really a CIA stringer?” 

Annette grins, her lips disconcertingly red: “I file dispatches from time to 
time. Nothing sensitive.” 

Manfred nods. “My wife has access to their unfiltered stream.” 

“Your — ” Annette pauses. “She, I met? In De Wildemann’s?” She sees his 
expression. “Oh, my poor fool!” She raises her glass to him. “It is not, has not 
gone, well?” 

Manfred sighs and raises a toast toward Annette. “You know your mar- 
riage is in a bad way when you send your spouse messages via the CIA, and 
she communicates using the IRS.” 

“In only two years.” Annette winces. “You will pardon me for saying this — 
she did not look like your type?” 

“I’m not sure what my type is,” he says, truthfully. Sometimes he isn’t 
even sure he’s human any more; too many threads of his consciousness 
seem to live outside his head, reporting back whenever they find something 
interesting. Sometimes he feels like a puppet, and that frightens him be- 
cause it’s one of the early warning signs of schizophrenia. Right now, the ex- 
ternal threads of his consciousness are telling him that they like Annette, 
when she’s being herself instead of a cog in the meatspace ensemble of Ari- 
anespace management. “I want to be me. What do you want to be?” 

She shrugs, as a waiter slides a plate in front of her. “Fm just a, a Parisian 
babe, no? An ingenue raised in the lilac age of le Confederacion Europee, the 
self-deconstructed ruins of the gilded European Union.” 

“Yeah, right.” A plate appears in front of Manfred. “And Fm a good old mi- 
cro-boomer from the MassPike corridor.” He peels back a corner of the 
omelet topping and inspects the food underneath it. “Bom in the sunset 
years of the American century.” He pokes at one of the unidentifiable meaty 
lumps in the fiied rice with his fork; it pokes right back. There’s a limit to 
how much his agents can tell him about her — European privacy laws are 
draconian by American standards — but he knows the essentials. Two par- 
ents who are still together, father a petty politician in some town council 
down in the vicinity of Toulouse. Went to the right ecole. 'Fhe obligatory year 
spent bumming around the Confederacion at government expense, learning 
how other people live — a new kind of empire building, in place of the last 
century’s conscription and jackboot walkabout. No weblog or personal site 
that his agents can find. She joined Arianespace right out of the pol3d«ch- 
nique and has been management track ever since: Korou, Manhattan Is- 
land, Paris. “You’ve never been married, I take it.” 

She chuckles. “Time is too short! I am still yoimg.” She picks up a forkful 
of food, and adds quietly: “Besides, the government would insist on paying.” 

“Ah.” Manfred tucks into his bowl thoughtfully. With the birthrate declin- 
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ing across Europe, the EC bureaucracy is worried; the old EU started subsi- 
dizing babies, a new generation of carers, a decade ago, and it still hasn’t dent- 
ed the problem. All it’s done is abenated the brightest women of childbearing 
age. Soon they’ll have to look to the east for a solution, importing a new gen- 
eration of citizens — unless the long-promised aging hacks prove workable. 

“Do you have a hotel?” Annette asks suddenly. 

“In Paris?” Manfred is startled: “Not yet.” 

“You must come home with me, then.” She looks at him quizzically. 

“I’m not sime I — ” He catches her expression. “What is it?” 

“Oh, nothing. My friend Henri, he says I take in strays too easily. But you 
are not stray. Besides, it is the Friday today. Come with me and I will file 
your press release for the Company to read. Tell me, do you dance? You look 
as if you need a wild week-ending, to help forget your troubles!” 

Annette drives a steamroller seduction through Manfred’s ascetic plans for 
the weekend. He intended to find a hotel, file a press release, then spend some 
time researching the corporate funding structure of Parents for TVaditional 
Children and the dimensionality of confidence variation on the reputation 
exchanges — before heading for Rome. Instead, Armette drags him back to 
her apartment, a large studio flat tucked away behind an alley in the Marais. 
She sits him at the breakfast bar while she tidies away his luggage, then 
makes him close his eyes and swallow two dubious-tasting capsules. Next, 
she pouurs them each a tall glass of fi^zing-cold Aquavit that tastes exactly 
like Polish rye bread. When they finish it she just about rips his clothes off. 
Manfi^ is startled to discover tiiat he has a crowbar-stiff erection; since the 
last blazing row with Pamela he’d vaguely assiuned he was no longer inter- 
ested in sex. Instead, they end up naked on the sofa, surrounded by discard- 
ed clothing — ^Annette is very conservative, preferring the naked penetrative 
fuck of the last century to the more sophisticated fetishes of the present day. 

Afterward, he’s even more surprised to discover that he’s still tumescent. 
“The capsules?” he asks. 

She sprawls a well-muscled but thin thigh across him, then reaches down 
to grab his penis. Squeezes it. “Yes,” she admits. “You need much special 
help, I think.” Another squeeze. “Crystal meth and a traditional phosphodi- 
esterase inhibitor.” He grabs one of her small breasts, feeling very brutish 
and primitive. Naked. He’s not sure Pamela ever let him see her fully 
naked: she thought skin was more sexy when it was covered. Annette 
squeezes him again and he stiffens. “More!” 

By the time they finish, he’s aching, and she shows him how to use the 
bidet. Ever5d;hing is crystal clear and her touch is electrifying. While she 
showers, he sits on the toilet-seat lid and rants about Turing-completeness 
as an attribute of company law, about cellular automata and the blind 
knapsack problem, about his work on solving the Communist Central Plan- 
ning problem using a network of interlocking unmanned companies. About 
the impending market adjustment in integrity, the sinister resurrection of 
the recording music industry, and the pressing need to dismantle Mars. 

When she steps out of the shower, he tells her that he loves her; she kiss- 
es him and slides his glasses and earpieces off his head so that he’s really 
naked, sits on his lap, and fucks his brains out again, and whispers in his 
ear that she loves him and wants to be his manager. Then she leads him 
into her bedroom and tells him exactly what she wants him to wear, and she 
puts on her own clothes, and she gives him a mirror with some white pow- 
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der on it to sniff. When she’s got him dolled up, they go out for a night of re- 
ally serious clubbing, Annette in a tuxedo and Manfred in a blonde wig, red 
silk off-the-shoulder gown and high heels. Some time in the early hours, ex- 
hausted and resting his head on her shoulder during the last tango in a 
BDSM club in the rue Ste-Anne, he realizes that it really is possible to be in 
lust with someone other than Pamela. 

Aineko wakes Manfred by repeatedly head-butting him above the left 
eye. He groans, and as he tries to open his eyes, he finds that his mouth 
tastes like a dead trout, his skin feels greasy with makeup, and his head is 
poimding. There’s a banging noise somewhere: Aineko meows urgently. He 
sits up, feeling imaccustomed silk imderwear rubbing against incredibly 
sore skin — he’s fully dressed, just sprawled out on the sofa. Snores emanate 
from the bedroom; the banging is coming from the front door. Someone 
wants to come in. Shit. He rubs his head, stands up, and nearly falls flat on 
his face: he hasn’t even taken those ridiculous high heels off How much did 
I drink last night? he wonders. His glasses are on the breakfast bar; he pulls 
them on and is besieged by an urgent flurry of ideas demanding attention. 
He straightens his wig, picks up Hs skirts, and trips across to the door with 
a sinking feeling. Luckily, his pubhcly traded reputation is strictly technical. 

He unlocks the door. “V^o is it?” he asks in English. By way of reply, some- 
body shoves the door in, hard. Manfred falls back against the wall, winded. 
His glasses stop working, sidelook displays filling with multi-colored static. 

Two men charge in, identically dressed in jeans and leather jackets. 
They’re wearing gloves and occlusive face-masfe, and one of them points a 
sm^l and very menacing ID card at Manfred. A self-propelled gun hovers 
in the doorway, watching ever3fthing. “Where is he?” 

“Who?” gasps Manfred, breathless and terrified. 

“Macx.” The other intruder steps into the living room quickly, pans 
aroimd, ducks through the bathroom door. Aineko flops as limp as a dishrag 
in front of the sofa. The intruder checks out the bedroom: there’s a brief 
scream, cut off short. 

“I don’t know — who?” Manfred is choking with fear. 

The other intruder ducks out of the bedroom, waves a hand dismissively. 

“We are sorry to have bothered you,” the man with the card says stiffly. 
He replaces it in his jacket pocket. “If you should see Manfred Macx, tell 
him that the Copyright Control Association of America advises him to cease 
and desist from his attempt to assist music thieves and other degenerate 
mongrel second-hander enemies of objectivism. Reputations are only of use 
to those alive to own them! Goodbye.” 

The two copyright gangsters disappear through the door, leaving Manfred 
to shake his head dizzily while his glasses reboot. It takes him a moment to 
register the scream from the bedroom. “Fuck. Annette ! . . .” 

She appears in the open doorway, holding a sheet aroimd her waist, look- 
ing angry and confused. “Annette!” he calls. She looks around, sees him, and 
begins to laugh shakily. “Annette!” He crosses over to her. “You’re okay,” he 
says. “You’re okay.” 

“You too.” She hugs him, and she’s shaking. Then she holds him at arm’s 
length. “My, what a pretty picture!” 

“They wanted me,” he says, and his teeth are chattering. “Why?’ 

She looks up at him seriously. “You must bathe. Then have coffee. We are 
not at home, oui?” 
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“Ah, oui He looks down. Aineko is sitting up, looking dazed. “Shower. 
Then that dispatch for CIA news.” 

“The dispatch?” She looks puzzled. “I filed that last night. When I was in 
the shower. The microphone, he is waterproof.” 

By the time Arianespace’s security contractors show up, Manfred has 
stripped off Annette’s evening gown — shaking his head, what was I on? — 
and showered; he’s sitting in the living room wearing a bathrobe, drinking a 
half-liter mug of espresso and swearing under his breath. 

While he was dancing the night away in Annette’s arms, the global repu- 
tation market has gone nonlinear; people are putting their trust in the 
Christian Coalition and the Eurocommunist Alliance — always a sign that 
the times are bad — ^while perfectly soiuid trading enterprises have gone into 
free fall, as if a major bribery scandal has broken out. This is bad news for 
Manfred, who essentially earns his living by traveling the world, inventing 
cool intellectual properties, and giving them away in such a manner that 
they contribute as much to the commons as to their immediate recipients. 

Manfred is a classic agalmic entrepreneur: he trades ideas for kudos via 
the Free Intellect Foundation, bastard child of George Soros and Richard 
Stallman. His reputation is cemented by donations to the public good that 
don’t backfire; being caught on the wrong side of the bed is a non-issue. So 
he’s offended and startled to discover that he’s dropped twenty points in the 
past two hours — and frightened to see that this is by no means unusual. He 
was expecting a ten-point drop mediated via an options trade — payment for 
the use of the anonymous luggage remixer that routed his old suitcase to 
Mombasa and in return sent this new one to him via the left-luggage office 
in Luton — but this is more serious; the entire reputation market seems to 
have been hit by the confidence flu. 

Annette bustles around busily, pointing out angles and timings to the 
forensics team. She seems more angry and shaken than worried by the in- 
trusion; it’s probably an occupational hazard in her line of work, as an up- 
ward-rising executive in the old, grasping network of greed that Manfred’s 
agalmic future aims to supplant. The forensics dude and dudette, a pair of 
cute, tanned Lebanese youngsters, point the yellow snout of their mass 
spectroscope into various comers and agree that there’s something not un- 
like gun oil in the air. But, so sorry, the intruders wore masks to trap the 
skin particles, so there’s no way of getting a genot 5 T}e match, and they left 
nothing on the door handles. Presently they agree to log it as a suspected 
corporate intrusion (origin: unclassified; severity: worrying) and increase 
the logging level on her kitchen telemetry. And remember to wear your ear- 
rings at all times, please. They leave, and Annette locks the door, leans 
against it, and curses for a whole long minute. 

“They gave me a message from the copyright control agency,” Manfred 
says unevenly when she winds down. “Russian gangsters from New York 
bought the recording cartels a few years ago after the software industry 
won the lawsuits over MP3 downloads. They add a whole new meaning to 
copy protection: this was just a polite cease-and-desist notice by their stan- 
dards. They run the record shops and they try to block any music distribu- 
tion channel they don’t own. Not very successfully, though — most gangsters 
are living in the past, more conservative than any normal businessman can 
afford to be. What was it that you put on the wire?” 

Annette closes her eyes. “I don’t remember. No.” She holds up a hand. 
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“Open mike. I streamed you into a file and cut, cut out the bits about me.” 
She opens her eyes and shakes her head. “What was I on?” 

“You don’t know either?” 

He stands up and she walks over and throws her arms around him. “I was 
on you,” she murmurs. 

“Bullshit.” He pulls away, then sees how this upsets her. Something is 
blinking for attention in his glasses; he’s been off-line for the best part of six 
hours and is getting a panicky butterfly stomach at the idea of not being in 
touch with everything that’s happened in the last twenty kiloseconds. “I 
need to know more. Something in that report rattled the wrong cages. Or 
someone ratted on the suitcase exchange — I meant the dispatch to be a 
heads-up for whoever needs a working state-planning system, not an invi- 
tation to shoot me!” 

“Well, then.” She lets go of him. “Do your work.” Coolly: “I’ll be around.” 

He realizes now that he’s hurt her, but he doesn’t see any way of explain- 
ing that he didn’t mean to — at least, not without working himself in deeper. 
He finishes his croissant and plimges into one of those imavoidable fits of 
deep interaction, fingers twitching on invisible keypads and eyeballs jig- 
gling as his glasses funnel deep media straight into his skull through the 
highest bandwidth channel currently available. 

One of his email accounts is halfWay to the moon with automatic mes- 
sages, companies with names like agalmic.holdings.root.8E.F0 screaming 
for the attention of their transitive director. Each of these companies — and 
there are currently more than sixteen thousand of them, although the herd 
is growing day by day — ^has three directors and is the director of three other 
companies. Each of them executes a script in a functional language Manfred 
invented; the directors tell the company what to do, and the instructions in- 
clude orders to pass instructions on to their children. In effect, they are a 
flock of cellular automata, like the cells in Conways Game of Life, only far 
more complex and powerful. 

Manfi-ed’s companies form a programmable grid. Some of them are armed 
with capital in the form of patents Manfred filed and then delegated rather 
than passing on to the Free Intellect Foundation; some of them are effec- 
tively non-trading, but occupy directorial roles. TTieir corporate functions 
(such as filing of accounts and voting in new directors) are all handled cen- 
trally through his company operating framework, and their trading is car- 
ried out via several of the more popular B2B enabler dot-coms. Internally, 
the companies do other, more obscure load-balancing computations, pro- 
cessing resource-allocation problems like a classic state central-planning 
system. None of which explains why fully half of them have been hit by 
random lawsuits in the past twenty-two hours. 

The lawsuits are . . . random. That’s the only pattern Manfred can detect. 
Some of them allege patent infnngements; these he might take seriously, 
except that about a third of the targets are director companies that don’t ac- 
tually do anything visible to the public. A few lawsuits allege mis-manage- 
ment, but then there’s a whole bizarre raft of spurious nonsense: suits for 
wrongful dismissal or age discrimination — against companies with no em- 
ployees — complaints about reckless trading, and an action alleging that the 
defendant (in conspiracy with the prime minister of Japan, the government 
of Canada, and the Emir of Kuwait) is using orbital mind-control lasers to 
make the plaintifTs pet chihuahua bark at all hours of the day and night. 

Manfred groans and does a quick calculation. At the current rate, law- 
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suits are hitting his corporate grid at a rate of one every sixteen seconds — 
up from none in the preceding six months. In another day, this is going to 
saturate him. If it keeps up for a week, itll saturate every court in the Unit- 
ed States. Someone has found a means to do for lawsuits what he’s doing for 
companies — and they’ve chosen him as their target. 

To say that Manfred is imamused is an understatement. If he weren’t al- 
ready preoccupied with Annette’s emotional state and edgy from the intru- 
sion, he’d be livid — but he’s still human enough that he responds to human 
stimuli first. So he determines to do something about it, but he’s still flash- 
ing on the floating gun, her cross-dressing cool. 

Transgression, sex, and networks; these are all on his mind when Mr. 
Glashwiecz phones. 

“Hello?” Manfred answers distractedly; he’s busy pondering the lawsuit 
’hot that’s attacking his systems. 

“Macx! The elusive Mister Macx!” Glashwiecz sounds positively overjoyed 
to have tracked down his target. Manfred winces. 

“Who is this?” he aisks. 

“I called you yesterday,” says the lawyer; “you should have listened.” He 
chortles horribly. “Now I have you!” 

Manfred holds the phone away from his face, like something poisonous. 
“Fm recording this,” he warns. “Who the hell are you and what do you want?” 

“Your wife has retained my peu-tnership’s services to pursue her interests 
in your divorce case. When I called you yesterday, it was to point out that 
your options are running out. I have an order, signed in court three days 
ago, to have all your assets frozen. These ridiculous shell companies 
notwithstanding, she’s going to take you for exactly what you owe her. After 
tax, of course. She’s very insistent on that point.” 

Manfi^ glances roimd, puts his phone on hold for a moment: “Where’s my 
suitcase?” he asks Aineko. The cat sidles away, ignoring him. “Shit.” He can’t 
see the new luggage anywhere: it’s probably on its way to Morocco by now, 
complete with its priceless cargo of high-density information. He returns his 
attention to the phone. Glashwiecz is ^ning on about equitable settlements, 
cumulative IRS tax demands — that seem to have materialized out of fanta- 
sy with Pam’s imprimatur on them — and the need to make a dean breast of 
things in court and confess to his sins. “Where’s the fucking suitcase?” He 
takes the phone off hold. “Shut the fuck up, please, Fm trying to think.” 

“Fm not going to shut up! You’re on the court docket ^ready, Macx. You 
can’t evade your responsibilities forever. You’ve got a wife and a helpless 
daughter to care for — ” 

“A daughter?” That cuts right through Manfred’s preoccupation with the 
suitcase. 

“Didn’t you know?” Glashwiecz sounds pleasantly surprised. “She was de- 
canted on Sunday. Perfectly healthy, Fm told. I thought you knew; you have 
visiting rights via the clinic webcam. Anyway. Ill just leave you with this 
thought, the sooner you come to a settlement the sooner I can unfreeze your 
companies. Goodbye.” 

The suitcase rolls into view, peeping coyly out finm behind Annette’s dress- 
ing table. Manfi^ beckons to it; right now it’s easier to deal with his Plan B 
than dawn raids by objectivist gangsters, Annette’s svilk, his wife’s incessant 
legal spamming, and the news that he is a father against his will. “C’mon over 

here, you stray baggage. Let’s see what I got for my reputation derivatives.” 

^ ^ ^ 
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Anticlimax. 

Annette’s communique is anodyne; a giggling confession off-camera 
(shower-curtain rain in the background) that the famous Manfred Macx is 
in Paris for a weekend of clubbing, drugging, and general hell-raising. Oh, and 
he’s promised to invent three new paradigm shifts before breakfast every day, 
starting with a way to actuahze the arrival of True Communism by building a 
state central-planning apparatus that interfaces perfectly with external mar- 
ket systems and somehow manages to algorithmically outperform the Monte 
Carlo free-for-all of market economics. Just because he can, because hacking 
economics is fun and he wants to hear the screams from the Chicago school. 

Try as he may, Manfred can’t see anything in the press release that is at 
all imusual. It’s just the sort of thing he does, and getting it on the net was 
why he was loolang for a CIA stringer in the first place. 

He tries to explain this to her in the bath as he soaps her back. “I don’t imder- 
stand what the/re on about,” he complains. “There’s nothing that tipped them 
off — except that I was in Paris, and you filed the news. You did nothing wrong.” 

“Mais oui.” She turns round, slippery as an eel, and slides backward into 
the water. “I try to tell you this but you are not listening.” 

“I am now.” Water droplets cling to the outside of his glasses, plastering 
his view of the room with laser speckle highlights. “I’m sorry, Annette. I 
brought this mess with me. I can take it out of your life.” 

“No!” She rises up in front of him and leans forward, face serious. “I said 
yesterday. I want to be your manager. Take me in.” 

“I don’t need a manager; my whole thing is about being fast and out-of- 
control!” 

“You think you do not need a manager, but your companies do,” she ob- 
serves. “You have lawsuits, how many? You cannot the time to oversee them 
spare. The Soviets, they abolish capitalists, but even they need managers. 
Please, let me manage for you!” 

Annette is so intense about the idea that she becomes visibly aroused. He 
leans toward her, cups a hand around one taut nipple. “The company matrix 
isn’t sold yet,” he admits. 

“It is not?” She looks delighted. “Excellent! To who can this be sold, to 
Moscow? To SLORC? To—” 

“I was thinking of the Italian Communist Party,” he says. “It’s a pilot pro- 
ject. I was working on selling it — need the money for my divorce, to close the 
deal on the luggage — ^but it’s not that simple. Someone has to run the damn 
thing — someone with a keen understanding of how to interface a central- 
planning system with a capitalist economy. A system administrator with ex- 
perience of working for a multinational corporation would be ideal, one with 
an interest in finding new ways and means of interfacing the centrally 
planned enterprise to the outside world.” He looks at her with suddenly 
dawning simnise. “Um. You interested?” 

Rome is hotter than downtown Columbia, SC over Thanksgiving week- 
end; it stinks of methane-burning Skodas with a low imdertone of cooked 
dogshit. The cars are brightly colored subcompact missiles, hiutling in and 
out of alleyways like angry wasps: hot-wiring their drive-by-wire seems to 
be the national sport, although Fiat’s embedded-systems people have al- 
ways written notoriously wobbly software. 

Manfred emerges from the Stazione Termini into dusty sunhght, blinking 
like an owl. His glasses keep up a rolling monologue about who lived where 
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in the days of the late Republic; they’re stuck on a tourist channel and won’t 
come imglued from that much history without a struggle. Manfred doesn’t 
feel like a struggle right now. He feels like he’s been sucked dry over the 
weekend: a light, hollow husk that might blow away in a stiff breeze. He has- 
n’t had a patentable idea all day. This is not a good state to be in on a Mon- 
day morning when he’s due to meet the former Minister for Economic Affairs 
in an hour and a half, in order to give him a gift that will probably get the 
minister a shot at higher office, and get Pam’s lawyer off his back for good. 

The ex-Munster’s private persona isn’t what Manfred was expecting. All 
Manfred has seen up to now is a polished public avatar in a traditionally 
cut suit, addressing the Chamber of Deputies in cyberspace: which is why 
when he rings the doorbell set in the whitewashed doorframe of Gianni’s 
front door, he isn’t expecting a piece of Tom of Finland beefcake, complete 
with breechcloth and peaked leather cap, to answer. 

“Hello, I am here to see the minister,” Manfred says carefully. Aineko, 
perched on his left shoulder, attempts to translate: it trills something that 
soimds extremely urgent. Everything sounds urgent in Italian. 

“It’s okay. I’m from Iowa,” says the guy in the doorway. He tucks a thumb 
under one leather strap and grins over his mustache: “What’s it about?” 
Over his shoulder: “Gianni! Visitor!” 

“It’s about the economy,” Manfred says carefully. “Tm here to make it obsolete.” 

The beefcake backs away from the door cautiously — ^then the minister ap- 
pears behind him. “Ah, signore Macx! It’s okay, Johnny, I have been expect- 
ing him.” Gianni extends a rapid welcome, like a hyperactive gnome buried 
in a white toweling bathrobe: “Please come in, my Mend! I’m sure you must 
be tired from your joimiey. A refreshment for the guest if you please, John- 
ny. Would you prefer coffee or something stronger?” 

Five minutes later Manfred is buried up to his ears in a sofa covered in 
buttery white cowhide, a cup of virulently strong espresso balanced precar- 
iously on his knee, while Gianni Vittoria himself holds forth on the prob- 
lems of implementing a postindustrial ecosystem on top of a bureaucratic 
system with its roots in the bull-headedly modernist era of the 1920s. Gian- 
ni is a visionary of the left, a strange attractor within the chaotic phase- 
space of Italian politics. A former professor of Marxist economics, his ideas 
are informed by a painfully honest humanism, and everyone — even his en- 
emies — agrees that he is one of the greatest theoreticians of the post-EU 
era. But his intellectual integrity prevents him from rising to the very top, 
and his fellow-travelers are much ruder about him than his ideological ene- 
mies, accusing him of the ultimate pohtical crime: valuing truth over power. 

Manfred met Gianni a couple of years ago via a hosted politics chatroom; 
at the beginning of last week, he sent him a paper detailing his embeddable 
planned economy and a proposal for using it to turbocharge the endless Ital- 
ian attempt to re-engineer its government systems. This is the thin end of 
the wedge: if Manfred is right, it could catalyze a whole new wave of com- 
munist expansion, driven by humanitarian ideals and demonstrably supe- 
rior performance, rather than wishful thinking and ideology. 

“It is impossible, I fear. This is Italy, my friend: everybody has to have 
their say. Not everybody even underst^ds what it is we are talking about, 
but that won’t stop them talking about it. Since 1945, our government re- 
quires consensus — a reaction to what came before. Do you know we have 
five different routes to putting forward a new law, two of them added as 
emergency measures to break the gridlock? And none of them work on their 
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own unless you can get everybody to agree. Your plan is daring and radical 
but if it works, we must rmderstand why we work — and that digs right to 
the root of being human, and not everyhody wUl agree.” 

At this point, Manfred realizes that he’s lost. “I don’t rmderstand,” he says, 
genuinely puzzled. “What has the human condition got to do with economics?” 

The minister sighs abruptly. “You are very imusual. You earn no money, do 
you? But you are rich, because gratefrd people who have benefited from your 
work give you everything you need. You are like a mediaeval trouhadoru- who 
has formd favor with the aristocracy. Yoim labor is not ahenated — it is given 
freely, and your means of production with you always, inside your head.” 
Manfred hlinks; the jargon is weirdly technical-sormding but o^ogonal to 
his experience, offering him a disquieting glimpse into the world of the ter- 
minally future-shocked. He is surprised to fed that not understanding itches. 

Gianni taps his balding temple with a knuckle hke a walnut. “Most peo- 
ple spend Httle time inside their head. They don’t understand how you live. 
The^re like mediaeval peasants looking in puzzlement at the troubadovm 
This system you invent, for running a plann^ economy, is dehghtful and el- 
egant: Lenin’s heirs would have been awe-struck. But it is not a system for 
the new century. It is not human T 

Manfred scratches his head. “It seems to me that there’s nothing human 
about the economics of scarcity,” He says. “Anyway, hmnans will be obsolete 
as economic units within a couple more decades. All I want to do is make 
everybody rich beyond their wildest dreams before that happens.” A pause 
for a sip of coffee, and to think one honest statement deserves another, “and 
to pay off a divorce settlement.” 

“Ye-es? Well, let me show you my library, my fnend,” Gianni says, stand- 
ing up. “This way.” 

The older man ambles out of the predominantly white living room with 
its carnivorous leather sofas and up a cast-iron spiral staircase that nails 
some kind of upper level onto the base of the building. “Human beings 
aren’t rational,” he calls over his shoulder. “That was the big mistake of the 
Chicago school economists, neo-liberals to a man, and of my predecessors, 
too. If h^mlan behavior were logical, there would be no gambling, hmm? The 
house always wins, after all.” The staircase debouches into another airy 
whitewash^ room, where one wall is occupied by a wooden bench support- 
ing a number of ancient, promiscuously cabled servers and a very new, eye- 
wateringly expensive solid volume renderer. Opposite the bench is a wall oc- 
cupied from floor to ceiling by bookcases: Manfred looks at the ancient, 
low-density medium and sneezes, momentarily bemused by the sight of 
data density measured in kilograms per megabyte rather than vice versa. 

“What’s it tabbing?” Manfred asks, pointing at the renderer, which is 
whining to itself and slowly sintering together something that resembles a 
carriage clock maker’s fever dream of a clockwork-power^ hard disk drive. 

“Oh, one of Johnny’s toys: a micromechanical digital phonograph player,” 
Gianni says dismissively. “He used to design Babbage engines for the Pen- 
tagon: stealth computers. (No Van Eck radiation, you know.) Look.” He care- 
fully pulls a fabric-boimd document out of the obsolescent data wall and 
shows the spine to Manfred: “On the Theory of Games, by John Von Neu- 
mann. Sign^ first edition.” 

Aineko meeps and dumps a slew of confusing purple finite state automa- 
ta into Manfr^’s left eye: the hardback is dusty and dry beneath his finger- 
tips as he remembers to tium the pages gently. “This copy belonged to the 
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personal library of Oleg Kordiovsky. A lucky man is Oleg: he bought it in 
1952, while on a visit to New York, and the MVD let him to keep it.” 

“He must be — ” Manfred pauses. More data, historical timelines. “GosPlan?” 

“Correct.” Gianni smiles thinly. “Two years before the central committee 
denovmced computers as bourgeois deviationist pseudo-science intended to 
dehumanize the proletarian. They recognized the power of robots even then. 
A shame they do not anticipate iJie compiler or the net.” 

“I don’t vmderstand the significance. Nobody back then could expect that 
the main obstacle to doing away with the market would be overcome within 
half a century, surely?” 

“Indeed not. But it’s true: since the nineteen-ei^ties, it has been possible — 
in principle — ^to resolve resource allocation problems algorithmically, by com- 
puter, instead of needing a market. Markets are wasteful: they allow compe- 
tition, much of which is thrown on the scrap heap. So why do they persist?” 

Manfred shrugs. “You tell me. Conservatism?” 

Gianni closes 5ie book and puts it back on the shelf. “Markets afford their 
participants the illusion of free will, my fnend. You will find that human be- 
ings do not hke being forced into doing something, even if it is in their best 
interests. Of necessity, a command economy must be coercive — it does, after 
all, command.” 

“But my system doesn’t! It mediates where supplies go, not who has to 
produce what — ” 

Gianni is shaking his head. “Backward chaining or forward chaining, it is 
still an expert system, my fiiend. Your companies need no human beings, 
and this is a good thing, but they must not direct the activities of human be- 
ings, either. If they do, you have just enslaved people to an abstract ma- 
chine, as dictators have throughout history.” 

Manfred’s eyes scan along the bookshelf. “But the market itself is an ab- 
stract machine! A lousy one, too. I’m mostly free of it — ^but how long is it go- 
ing to continue oppressing people?” 

“Maybe not as long as you fear.” Gianni sits down next to the renderer, 
which is currently extruding the inference mill of the analytical engine. 
“The marginal value of money decreases, after all: the more you have, the 
less it means to you. We are on the edge of a period of prolonged economic 
growth, with annual averages in excess of 20 percent if the Coimcil of Eu- 
rope’s predictor metrics are anything to go by. The last of the flaccid indus- 
trial economy has withered away, and this era’s muscle of economic growth, 
what used to be the high-technology sector, is now everything. We can afford 
a little wastage, my fiiend, if that is the price of keeping people happy until 
the marginal value of money withers away completely.” 

Realization dawns. “You want to abolish scarcity, not just money!” 

“Indeed.” Giaiuii grins. “There’s more to that than mere economic perfor- 
mance; you have to consider abundance as a factor. Don’t plan the economy; 
take things out of the economy. Do you pay for the air you breathe? No. Now, 
do you want to know how you can pay for your divorce settlement?” 

The shutters are thrown back, the curtains tied out of the way, and An- 
nette’s huge living room windows are drawn open in the morning breeze. 

Manfred sits on a leather-topped piano stool, his suitcase open at his feet. 
He’s running a firewire link from the case to Annette’s stereo, an antique 
standalone SDMI unit with a satellite internet uplink. Someone has 
chipped it, crudely revoking its copy-protection algorithm: the back of its 
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case bears scars from their soldering iron. Annette is curled up on the huge 
sofa, wrapped in a caftan and a pair of high bandwidth goggles, taking a 
break from his scheme to thrash out an Arianespace scheduling problem 
with some colleagues in Iran and Guyana. 

His suitcase is full of noise, but what’s coming out of the stereo is ragtime. 
Subtract entropy from a data stream — coincidentally uncompressing it — ^and 
what’s left is information. With a capacity of about a trillion terabytes, the suit- 
case’s holographic storage reservoir has enough capacity to hold every music, 
film, and video production of the twentieth century with room to spare. This 
is all stuff that is effectively out of copyright control, work-for-hire owned by 
bankrupt companies, releasi^ before the CCAA could make their media clamp- 
dovra stick. Manfred is streaming the music through Annette’s stereo — ^but 
keeping the noise it was convolute with. High-grade entropy is valuable 

Presently, Manfred sighs and pushes his glasses up his forehead, killing 
the displays. He’s thought his way around every permutation of what’s go- 
ing on, and it looks like Gianni was right; there’s nothing left to do but wait 
for everyone to show up. 

For a moment, he feels old and desolate, as slow as an unassisted human 
mind. Agencies have been swapping in and out of his head for the past day, 
ever since he got back fi:nm Rome; he’s developed a butterfly attention span, 
irritable and unable to focus on anything while the information streams 
fight it out for control of his cortex, arguing about a solution to his predica- 
ment. Annette is putting up with his mood swings surprisingly calmly; he’s 
not svu-e why, but he glances her way fondly. Her obsessions run surprising- 
ly deep, and she’s quite clearly using him for her own purposes. So why does 
he feel more comfortable around her than he ever did with Pam? 

She stretches and pushes her goggles up. “Oui?” 

“I was just thinking.” He smiles. “Three days and you haven’t told me 
what I should be doing with myself yet.” 

She pulls a face. “Why would I do that?” 

“Oh, no reason. I’m just not over — ” he shrugs uncomfortably. There it is, 
an inexplicable absence in his life: but not one he feels he urgently needs to 
fill yet. Is this what a relationship between equals feels like? He’s not sure; 
starting with the occlusive cocooning of his upbringing and continuing 
through all his adult relationships, he’s been effertively — ^voluntarily — dom- 
inated by his partners. Maybe the anti-submissive conditioning is working, 
after all. But if so, why this creative malaise? Why isn’t he coming up with 
original new ideas this week? Could it be that his peculiar brand of creativ- 
ity is an outlet, that he needs the pressure of being lovingly enslaved to 
make him burst out into a great flowering of imaginative brilliance? 

Annette stands up and walks over, slowly. He looks at her and feels lust 
and affection, and isn’t sure whether or not this is love. “When are they 
due?” she asks, leaning over him. 

“Any — ” the doorbell chimes. 

“Ah. I will get that.” She stalks away, opens the door. 

“You!” 

Manfred’s head snaps round as if he’s on a leash. Her leash: but he wasn’t 
expecting her to come in person. 

“Yes, me,” Annette says easily. “Come in. Be my guest.” 

Pam enters the apartment living room with flashing eyes, her tame 
lawyer in tow. “Well, look what the robot kitty dragged in,” she drawls, fixing 
Manfred with an expression that owes more to contempt than to humor. 
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Manfred rises; for a moment, he’s transfixed by the sight of his domina- 
trix wife, and his — mistress? conspirator? — side by side. The contrast is 
marked: Annette’s expression of ironic amusement a foil for Pamela’s angry 
sincerity. Somewhere behind them stands a balding middle-aged man in a 
suit, carrying a foho: just the kind of diligent serf Pam would have tinned 
him into, given time. Manfred musters up a smile. “Can I offer you some cof- 
fee?” he asks. “The party of the third part seems to be late.” 

“Coffee would be great, mine’s dark, no sugar,” twitters the lawyer. He 
puts his briefcase down on a side table and fiddles with his wearable until a 
light begins to bhnk from his spectacle frames: “I’m recording this, I’m sure 
you understand.” 

Annette sniffs and heads for the kitchen, which is charmingly manual but 
not very efficient: Pam is pretending she doesn’t exist. “Well, well, well.” She 
shakes her head. “I’d expected better of you than a French tart’s boudoir, 
Manny. And before the divorce’s even settled.” 

“I’m surprised you’re not in the hospital,” he says. “I gather post-natal re- 
covery is outsourced these days?” 

“The employers.” She slips her long coat off her shoulders and hangs it be- 
hind the broad wooden door. “They subsidize everything when you reach my 
grade.” Pamela is tall, ash-blonde, with features that speak of an unexplored 
modeling career. She’s wearing a very short, very expensive dress, the kind 
of weapon in the war between the sexes that ought to come with an end- 
user certificate: but to his surprise it has no effect on him. He realizes that 
he’s completely unable to evaluate her gender: it’s almost as if she’s become a 
member of another species. “As you’d be aware if you’d been paying attention.” 

“I always pay attention, Pam,” he says: “it’s the only currency I carry.” 

“Very (froll, ha ha,” interrupts Glashwiecz, the lawyer. “You do realize that 
you’re paying me while I stand here hstening to this fascinating by-play?” 

Manfr^ stares at him: “You know I don’t have any money.” 

“Ah.” Glashwiecz smiles. “But you must be mistaken. Certainly the judge 
will agree with me that you must be mistaken — all a lack of paper docu- 
mentation means is that you’ve covered your trail. There’s the small matter 
of the several thousand corporations you own, indirectly: somewhere at the 
bottom of that pile there’s got to be something, hasn’t there?” 

A hissing, biu-bling noise like a sackful of large hzards being drowned in 
mud emanates from the kitchen, suggesting that Annette’s percolator is 
nearly ready. Manfred’s left hand twitches, playing chords on an air key- 
board; without being at all obvious, he’s releasing a bulletin about his cur- 
rent activities that should soon have an effect on the reputation market- 
place. Manfred heads for the sofa. “Your attack was rather elegant,” he 
comments, as Pam disappears into the kitchen. 

Glashwiecz nods. “The idea was one of my interns’,” he says. “I don’t un- 
derstand this distributed denial of service stuff, but Lisa grew up on it. 
Something about it being a legal travesty, but workable all the same.” 

“Uh-huh.” Manfred’s opinion of the lawyer drops a notch. He notices Pam 
re-appearing from the kitchen, her expression icy; a moment later Annette 
surfaces carrying a jug and some cups, beaming innocently. Something’s go- 
ing on, but at that moment one of his agents nudges him urgently in the left 
ear, his suitcase keens mournfully and beams a sense of utter despair at 
him, and the doorbell rings again. 

“1^ what’s the scam?” Glashwiecz sits down uncomfortably close to Man- 
fi:^ and murmurs out of one side of his mouth. “Where’s the money?” 
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Manfred looks at him irritably; “There is no money” he says. “The idea is 
to make money obsolete. Hasn’t she explained that?” His eyes wander, tak- 
ing in the lawyer’s Philippe Patek watdi, his Java-enabled signet ring. 

“C’mon. Don’t give me that line. Look, all it takes is a couple of million 
and you can buy yom* way free for all I care. All Pm here for is to see that your 
wife and daughter don’t get left penniless and starving. You know and I know 
that you’ve got bags of it stuffed away — just look at your reputation! You 
didn’t get that by standing at the roadside with a begging bowl, did you?” 

Manfred snorts. “You’re talking about an elite IRS auditor here. She isn’t 
penniless; she gets a commission on every poor bastard she takes to the 
cleaners and she was bom with a tmst fund. Me, I — ” The stereo bleeps. 
Manfred pulls his glasses on. Whispering ghosts of dead artists hum 
through his ear lobes, urgently demanding ^eir freedom. Someone knocks 
at the door again and he glances round to see Annette walking toward it. 

“You’re making it hard on yourself” Glashwiecz warns. 

“Expecting company?” Pam eisks, one brittle eyebrow raised in Manfred’s 
direction. 

“No—” 

Annette opens the door and a couple of guards in full SWAT gear march 
in. They’re clutching gadgets that look hke a cross between a digital sewing 
machine and a grenade larmcher, and their helmets are studded with so 
many sensors that they resemble nineteen-fifties space probes. “That’s 
them,” Annette says clearly. 

“Mais oui.” The door closes itself and the guards stand to either side. An- 
nette stalks toward Pam. 

“You think to walk in here, to my pied-a-terre, and take from Manfred?” 
She snorts. 

“You’re making a big mistake, lady,” Pam says, her voice steady and cold 
enough to hquefy hehum. 

A burst of static from one of the troopers. “No,” Annette says distantly. “No 
mistake.” 

She points at Glashwiecz. “Are you aware of the takeover?” 

“Takeover?” The lawyer looks puzzled, but not alarmed by the presence of 
the guards. 

“As of three hours ago,” Manfred says quietly, “I sold a controlling interest 
in agalmic.holdings.root. 1.1.1 to Athene Accelerants BV, a ventime capital 
outfit from Maastricht. One dot one dot one is the root node of the central 
planning tree. Athene aren’t your usual VC, they’re accelerants — ^they take 
explosive business plans and detonate them.” Glashwiecz is looking pale: 
whether with anger or fear of a lost commission is impossible to tell. “Actu- 
ally, Athene Accelerants are owned by a shell company owned by the Italian 
Commimist Party’s pension trust. The point is, you’re in the presence of one 
dot one dot one’s chief operations officer.” 

Pam looks annoyed. “Peurile attempts to dodge responsibility — ” 

Annette clears her throat. “Exactly who do you think you are trying to 
sue?” she asks Glashwiecz sweetly. “Here we have laws about unfair re- 
straint of trade. Also about foreign pohtical interference, specifically in the 
financial affairs of an Italian party of government.” 

“You wouldn’t — ” 

“I would.” Manfred brushes his hands on his knees and stands up. “Done 
yet?” he asks the suitcase. 

Muffled beeps, then a gravelly synthesized voice speaks: “Uploads completed.” 
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“Ah, good.” He grins at Annette. “Time for our next. . . ?” 

On cue, the doorbell rings again. The guards sidle to either side of the 
door. Annette snaps her fingers and the door opens to admit a pair of smart- 
ly dressed thugs. It’s beginning to get crowded in the hving room. 

“Which one of you is Macx?” snaps the older one of the two thugs, staring 
at Glashwiecz for no obvious reason. He hefts an alxuninum briefcase. “Got 
a writ to serve.” 

“You’d be the CCAA?” asks Manfred. 

“You bet. If you’re Macx, I have a restradning order — ” 

Manfred raises a hand. “It’s not me you want,” he says. “It’s this lady.” He 
points at Pam, whose mouth opens in silent protest. “Ysee, the intellectual 
property you’re chasing wants to be free. It’s so free that it’s now adminis- 
tered by a complex set of corporate instruments lodged in the Netherlands, 
and the prime shareholder as of approximately four minutes ago is my soon- 
to-be-ex-wife Pamela, here.” He winks at Glashwiecz. “Except she doesn’t 
control anything.” 

“Just what do you think you’re playing at, Manfred?” Pamela snarls, un- 
able to contain herself any longer. The guards shuffle: the larger, junior 
CCAA enforcer tugs at his boss’s jacket nervously. 

“Well.” Manfred picks up his coffee and takes a sip. Grimaces. “Pam want- 
ed a divorce settlement, didn’t she? The most valuable assets I own are the 
rights to a whole bvmch of recategorized work-for-hire that slipped through 
the CCAA’s fingers a few years back. Part of the twentieth century’s cultur- 
al heritage that got locked away by the music industry in the last decade; 
Janis Joplin, the Doors, that sort of thing. Artists who weren’t aroimd to de- 
fend themselves any more. When the music cartels went bust, the rights 
went for a walk. I took them over originally with the idea of setting the mu- 
sic free. Giving it back to the pubhc domain, as it were.” 

Annette nods at the guards, one of whom nods back and starts muttering 
and buzzing into a throat mike. Manfred continues. “I was working on a so- 
lution to the central planning paradox — how to interface a centrally 
planned enclave to a market economy. My good friend Gianni Vittoria sug- 
gested that such a shell-game could have alternative uses. So Tve not freed 
the music. Instead, I signed the rights over to various actors and threads 
running inside the agalmic holdings network — currently one million, forty- 
eight thoussmd, five hvmdred and seventy-five companies. 'They swap rights 
rapidly — the rights to any given song are resident in a given company for, 
oh, all of fifty milliseconds at a time. Now understand, I don’t own these 
companies. I don’t even have a financial interest in them any more. I’ve 
deeded my share of the profits to Pam, here.” 

He takes another mouthful of coffee. The recording mafiya goon glares at 
him. Pam glares at him. Annette stands against one w^, looldng amused. “Per- 
haps you’d like to sort it out between you?” he asks. Aside, to Gla^wiecz: “I trust 
you’U drop your denial of service attack before I set the Itahan parliament on 
you? By the way, you’U find the book value of the inteUectual property assets I 
deeded to Pamela — by the value these gentlemen place on them — is somewhere 
in excess of a biUion doUars. As that’s rather more than ninety-nine-point-nine 
percent of my assets you’ll probably want to look elsewhere for your fees.” 

Glashwiecz stands up carefully. The lead goon stares at Pamela. “Is this 
true?” he demands. “This little squirt give you IP assets of Sony Music? We 
have claim! You come to us for distribution or you get in deep trouble!” 

The second goon rumbles agreement: “Remember, dose MP3’s, dey bad for 
you health!” 
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Annette claps her hands. “If you would to leave my apartment, please.” 
The door, attentive as ever, swings open: “You are no longer welcome here!” 

“This means you,” Manfred advises Pam, helpfully. 

“You bastardr she spits at him. 

Manfred forces a smile, bemused by his inability to respond to her the 
way she wants. “I thought you wanted my assets? Are the encumbrances too 
much for you?” 

“You know what I mean! You and that two-bit euro-whore! 111 get you for 
child neglect!” 

His smile freezes. “Try it and I’ll sue you for breach of patent rights. My 
genome, you vmderstand.” 

Pam is taken aback by this. “You patented your own genome? What hap- 
pened to the brave new communist, sharing information freely?” 

Manfred stops smiling. “Divorce happen^.” 

She turns on her heel and stalks out of his life, tame attorney in tow be- 
hind her, muttering about class-action lawsuits and violations of the Digital 
Millennium Copyright Act. The CCAA lawyer’s tame gorilla makes a grab 
for Gleishwiecz’s shoulder and the guards move in, hustling the whole mov- 
able feast out into the stairwell. The door slides shut on a chaos of impend- 
ing recursive lawsuits, and Manfred breathes a huge wheeze of relief 

Annette walks over to him and leans her chin on the top of his head. 
“Think it will work?” she asks. 

“Well. The CCAA will sue the hell out of the company network for a while 
if they try to distribute by any channel that isn’t controlled by the Mafiya. 
Pam gets rights to all the music, her settlement, but she can’t sell it with- 
out going through the mob. And I got to serve notice on that legal shark: if 
he tries to take me on, he’s got to be politically bulletproof Hnin. Maybe I 
ought not to plan on going back to the USA this side of the singularity.” 

“Profits.” j^jmette sighs. “I do not easily imderstand this way of yours. Or 
this apocalyptic obsession with the singularity.” 

“Remember the old aphorism, if you love something, set it fi:^? I freed the 
music.” 

“But you didn’t! You signed rights over — ” 

“But first I uploaded the entire stash to Eternity and several other cryp- 
tographically anonymized public network filesystems over the past few 
hoiu^, so there’ll be rampant piracy. But that’s not the point. The point is 
abimdance. The mafiya can’t stop it being distributed. Psun is welcome to 
her cut if she can figure an angle — ^but I bet she can’t; she still believes in 
classical economics, one minus one equals zero. Information doesn’t work 
that way. What matters is that people will be able to hear the music; instead 
of a Soviet central planning system I’ve turned the network into a firewall 
to protect freed intellectual property.” 

“Oh, Manfi:^. You hopeless idealist.” She strokes his shoulder. “Whatever 
for?” 

“It’s not just the music. When we develop a working AI we’ll need a way of 
defending it against legal threats — ” 

He’s still explaining to her how he’s laying the foimdations for the trans- 
human explosion due early in the next decade when she picks him up in 
both arms, carries him to her bedroom, and commits outrageous acts of ten- 
der intimacy with him. But that’s okay. He’s still human, this decade. That, 
too, will pass, thinks the bulk of his metacortex: and it drifts off into the net 
to think deep thoughts elsewhere, leaving his meatbody to experience the 
ancient pleasures of the flesh set fi^. O 
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O ur maternal uncle, Kritias Ngumbe, was not at home for his birthday: 
he had flown off to the Hawaiian Islands. Although she did not approve 
of globe-flitting, the idle sport of rich yoimg people. Mother suggested 
that we fly after the old man and bring him hi presents. Dion, my twin, 
could not get leave from the hospital, so we were only four in Phoeli’s ele- 
gant, golden Lepido: Daiban, Phoebe, Lvuna, and our visitor, Hilda, a stu- 
dent from northern Europe. She was a girl of wildly exotic appearance: she 
put me in mind of a swan. Her skin was whiter than marble, her hair ab- 
solutely straight and yellow-gold in color, her eyes a pale blue, like the af- 
ternoon sky into which we had risen. 

“Brother-heart,” Phoebe said to me, teasing, “do you know why the uncle 
took off?” 

“Why should Luma know?” demanded Daiban, our youngest. “He takes no 
interest in the family!” 

“I think I do know,” I rephed. 

I had made the discovery in the coiu^e of my work. I brought up a ten- 
day-old News Theater program on the nearest screen and we watched the 
short item from Honolulu. The Oceanographic Survey from Tokyo was be- 
ginning work in the Haiu’aki trench, southeast of the island continent of Ni- 
honshu, home of the fascinating pouched faima. 

“In this area of the Taroan Ocean,” said the chronist, “poets and dreamers 
have placed the fabled islands of Aotearoa, the Land of the Long White 
Cloud.” 

“Oh dear,” said Phoebe softly. “Poor Uncle Kritias!” 

“The old fool!” biu^t out Daiban. “Still taken with his mystical sunken is- 
lands!” 

“Well, islands come and go,” I said. “They do sink.” 

“And not only islands,” said Phoebe, “^member your geography, little 
brother. The Aegean was once a blind alley with no Straits of Daphne, no 
inviting seaway to the east. Imagine that! No Arabian Ocean but the plains 
of Lost Arabia.” 

“That’s quite difierent,” said Daiban. 

“The Land of the Long White Cloud,” said Hilda. “It sounds so beautiful. 
What is this island Aotearoa? Is it a magic place like Tir-nan-og, the island 
of the blessed?” 

“Yes, a little,” I replied. “There are many theories of where these islands 
lay and what kind of civihzation they had. Look . . . here is an entry from a 
school encyclopedia.” 

Hilda sat before the screen and brushed back her shining hair with a ges- 
ture that stole my heart. 

“Oh, it is nonsense . . .” insisted Daiban. 

But he turned to another of the screens and read the entry too: 

AOTEAROA, in the tradition of antiquity, a large island in the Taroan 
Ocean, situated near the island continent ofNihonshu. The first recorded ac- 
count of Aotearoa, which is said to have been engulfed by the ocean as the re- 
sult of an earthquake, appears in Voyages, a work by the explorer poet Or- 
pheon. According to this account, the island was described to the Athenian 
statesman Solon during his travels in the east by a Brahman priest who 
maintained that it was more than twice as large as the island of Lankha. 
The priest further revealed that a flourishing civilization centered on 
Aotearoa, reputedly about the tenth millennium Before Benin, and that the 
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nation had influenced all the peoples of the southern ocean and spread its 
wisdom abroad to the kingdoms of Peru and Mexico and to the Confedera- 
cies ofManitou. In a later work. Dialogues, Orpheon records the history of 
Aotearoa and depicts the nation as an ideal commonwealth. Though Or- 
pheon’s descriptive material and history are probably fictional, the possibil- 
ity exists that he had access to records no longer extant. The Aotearoa tradi- 
tion has persisted through the centuries, and as recently as the twenty-ninth 
century, prominent writers, including the Bantu satirist Aphrodite Mgave, 
have given credence to it. In attempts to explain the tradition scholars have 
variously identified the island with Hawaii, Tahiti, Okinawa, and Lankha. 

“The encyclopedia is rather dry,” 1 said. “The poets and dreamers prefer 
something like this!” 

1 touch^ the console again, and there was Zozoe, the popular lutenist, in 
a rohe of gold fringes. He intoned sweetly: 

“Aotearoa is the most beautiful of all lands! 

From the movmtains to the sea. 

From the plains to the rushing rivers 
There was never a land more beautiful. 

Who rem ains to sing of your untrodden shore. 

The silence of forest and lake. 

The wonder of your bell-voiced birds? 

“Aotearoa is the land of wisdom and of hght. 

The Tohungas, priests and philosophers. 

Looked out upon their fair green land 
From the fabled pink and white palaces. 

They numbered the stars from Moimt Tarawera, 

They harnessed the might of the fire-moimtains. 

They explored the mysteries of the sea. 

“Aotearoa is the lost land of our dreams. 

It has descended, bimiing, into the sea. 

It has been shaken to pieces by the angry Gods! 

Yet it returns in the voices of yovmg men. 

In the grace of yoimg women, dancing. 

It can be glimpsed from afar. 

Like mist upon the surface of the sea.” 

“Angiy Gods, indeed,” said Daiban. “Seriously, Luma, you don’t believe a 
word of this rubbish, do you?” 

“No,” 1 admitted sadly. 

“Recliners,” said Phoebe, “we are coming in to land.” 

Kritias was the guest of his friend Prince Kalani. Hawaiian hospitahty is 
well-known, and we were taken at once to a small banquet in an inner 
coiutyard of the pedace. There sat our imcle, wearing a feather cloak over 
his tunic. He was pleased to see us but tried not to show it. Daiban had 
brought him a compass in a crystal box; Phoebe had woven a belt; 1 gave 
him a miniature phonotron. When he tried it out, the voice of Zozoe soimded 
with his incantation to the lute: “Aotearoa is the most beautiful of all lands!” 
Kritias switched off the phonotron with a rueful smile. 
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* * * 


The prince’s daughter, a tall and stately woman, garlanded each guest 
with a lei of fragrant white flowers. She paused before Hilda, our northern 
girl, who had bent her head to receive the garland, and then passed on. No 
one could save the situation: the princess had taken Hilda for a servant or 
even a slave. Phoebe at once stripped off her own lei and placed it aroimd 
the neck of her friend. I wondered if there had been slaves in Aotearoa. It 
was an evil too slowly eradicated in Benin and the Hellenic world. 

After the feast, we were left alone with Kritias in a lofty room that looked 
out upon the ocean. 

“Well, Uncle,” said Daiban, “what news of the oceanographic survey?” 

Kritias shook his head. He stood looking out into the mild southern night; 
the constellation of the Cross blazed overhead. I was reminded that as a 
yoimg man my xmcle had been initiated into one of the mathematical cults. 

“Daiban, my dear boy,” said Kritias, “surely you reahze the necessity for 
these islands. . . .” 

“Tell us,” said Phoebe gently. “Tell us of Aotearoa.” 

“What is there to tell?” he said, still gazing out at the starry heavens. “Why 
should there not be a tradition of wisdom, of life-giving science? What is 
more beautiful than an island, a lost island, receding before us, imattEiin- 
able as the days of our youth? They will find nothing in the Hauraki trench, 
yet Aotearoa slumbers deep down ... its mountains, its palaces. . . . Have 
you read Philemon’s Theory of Archetypes?” 

“I have. Master Ngumbe,” said Hilda. “I have searched my dreams for a 
rehable soul-companion. Perhaps I should seek elsewhere.” 

She looked directly at me. I was confused, then joyful. 

“Come,” I said, “we must fly back and leave our Uncle Kritias to contem- 
plate his lost islands.” 

On the return flight, we were all very quiet: I sat beside Hilda. We did not 
even touch hands. Neither of my siblings were aware that we had fallen in 
love. I wondered if Dion, my other brother, my identical twin, would know 
when he set eyes upon me. I had always been considered veiy cynical, yet 
now it seemed that I was about to discover a new world. 

“Of course,” said Phoebe, “we should never forget that, technically speak- 
ing, we five on an island too.” 

We laughed, relieving tension, and looked down at the grey waters of the 
Tritonic Ocean. Our golden craft soared over the vast metropolitan coast of 
Benin, and we saw, outlined in light, the ancient towers of Atlantis. O 
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S ome optimist in the Star Survey christened the planet New Earth. It 
was warmed by a Sun-like star. The mass and gravity were only slight- 
ly less than Earth’s, the day very slightly longer. The oceans were water, 
and water ice capped the poles. The surface air pressure was near Earth 
normal. 

“A perfect world!” my uncle boasted. “Except for one odd feature. The at- 
mosphere is nearly pure nitrogen, with a whiff of carbon dioxide but hardly 
a trace of oxygen. A survey lander discovered that, and never returned. 
Tough luck for the crew, but good news for me. I got the planet for a song.” 
He wanted me to terraform it. 

“A shce of apple pie,” he scoffed when I shrank from the problems. “Just 
sow the seas with engineered algae spores. Wait for photosynthesis to re- 
lease oxygen out of the water.” 

“How long would that take?” 

“What’s time?” His pudgy fingers snapped the years away. “Fly home for a 
hohday and back there again. Ninety-seven light-years each way. Two cen- 
turies for the spores to work. Only a weekend for you, what wi^ the rela- 
tivistic time contraction. You’ll have a paradise planet ready to welcome our 
colonists and get home again with your own ticket to immortality.” 
Immortality? I wanted to strangle him. 

He is immortal, with his own imperial sense of time, but the members of 
his tight httle fellowship are jealous of their secrets and slow to admit out- 
siders. Not that I’d longed to become his eternal handyman or abandon my 
own place and time for a life of interstellEu- adventure. 

Yet he is my uncle. He’s a legendary interstellar tycoon, enormously 
wealthy. His enemies hke to paint him as a devouring octopus with a thou- 
sand arms writhing though the galaxy. As a child I had dreaded his sudden 
fits of rage when some unlucky flunky failed to please him. Yet I had 
learned to tolerate him. 

Hard enough to love, he’s a short, shrewd, d3mamic man with a round 
baby face. His fat cheeks are pink and hairless from the precious micro-ma- 
chines in his blood, which sharpen his wits and preserve him from illness or 
age. He can seem genial and generous enough, so long as you please him. 

My father, two years younger, had been the unlucky brother. A disap- 
pointed idealist, a failed artist, an ill-starred lover. When my imcle offered 
him a chance at immortality, he refused it because he thought people should 
be equal. His avant-garde art found no buyers. My mother left him for an- 
other eternal. He vanished from Earth the year I was five. My imcle adopt- 
ed me, sent me though expensive schools, promised me a fine future in his 
companies. When he named me his personal agent on New Earth, I knew I 
had to go. 

I found a crew at the Skipper’s Club. That’s an ancient building inhabited 
by ancient starmen who run a sort of hiring hall and retirement home for 
skipship crews. Long halls in the basement crypt are lined with cold lockers 
labeled with the fading names of men and women who had planned to be 
back after decades or centuries to open them again. 

The pilot I hired was Buzz Bates, a lanky, bald, and ageless veteran of 
half a hundred flights. His copilot was an anxious young apprentice who 
had never been beyond the solar system. I spent an evening with them in 
the bar, listening to his tales of desperate adventure on far-off worlds, and 
even here on Earth. 
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Home from his first voyage on the eve of the great New England disaster, 
he barely got off again before the impact. His birth city, ancient New York, 
was gone when he got back again, Atlantica standing on the site. The ap- 
prentice listened uneasily and drank too much until Bates finally had to 
help him up to his room. 

I rented a cold crypt box for myself and left a few documents and holos I 
didn’t want to lose. We took off in a little quantiun-wave cruiser with a load 
of engineered algae spores and gear for their dispersal. Our staff biologist 
was Elena Queler. A lively brunette with a wiy wit and a voice I liked. She 
laughed at my regrets at having to abandon all I had known. 

“No grief for me! My own life had gone sour. Wrong guy living with me. 
Research funds dried up. Thumbs turned down on my nano-nurse project. 
Nitrogen or spitrogen. New Earth has got to be better than the hell I’ve had 
here.” 

We scanned the planet from space. 

“Another Eden!” Excitement lit her piquant face. “Waiting to be created.” 

The seas were a pure and brilliant blue, the two great continents rimmed 
with bare earth in many different shades, but never a hint of green chloro- 
phyll. Most of the land shone with a strange and brilliant white. 

“Snow?” I wondered. 

“In the tropics?” She laughed at the question and turned serious. “The 
spectrometer boggles me. Odd signatures of sihcon and carbon. Not a trace 
of free oxygen. I want a closer look.” 

As we dropped closer. Pilot Bates discovered a tiny satellite in low orbit. It 
turned out to be the lost lander. The copilot got into space gear to go aboard. 
He was gone a long time. 

“All dead.” 

Back at last, peeling off his gear, he looked sick and shaken. 

“The crew. TTie automatics. Everything.” He shivered emd stood silent till 
Bates made him go on. “I got through the lock with a laser torch. No air in- 
side. The bodies are freeze-dried mummies, brittle as glass. I foimd a quar- 
ter-ton of some queer crystal stxiff they’d loaded in the cargo bay. It must 
have killed them.” 

“How?” 

“Just a hunch.” He shrugged and went silent for an instant. “If you’d seen 
the bodies! Mouths gaping open. Oxygen masks still in their hands, but I 
think they died fighting for breath. 

“I found these.” 

He tossed a plastic bag that rattled when the pilot caught it. 

“Don’t ask where they got them.” He shivered. “Bait, I imagine, to tempt 
them out of their wits.” 

The bag held half a kilo of diamonds. Perfect white octahedral crystals 
weighing up to a dozen carats, they ghttered like a shattered rainbow when 
he let us see them. The pilot goggled at them and battered him with ques- 
tions. 

“I never touched the white stuff” he said. “I don’t know what it is. I don’t 
want to. I did look for records, a logbook, anything. Not a clue. I think all 
they thought about was how to get away alive. My own luck was better, but 
I don’t want to stretch it.” 

“We have to land,” Bates told me. “If we don’t, your vmcle would only send 
us back.” 
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The diamonds had captured Elena. 

“So many!” She stirred a handful of the great gems with a finely tapered 
forefinger, her own eyes shining. “So hig! So perfect. All alm ost identical. Fve 
got to know how they came to be.” 

She wanted to see that strange white stuff for herself The copilot was still 
fighting his funk. Bates was cautious, but he set us down on the western 
shore of a narrow moimtain peninsula that ran south across the equator 
from the largest continent. She ran tests and pronounced the nitrogen 
harmless, so long as we didn’t try to breathe it. 

With oxypacks and breathing masks, we cycled out of the air lock. A 
breeze off the sea felt warm enough for T-shirts, but the white sand beach 
sloped up to what looked like banks of snow. Dark cliffs stood beyond them, 
cut with a sheer-walled canyon that came down fi"om a movmtain ridge. The 
cliffs were topped with something white. 

We had come prepared for work outside, with nuclear power for the oxy- 
gen generators. To sow the algae, we had brought foiu- light rocket-driven 
drones. The pilots went to work at once, assembling them. I climbed down to 
a tidal pool for a sample of the native sea water when Elena wanted to test 
the spores in it and tramped with her up the beach for a closer look at the 
white stuff. 

“Frost!” She knelt with a pocket lens to study films of it on the rocks. The 
mask muffled her voice. “But growing like something ahve.” 

Under the sun, it did ghtter like frost. 

“Hexagonal crystals,” she said. “Like snowflakes, but — ” She leaned closer. 
“Each one has a bright point at the center. Something that glints like a tiny 
diamond.” 

Higher up the beach it had grown thicker, finally into something Uke crys- 
tal fur, ankle deep. Fascinated with it, she was stffl disappointed. 

“I had a glimpse of something taller, farther inland, as we came down. I’d 
like to see it.” 

“I don’t want you to kill yourself” 

“Not with all these riddles around us!” Dark eyes shining, she shrugged 
danger away. “I could work here forever.” 

In the months we stayed to watch the spores at work, I came to love her. 
Back on Earth, I’d begun a very modest academic career, planning a histor- 
ical monograph on my imcle’s interstellar enterprises. No woman had ever 
held me long, but her fascination with the exotic mysteries of the planet 
gave Elena herself a bit of its hazardous allure. Perhaps I gave her an es- 
cape from too much strangeness. She began to share her cabin with me. 

'The copilot was jealous; he had dated her before we left Earth. To fend 
him off, she announced that we were engaged. We made a little ceremony of 
it. The pilot had brought wine. I had no ring. Instead, I gave her a keepsake 
coin. A farewell gift from my father before he went away, it was a worn sil- 
ver dollar minted in ancient America. He told me to carry it for luck, though 
it had brought no luck to him. 

Cheerfully enough, the copilot lifted his glass to us and the future of New 
Earth. 

That did look bright. Testing sea water, Elena found free oxygen. She 
planted seed in a patch of dry silt by the stream, had us dig an irrigation 
ditch, took holos for my uncle as they sprouted and grew. She served us a 
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feast of ripe red tomatoes and golden cantaloupe and fresh green com, and 
begged the pilots to move our ship farther inland. 

TTie copilot hunched to something like a shudder. “If you’d seen those 
mummies in the survey craft — ” 

“Let’s leave that till later,” the pilot urged her, more tactfully. “A skipship’s 
not a taxi. We need a level spot like this beach for any safe landing, not any 
sort of forest. We should have an oxygen atmosphere by the time we get 
back, and vehicles for surface exploration.” 

She wanted to study the planet in its native state, before the liberated 
oxygen could change it. If we couldn’t move the ship, she was going inland 
on foot. 

“Up those cliffs?” The pilot shook his head. “With your gear to carry? I 
wouldn’t try.” 

“Give me a chance,” she urged him. “I had a glimpse as we came down. 
Something — ” We were off the ship, standing in our camp on the beach. She 
stopped to shake her head at the banks of snow white crystals above us. “I 
can’t imagine what, but it’s not too far. The oxypack should last to get me up 
there and back again, with time enough to spare.” 

She had told me she was pregnant. I begged her to think of the child, but 
the challenge of the planet meant more to her than anything. She showed 
the pilot a letter of authority from my uncle. He agreed to wait for her, with 
a warning that he could moimt no rescue effort if she ran into trouble. 

She thanked him, hugged me, and tramped away across the sihcon frost, 
stumbling sometimes under the weight of the oxypack on her back. We 
watched ^ she was finally gone beyond a bend in the canyon wall. After a 
sleepless night, I told the pilot I wanted to follow. 

“Forget it.” He set his gray-stubbled jaw, scowling at me. “Your responsibil- 
ity is to your vmcle. And, if you’ll excuse me, she’s more fit than you are. She 
knows the hazards. The best we can do is hope she gets back on her own.” 

She didn’t. We waited till her oxypack was surely dead. The pilot said we 
had to go. Whatever the copilot had felt for her, he seemed happy enough at 
the fin^ feast he made us out of her garden. The pilot povu^ what was left 
of the wine. 

“Don’t blame yourself.” He tried to ease my self-reproach. “We all tried to 
warn her.” 

We went home to Earth. 

None of my friends or other relatives had been immortal, and Atlantica 
had become a strange and lonely place for me. My uncle had grown his hair 
longer, changed to a lilac cologne, found a stranger tailor. Yet he was always 
the imperious eternal. His smooth moon face still flushed red at any opposi- 
tion or delay, but the diamonds had him oozing charm. 

“Theyll double my worth,” he exulted. “And make you immortal.” 

I was to stay on Earth as head of the new corporation set up to exploit the 
planet. The pilot was to command the expedition and become the governor. 
He launched the project with a lavish banquet for his dazzled investors. 
There were toasts to him, to the pilot, to me. In the glow of the wine, I did feel 
almost immortal. 

Next day, a little hung over, I foimd my way through new streets back to 
the SkippeFs Club. The old building looked shabbier and smaller than ever, 
dwarfed now by a forest of towers aroimd it. I paid the rent due and opened 
Elena’s cold crypt box. 
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Inside, I found a little green jade Buddha, holo shots of her home and her 
parents and her kid sister, a hand-written diary with entries about her 
school friends and a young hyperspace engineer who had taken her out to 
Neptune Station on the firet trial flight of a new skipship and broken her 
he^ when he left on an eighty-year cruise. One of the holos, made at the 
dig, showed her squinting happily into the Indian sun, holding the little 
jade figure up to the camera. 

“A wonderful omen!” she had captioned it. “Of enhghtenment to come!” 

I read the words through a blur of tears, still dreaming of things I had 
failed to do that might have saved her. When my mind had cleared, along 
with my vision, I renewed the lease on my own box and left her diary and 
the Buddha in it. Next day I told my uncle to keep the desk job. I was re- 
turning to New Earth. 

His baby face flushed crimson, he raved at me for half an hour. What sort 
of idiot would give up eteruEd life for a woman dead a hundred years ago? 
All I knew was that I had to go. In the end he controlled his wrath and 
agreed to make me his person^ agent on the new expedition. 

“The diamonds are your first priority. Locate the source. Determine its ex- 
tent. Secure it from any hazards, on or off the planet.” His charm came on. 
“Do that, my boy, and you may stiU five forever.” 

His organization was already busy. A passenger vessel could carry a hun- 
dred pioneer famihes. A huge freighter would remain in orbit, ferrying sup- 
plies and equipment down to support the colony. He had arranged for a mil- 
itary escort, prepared for space or siuface operations. 

Again we stuped New Earth from space. The science team found the al- 
gae at work, free oxygen everywhere. Green life had tinted some of the trop- 
ic coasts, though most of the land was still white with that anomalous sili- 
con stuff. 

If my imcle wanted diamonds, where were we to find them? 

The dead men on the survey lander had left us no clue. We did know, how- 
ever, that their planned landing site had been on that equatorial peninsula, 
where the planet’s rotation would help lift them back into orbit. Its back- 
bone was a rugged mountain chain, covered with what looked like a dense 
jungle of the sihcon crystals. East of the mountains, the ground sloped down 
to a delta plain that was only lightly frosted. 

The pilot set us down there, on level groimd between two narrow rivers. 
The science team foimd the air breathable, though the oxygen content was 
still too low to support sustained exertion. Bulldozers came down to scrape 
the frost from building sites, and equipment to build oxygen generators. 

For the diamond hunt. Bates brought down a heavy, wide-tracked ar- 
mored crawler that looked able to go anywhere. The oxygen was too thin for 
combustion engines, and of course the planet had not grown anything to 
form coal or oil to fuel them. The crawler had nuclear power and oxygen 
boosters. 

We struck west across the peninsula on a bright early morning, with a 
crew of five. I sat beside the driver on a high seat shielded with armor glass. 
The steam turbine ran silently, the caterpillar tracks crunching the silicon 
growth. The cool west wind that blew had a dry dust-scent when I shpped 
my mask aside. The silicon stuff grew thicker and taller as we climbed. 
Crystal feathers and fans and spikes had grown ankle-high, knee-high, 
waist-high, finally into a fragile jimgle, blindingly white under the sun. The 
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driver stopped to find dark glasses for us, and stopped again to change them 
for heavy goggles. 

The level plain gave way to hills that slowed us. Shattering into dust un- 
der the tracks, the crystal tangle was no problem in itself, but it hid the 
groxmd. We liuxJied and jolted over rocks we hadn’t seen, pitched and wal- 
lowed though hidden ravines. My stomach knotted finm tiie motion. 

We made only forty miles on that first day. Nightfall stopped us. The plan- 
et was moonless, the sky utterly black, yet the silicon shone with a faint and 
ghostly phosphorescence. The wind had stopped. Nothing around us moved 
or made a sound. We had found no diamonds, no trace of the surveyor land- 
ing, nor anything we imderstood. The men were tired and jittery. The engi- 
neer chmb^ up into the cockpit to tiy the strange air and come down again 
shaking his head. 

“1 don’t like it. Too damn dark. Too deunn dead.” 

Hard hquor had been forbidden, but he rummaged in the science locker 
and filled a beaker with something that had more fire than flavor. We 
pEissed it and finished our ration packs. The men crawled into their narrow 
berths. I went back to the cockpit and called Bates to report. 

We had hardly spoken when something cut off his voice. I shouted into 
the microphone, but all I got was a quavery hinn that rose and fell and died 
finally into silence. 1 was shouting again when I heard a sharp amd anxious 
voice. 

Father! Come to me! 

It sent a chill down my spine. A child’s high voice, it seemed utterly 
strange, yet somehow hauntingly familiar. In a moment, when it came 
again, I thought it seemed like Elena’s, the voice she might have had when 
she was three. It seemed desperately urgent, desperately distressed. 

Father, you must! 

My min d blanked out tiU I heard that hmn again. Almost musical, faint 
at firet, it rose and fell and ceased. I sat there in the dead silence, staring 
aroimd me at the faint white glow of the dead black hills under the dead 
black sky, tiU I heard Bates again. 

“Did you hear it?” He startled me. “What the hell was it?” 

“I don’t know.” My voice was a whisper. “I wish I did.” 

“Who could be here, fight-years from anywhere?” 

I hung up, with no more to say. He had heard the voice; it had to be more 
than imagination. But I had no chUd. I’d had no love affair except with Ele- 
na, and that two himdred years ago. I sat there half the night in the dead 
stillness and the eerie glow of the silicon, groping for answers I never foxmd. 

Next morning oiu" spirits rose with the sun and fell again when we came 
to a long escarpment that held us up. We turned to blunder through the 
crystal jungle along its foot imtU we reached a break where we coiUd climb 
it. At the top we came out on a flat plateau covered with an actual silicon 
forest. 

Straight white stalks towered out of a dense white crystal imdergrowth. 
They had no leaves or branches, but each stalk was topped with something 
like a huge bloom. The petals were daisy-like, mirror-bright, tipped and 
cupped to focus simfight on a black mass at the center. 

I had the driver stop to let me make holos for my imcle, and let him push 
ahead. The stalks were far taller than our crawler, but slender and fi*agile. 
They shattered like glass. Fragments rained around us. The driver 
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stretched his hand to catch one that fell into the cockpit, and stopped to 
blink at it. A perfect white octagonal carbon crystal the size of a walnut. 

“Diamonds!” he yelled at the men below. “Diamonds! Grown on trees!” 

They scrambled back along our trail, digging great gems out of the shat- 
tered trash. Twice the driver pulled ahead to crush tluough another strip. 
That night I called Bates again to report that we had gathered a himdr^ 
kilograms of perfect carbon crystals. He was elated, but anxious when he re- 
membered the dead surveyors. 

“That’s enough,” he told me. “Get on back before something — ” 

Again he was cut off. Again that musical tone rose and faded. 

Father, do you hear me? Elena’s indent child-voice came again. Come on 
to me. I’ll show you the way. 

The hum came back, lifted, ceased. 

“Get back here!” Bates was yammering. “While you can.” 

Next morning I told the driver to take us back to the landing and called 
Bates to tell him we were on the way. The hum cut us off before he could an- 
swer. 

You can’t leave now, the child-voice cried. You are almost here. Let me 
guide you on. 

I had the driver turn again and take us farther west, crashing through an 
ice-like forest that grew taller and denser as we went. Bits of broken silicon 
rained down aroxmd us. The driver caught another diamond. The engineer 
wanted to stop and gather more, but I kept the headphones on. The voice 
stayed with us, almost as if the child had been with us in the cockpit, guid- 
ing us arovmd rocks and pits. I foimd the driver staring at me. 

“The diamonds, sir? Don’t you think we have enough?” 

I shook my head and wav^ him on. It was late afternoon when the child 
made me stop the driver on a rocky shelf in the shadow of a clifiF. I climbed 
down to the ground and stumbled over Elena’s bones, bleached white as the 
silicon. Shreds of her clothing lay around her, with her mask and the oxy- 
pack. Among the bones of her fingers, I foimd the old silver dollar. 

She had come a long way from the western beach. Lost, I suppose, and 
wandering blindly through the crystal tangle. Her compass had been use- 
less; the planet had no magnetic field. I took the darkly tarnished coin and 
climbed back into the crawler. The voice had ceased. I told the driver to take 
us back to the landing. 

“Thank you, sir!” Relief had warmed his haggard, unshaven features. “I 
hope you’re okay now.” 

We went back down our trad. Here and there we caught the glint of a fall- 
en diamond lying in the dust. The engineer wanted to gather more, but the 
uneasy drivers voted to hurry on. We were near the escarpment before 
darkness stopped us. 

Sleeping that night with the old dollar clutched in my hand, I dreamed of 
Elena. Alive and lovely again, she was happy to see me. We were back on the 
clean white beach, breathing sweet air with no need of oxygen gear. The surf 
was murmurous music. We made love. Again she was wonderful. 

But suddenly we were back where I had found her bones, standing beside 
the crawler in the ghostly phosphoresce of the forest. Still nude, she had 
great diamonds tangled in her long black hair. I reached to embrace her, but 
she pushed me away. I saw her own bones at her feet. 

“You must go.” Her eyes were dark with tragic sadness. “Get off the plan- 
et. You and all your people.” 
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“They won’t,” I told her. “They’re diamond-mad.” 

“You have no choice.” She gestured at her skull. “You are killing us. We 
must protect ourselves.” 

“Elena,” I whispered, “can you explain — 

Before I could finish, she had dissolved into the faint white glow of the 
forest aroimd us. I woke inside the crawler, chilled with sweat and trem- 
bling, the oxygen generator whispering faintly above me and the engineer 
snoring in the berQi beneath. Lying there till dawn, I wrestled for some sort 
of sanity. 

What had she been? 

Who was the child? 

Or was it all hallucination? 

No answer offered much comfort. I knew nothing of the sihcon life, if the 
stuff was in any sense alive, but the tall stalks were shaped like exotic 
plants. Now I had to wonder if Elena had met some kind of sihcon mind be- 
fore she died. Had the child in her womb become some kind of bridge to it? I 
foimd no way to know. 

Dawn came. We found our trail down the escarpment and followed it 
through the forest and the fiust, back to the site. Most of the settlers were 
still aboard the passenger ship, out in orbit, but scores of workers were al- 
ready busy at the landing. Bates gathered the leaders into a temporary hall. 
Displaying the diamonds and our holos of the diamond forest, he got a roar 
of applause and asked me to speak. 

Standing there before the eager workers, t hinkin g of Elena’s skeleton and 
my dreams of her, if dreams were all they had been, I was groping imcer- 
tainly for what to say imtil suddenly I heard the child speaking with my 
own voice. 

“The diamonds are there,” it said. “But they are not for us. We must leave 
the planet and forget them.” 

The applause fell to silence and became a roar of anger. 'The child was 
gone. Left there without comprehension or direction, I stmnbled though the 
story of our drive, the crystal trees, Elena’s bones, the warning from the 
child. 

“It’s only a dream,” I had to admit. “But I do believe the crystals have 
some kind of sentience. It sees us as a threat, and it doesn’t want us here.” 

Bates took the lectern to preside over a furious debate. The diamonds 
were real. The supply was endless. Only idiots or cowards would give them 
up for any crazy dream. Yet perhaps there was actual danger, he agreed. 
Out of respect for my imcle and his investors, we should be prudent. 

After all, the terr^orming process was far from complete. He asked for a 
show of hands by those who might want to fly to Earth and back while the 
algae released oxygen enough to make the planet habitable. 

No hands rose. 

“We came for diamonds,” the engineer spoke for the crowd. “I say damn 
the danger.” 

A pilot from the fireighter took me back to Earth in a httle escape craft, 
with my imcle’s share of the diamonds. Elated with them, he floats a new 
company given title and a charter to occupy the second continent on New 
Earth. Free land, a fine climate, rich soil, trees that grew diamonds! He 
wanted me to go as his high commissioner. 
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Remembering Elena and the child’s voice, I hesitated. 

“You and your idiot father!” He shook his head in astonished pity for me. 
“Nothing to it. Just get your fleetload of suckers into orbit. Drop down to the 
planet for a quick look aroimd. Collect data for the sales staff. Pick up the 
diamonds due me. And you’ll come back eternal!” 

I left Elena’s dollar with her green jade Buddha in my cold box at the 
Skipper’s Club and went back to New Earth one last time, with almost a 
dozen vessels in our flotilla. Calling finm low orbit, we got no response. The 
passenger craft and the freighter were still in orbit, but lifeless as the sm"- 
vey lander. We did not approach them. 

Dropping to scan the peninsula, we foimd bright white frost grown back 
over the landing strip and the lonely httle huddle of buildings beside it, vm- 
marked by anything. No trace was left of oim track though the crystal jvm- 
gle. The injured planet had healed itself 

The spectrometers showed no free oxygen left in the atmosphere, and 
only traces of carbon dioxide. That had been replaced with cyanogen, the 
molecule of nitrogen and carbon that forms deadly ‘prussic acid. Nobody 
who breathed it would leave the planet ahve. 

We came back home. 

“So things go.” Unperturbed, my uncle shrugged the failime off He had 
bought another planet. “A cosmic anomaly, they call it. Earth-like, but 
tossed out of its mother system by some odd freak of orbitel mechanics. It’s 
twenty light-years from its mother star. Sunless, frozen, dead a billion 
years. 'The holos look a httle dismal, but I got it for nothing. A great chance 
for you. Terraform it for successfiil development, and you can still earn your 
own immortahty.” O 


READERS: If you are having problems finding Asimov’s Science Fiction at 
your favorite retailer, we want to help. First let the store manager know that 
you want the store to carry Asimov’s. Then send us a letter or postcard 
telling us the full name and address of the store (with street name and num- 
ber, if possible). Write to us at: Asimov’s Science Fiction, Dept. NS, 6 
Prowitt St., Norwalk, CT 06855-1220. Thank you! 
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FREAKISH CONFIRMATION 

At the age of fifty-five 
I receive substantive evidence 
for what I have known 
since I have known 
anything at all. 

After X-raying my spine 
my chiropractor blinks, 
and blinks again. 

“You have two extra ribs!” 
she tells me. “And one 
extra sacral vertebra!" 

I am a freak of nature. 

A mutant under the skin. 

A skeletal overachiever. 

That one in a million 
and a half kind of guy. 

Back on the street 
I open my chest, 
remove two long bones, 
toss them into the clouds. 

“Make me a couple women?” 

I say. “Eve-like and tempting?” 

The extra vertebra 
I decide to keep for a while. 

At least until I figure out 
just how sacral it is. 



-Bruce Boston 





The mass market paperback edition of the Robert Reed's 
latest novel. Marrow, is just out from Tor Books. Mr. Reed tells us 
the inspiration for the following story came from two sources. 

"At a flea market, my wife bought one of those 
Christ-with-the-flock-of-sheep prints. She claims that she only wanted 
the frame, but somehow the Savior remains in his home. Nicely 
combed and very long hair; almost feminine, in some ways." He also 
had a tall adolescent boy come to the front door and ask if he 
could pick one of his flowers. Those two incidents got 
the author thinking about a simple what-if. 
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Dies Veneris. 

H throbbing finds Helena. 

It is warm and insistent, and in a small hard way, it feels angry. 

For a slippery instant, the sensation is her own. Her heart is thunder- 
ing, or maybe a sick artery is pulsing deep within her brain. Then she 
finds herself awake, realizing that a lazy after-lunch nap must have am- 
bushed her, and as she sits up in bed, breathing in quick sighs, the throb- 
bing turns fi*om something felt into a genuine soimd, and the sound swells 
until the loose panes in her windows begin to rattle, and the air itself rever- 
berates like the stubborn head of a beaten drum. 

A car passes. Smallish, and elderly. Nothing about it fast or particularly 
dangerous. But it is endowed with oversized speakers, their unlovely, thor- 
oughly modem music making the neighborhood shiver. 

Helena watches the car as far as her hlacs. 

Then it vanishes, and the mde noise dimini shes, and she lies back on her 
pillow, considering. Considering how much time she has, and her mood. 
Twenty minutes left in her Ivmch hour. A six-minute drive to work, if traffic 
cooperates. Her right hand tugs casually at her zipper. An after-limch in- 
dulgence, she’s thinking. She thinks about one man, then another. But the 
music returns, and her window glass rattles until it stops in mid-throb — a 
cessation of soimd that startles in its own right. 

Helena takes a breath, and holds it. 

Through the windows, a person appears. A male person. On foot, strolling 
with purpose along her narrow driveway. 

Helena feels embarrassed for no good reason. She sits up, telling herself 
that nobody can see her. And even if they could, she was doing nothing but 
enjoying a dieter’s limch and an innocent nap. 

Her doorbell rings. 

Helena gives her zipper a tug before slipping into her front room. 

She’s not sure what to do. Nothing is a viable, sensible option. Stand and 
wait and do nothing. Because caution is always sensible, she reminds her- 
self Just last week, another local woman was raped, and they still haven’t 
found the monster responsible. But then the doorbell rings again, gnawing 
away her resolve. Cathedral bells, it’s supposed to sound like. But it’s a 
cheap wireless bell that she installed herself, and the batteries are d)dng, 
and a bright sharp hum lingers. She can still hear the hum as she imbolts 
and opens the front door. Standing on her tiny concrete porch is a tall thin 
boy. He looks to be sixteen, with few pimples and a neat diamond-shaped 
scar standing on his right cheek. She doesn’t know his face. Or does she? 
Placing a hand on the locked latch of her storm door, Helena begins with a 
soft cough, then growls, “Yes?” 

The boy seems to be staring at the rain gutter, eyes held in a half-squint 
and his narrow body held erect with his hands empty at his sides and his 
young, surprisingly deep voice saying to someone, “You’re going to think this 
is retarded.” Apparently speaking to her, he asks, “Can I pick one of your 
flowers?” 

She thinks nothing at all. Except for a sudden relief that he isn’t a rapist 
ready to crash through the glass. Why did she open her door to a stranger? 
How much good sense does that show? Even if it’s dayhght, in a good neigh- 
borhood. . . ! 

“Ma’am?” he prompts. 
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She says, “I guess. Of course.” 

Then she smiles, her expression going to waste. 

The boy says, "ITiank you, ma’am,” without ever looking at her face. He 
seems embarrassed, turning and stepping off the porch, following the narrow 
walk to the driveway and the driveway out to where his ugly httle car waits. 

Helena closes her door and bolts it. 

By the time she looks outside, the boy is carrying a single red tulip by the 
stalk. Her tuhps are past their prime. One good shake, and that blossom 
flies apart. But no, he seems to be careful. Considerate. Climbing behind the 
wheel, the boy gently sets the flower on the seat beside him, then starts the 
little engine with a coarse rattle that brings back the music. Unchanged. 
Deep, and rhythmic. A mede singer chants about some burning issue or love, 
but she can’t quite make out the words, standing at her window, watching 
as the boy pulls into her driveway in order to back out again, tirming back 
the way he started, again vanishing somewhere past the soft pink lilacs. 

Helena can’t help but wonder who’s getting her flower. 

Her big sedeui is parked beside her very little house. East is the quick 
route. But today, Helena steers west. For a moment or two, she considers all 
the good sensible reasons to be curious about a stranger passing through 
her neighborhood. But she’s not actually following the boy, she promises 
herself Slowing at the comer, she looks ahead and then right, seeing the lit- 
tle car parked on the street, and silent. Nobody sitting inside it now. 

The boy stopped in fi-ont of Lydia’s house. 

Unsure what she’s t hinking , Helena turns right and slows, staring at the 
brick bungalow with its httle porch and httle windows, its blinds and drapes 
pulled shut. She catches herself nearly stopping in the middle of the street. 
Then she accelerates, but only a httle bit. And ^ways staring. 

Lydia’s car is nowhere to be seen. 

But her daughter’s sporty httle red car is in the driveway. For some rea- 
son, Sarah is home from school today. That bright and pretty girl whom He- 
lena has always hked, and been friendly with, and occasionally felt mother- 
ly toward. And the blinds have been pulled shut. And Helena stiU isn’t sure 
what she is thinking. Except that she has the burning premonition that 
someone here needs to be given a good sharp warning. 


Dies Satumi. 

Helena loves men. 

And in ah the good modem ways, she tries to imderstand and respect them. 

Men are relatively common at work. Coaxed by the coirrts and changing 
times, state government has made heroic efforts to find room for qualified 
citizens of every ilk. Not that her male co-workers hold their share of the 
high posts. In most cases, departments are still ruled by gray-haired women 
with pohtical minds and provincial morals. But some men have risen high- 
er than Helena ever will, and she doesn’t begmdge them their successes. 
Not at all. They are good smart and decent people, and each one deserves 
every opportunity that he has earned, or that he has been given. No person 
journeys through life today without holding such a charitable view toward 
the other half of her species. Helena believes. And she says what she be- 
heves whenever the occasion demands it. 

When she’s with her male work-fiiends, it seems as if they can chat about 
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anything, without taboos. Office gossip. Politics. Crude jokes, and insulting 
the old rehgions. If handled with care, even romance and sex are viable top- 
ics. Helena likes to believe that the men are pals and confidants, and that 
they genuinely trust her. She definitely wants to feel worthy of their trust. 
But as with everything, there are limits. Her closest friends are always 
women. Single, like her. Or dykes. Most with children, while a few are in- 
volved in some kind of marriage. Sitting in the breakroom with her girl- 
fnends, or sharing a pitcher of beer after work, she hears herself speaking 
out of a different part of her mind. With women, she’s more likely to use 
questionable language. To speak frankly about sex. And on occasion men- 
tion God and Christ without the modem scorn. Likewise men in the compa- 
ny of other men have their own mores. More than once, Helena has eaves- 
dropped on their conversations. They can be the most modem, civilized 
creatures. Wealthy in their own right, and educated, and loyal to their nation 
and their assorted families. Yet despite all that, they forever carry a useful 
fatalism and a deep and abiding fear. Centuries of slow reform have built 
this world, and its considerable freedoms. But in their harsh jokes, they ex- 
pose their real hearts. Everything they have won can vanish again. Sud- 
denly, without the pretense of fairness. Each time they mutter “Bitches,” 
their ancient fierceness betrays itself. Even when their curses are dressed 
up in smiles and laughter. One of them whispers, “Stupid cimt,” and that’s 
all it takes for them to laugh together, happy beyond words, and the woman 
listening at the breakroom door has no choice but to grimace, and shiver. 

Yet this isn’t the old world; the new freedoms lift everyone higher. 

In this enormously prosperous society, a single woman has her own rich 
opportunities, and risks, and the responsibilities that come with these bless- 
ings. Helena has owned her httle house for twelve years. With the bank’s 
help and approval, of course. She does all of the vacuuming and dusting. 
Whenever the urge and energy strike, she redecorates one of her little 
rooms, and she does as she pleases with her grass and gardens. No sisters 
or fellow disciples offer their poor advice, or goodhearted criticism, or forbid 
what you so much want to do. Like that weekend morning when Helena de- 
cided to paint her trim and her little garage. It was her impulse. She was 
the one who drove to the paint store. She selected the bright shade of blue 
and the ordinary white. Then she saved herself a small fortime by doing the 
work herself. 

Mostly. 

Lydia had just moved into the neighborhood. She brought her daughter 
and an older son, plus their father. C^lan, the father, was a part-time pres- 
ence. Home some nights. Other nights, absent. He worked construction jobs 
and as a bartender and sometimes a handyman for hire. He was a smiling, 
handsome fellow. A little short, but not too short. Boyish in the face, but old 
around his dark eyes. The consequence of being a smoker and a determined 
drunk, no doubt. 

Lydia’s property sits perpendicular to Helena’s backyard. It was a Satur- 
day afternoon, sunny and warm, and Helena was busily painting the back- 
side of her garage. Callan weis standing behind the fence, making small talk 
while watching her backside. In the most offtiand fashion, she admitted that 
she didn’t like climbing too high on her ladder, which was why she hadn’t 
finished the trim just beneath Qie peak of her house. No, Helena wasn’t beg- 
ging for favors. She took pride in doing her own fix-it jobs. But Callan took 
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the confession as a plea, and laughing in that fearless way that only men 
can, he told her, “I’ll do the ugly for you. How about that?” 

She heard herself say, “If you don’t mind. I guess.” 

But he turned away and started for Lydia’s back door. “If I’m going to do 
this chore,” he explained, “I’ll need a good shot of vodka first.” 

He was a talkative, usually pleasant drunk. 

After the painting was done, Helena invited him inside her house. No vod- 
ka, she warned. But she had beer. And Callan happily drank her beer, re- 
galing her with stories about his adventurous little life. He had done his 
stint in the Service, he boasted. Australia, then the Middle East. “Eleven 
kids on three continents,” was his favorite lx)ast. Which was an astonishing, 
almost baffling number. How could so many women allow themselves to get 
pregnant with his seed? Callan’s charms were simple and probably didn’t 
reach very deep. By his own estimate, he wasn’t particularly bright or cre- 
ative. Really, his only substantial claim was that he was an exceptional 
lover. “Enough cock for two men,” he promised, sitting on her sofa with the 
spent beer cans crushed at this feet and his knees apart and his pants hiked 
up high and tight. 

Helena decided to call his bluff, asking, “Is there enough cock for two 
women?” 

He blinked, flashing a boyish grin as he sang out, “Always, darling. Forever!” 

'This was eight years ago. 

They slipped into her tedroom, and plopping down on the bed, Helena in- 
struct^ him to imdress as she watched. C^lem seemed perfectly happy. But 
once he was naked, stroking himself to prove his boast, he happened to 
glance above her tall dresser. A picture hung there. Helena had bought the 
picture at a garage sale. For its frame, she explained. Wider than it was tall, 
with an arching and halfway ornate backbone, the frame was made of some 
cheap metal meant to resemble brass, embossed with a vine and flowers 
that might or might not be honeysuckles. She had kept the picture inside 
because she hadn’t found any other that quite fit the frame, she told him. 
Though in some ways, she rather liked that image. There was something 
comforting about seeing Christ sitting among the flock. 

Men can be extraordinarily superstitious. 

Cedlan, particulEU"ly. He immediately dropped his prick. His erection be- 
gan to fade, the scared blood in full retreat, and with a suddenly soft voice, 
he announced, “It bothers me. Would you get it out of here?” 

Helena had to laugh, but to molhfy the man, she covered the offending 
image with her paint-spattered shirt. Yet Callan remained ill-at-ease. It 
took another twenty minutes to get him back into shape again, and then, he 
wasn’t particularly fun. Tentative. Self-conscious. Far from the homy mav- 
erick that he’d promised in the first place. 

Lydia knew about the two of them. 

But Helena and her neighbor remained fnendly, if not fiiends, and it was 
a subject neither woman brought up. Nor did it need to be. Men were free to 
sleep with whomever wanted them. Besides, she and Callan screwed just a 
few times, in all. It wasn’t as if Helena intended to bear Callan’s twelfth 
child. Frankly, she had better taste than poor Lydia. When and if the time 
came, there were legions of potential fathers better qualified than that 
charming and superstitious little drunk. 

Then five years ago, Callan seemed to vanish. 

At first, it didn’t seem remarkable. But several weeks became several 
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months, and his dented old truck still wasn’t parked against the curb. The 
sun and rain began to fade the oil spot on the pavement, which was very 
strange. And that’s why one day, standing at the back fence, Helena asked 
about him. 

Lydia is a handsome, raspy-voiced woman. She responded by staring oflF 
into the distance, then with her voice soft and certain, she said, “Really, I 
don’t believe that’s even shghtly your business.” 

Which was probably true. 

A week or two later, on a pleasantly warm Saturday afternoon, Helena 
was kneeling in her front yard, weeding. And suddenly Callan’s old truck 
appeared, chugging past her house and pulling up onto Lydia’s yard, the 
drunken man staggering out of it and up ^e porch steps, holding a whiskey 
bottle by its neck as he shoved his way into the house. Lydia’s windows were 
open; Helena couldn’t help but hear the shouting. And where the ciutains 
were open, she could see the combatants moving. Or standing perfectly still. 
In some strange fashion, it was a pleasure to watch their fight. Helena’s lit- 
tle life seemed suddenly peaceful and perfect; not having children or per- 
manent men were blessings, plainly. Callan screamed incoherently. Lydia 
cursed him horribly. Little Sarah was begging them to get along. Please! 
Then her older brother warned someone to shut up. And that was followed 
by the hard quick pop, and a terrible silence instantly settled over that sad 
Uttle house. 

Moments later, Lydia staggered from the back door, one hand pressed 
against her bloodied face. Helena was standing in her own backyard by 
then. Lydia seemed to glance her way, her expression shifting and unread- 
able. Then on rubbery legs, she walked to the next house on her street, and 
a few minutes later, the police and medics descended, burly officers re- 
straining the drunken man by his arms and ankles, and Lydia climbing out 
of the ambulance long enough to shout, “You fucking dick-faced asshole!” 

Callan had always boast^ to Helena about his innate luck. “That’s why 
women want kids from me,” he loved to explain. “They want what I have. 
How everything always comes out right for me in the end.” 

Helena took a day of vacation to attend the trial. And for a little while, it 
seemed as if the famous Callan luck would hold. Callan’s son took the 
stand. A burly teenager with his father’s good looks and easy charm, he 
changed his story, trying to convince the jiuy that his mother had injured 
herself by falhng. He certainly told a convincing he. But then Lydia put her 
hand on the Bible and point^ straight at Callan, telling the eight women 
and four men on the jury, “He hit me. Here.” She pointed at her swollen, 
broken cheekbone. “Here,” she repeated. “He’s the one responsible.” 

Neither lawyer asked for the daughter’s testimony. Perhaps because she 
was so yoimg and so obviously distraught by this tragedy. 

Nor did anyone call on Helena. And she didn’t offer her opinions, either. 
She didn’t want to appear to be a busybody or a fool, telling what she might 
have seen, or what she thought she had heard, all while looking through 
windows some fifty feet away. 

Callan’s sole defense was that he couldn’t remember anything. He had 
drunk that much, and the horrible day was lost to him, and for everything 
that he might have done, he was sorry sorry sorry. 

The jiny dehberated for a heartbeat, it seemed. 

They decided that Callan would live in custody for thirty years, working 
every day inside one of the sprawling factories where men indistinguishable 
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from him could make restitution for their significant, nearly unforgivable 
crimes. 

Which was how it should be. 

But for weeks, Helena couldn’t sleep through an entire night. Odd dreams 
would awaken her, and persistent fears kept her awake, eyes staring up 
throu^ the suffocating darkness, her mind darting. No, Callan wasn’t a good 
man. What could be more obvious them that? And she herself hadn’t seen or 
heard anything conclusive. If anyone had let her take the stand — a huge as- 
sumption, that — ^then she would have offered nothing but a vague impres- 
sion. As she watched the fight, and listened, it seemed to her that it was 
Callan who was standing in front of the kitchen window, both hands on the 
coimtertop to keep his dnmken self upright. And when his son screamed, he 
said, “Shut up, you bitch!” And the sharp sudden pop came while Callan was 
still holding tight to the countertop, fighting to keep the pitching of the 
earth from throwing him down. 

But even if that was true — even if the son had struck Lydia — ^how could 
Helena have helped anyone by talking? If a mother wants to protect her 
first-bom, then what go^ would words from nosy neighbor accomplish? 

No, she kept telling herself) she’d done what was best. 

Or at least, what was the least awful. 

But she couldn’t stop thinking of Callan. Feeling sorry for that drunken 
man-child. She would remember him naked in her bedroom, happily play- 
ing with himself . . . and she invented an odd and complex fantasy where 
the picture on the wall hadn’t spoiled the first moment, and their affair 
grew into something larger and more permanent. She discovers what is 
good about him, then she cultures it. And slowly, with patience, she makes 
Callan into a man worthy of a woman’s trust and love. 

The sun would eventually rise, illuminating the opposite wall, and the 
pictm«. 

One morning, tired enough to cry, Helena rose fi:x)m her bed and pulled 
the picture from its hook, intending to put it away. But as so often happens 
when you take down an old picture, she looked at it carefully for the first 
time in years. Christ sitting in a pasture, she saw. The delicate, lovely face 
looking more European than Middle Eastern. That long silky hair and the 
deep, eternal eyes. And those tiny hands gently cradling the face of a new- 
born lamb. 

What was the Daughter of God saying to the animal? she asked herself 

What great and ancient wisdom of peace and charity and love was being 
wasted on that stupid, stupid beast? 


Dies Solis. 

Helena hasn’t attended church in twenty years. But sometimes she feels 
a strange envy when her oldest neighbors — women and the occasional 
shriveled up man — drive slowly past in the early morning, dressed in their 
best clothes, having somewhere important to be. Even though she isn’t a be- 
liever anymore, the old tugs remain. The faith of a childhood can’t be 
purged. Ever. And there is a piece of her that can’t even grieve that fact. 
Even now, she can still worry about her immortal soul. 

Instead of church and prayer, Helena spends her mornings pushing her 
lawn mower. The machine is cheap and loud, and it smokes, and it’s old 
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enough that it lacks any modern safety features. Which makes the chore 
into a httle adventure. Ctae misstep, and she can lose a big toe or maybe half 
of her foot. Images of carnage help her concentrate, and afterward, she can 
feel as if she has accomphshed something large. 

This is late morning, and she is struggling with the comers of her back- 
yard. Two elderly women approach without being noticed. Their first shouts 
go unheard. But then Helena senses motion, and she tiums, startled to see 
them. The mower dies with a last puff of oily smoke. She just stares at the 
round faces and the long white hair. Then to her mother, she asks, “What’s 
wrong?” because something definitely is. She asks both of them, “What are 
you doing in town?” 

Mother says, “Shopping, eventually. And to see you, dear.” 

Both women are dress^ for chiurh. But their wide leather belts have been 
loosened and dress shoes have been replaced with comfortable gray sneakers. 

Aunt Ester expleiins, “We started out after early service.” 

Ester never misses church. 

“You should have called first,” says Helena. “I could have had brunch 
waiting. And I wouldn’t be such a mess.” 

“You look good and honest,” says Ester. 

Mother says, “Honey.” 

That single word alerts Helena. She looks at her mother’s sober expres- 
sion, and again she asks, “What’s wrong?” 

“Nothing.” 

Both women say it. 

Then Mother adds, “We just wanted to tell you in person.” And she pauses 
for a dangerous moment, gathering herself before sajdng, “We’ve sold the 
farm. We got an offer ... a very generous one . . . and it’s time, we decided ” 

Helena wipes her forehead with her driest hand. “Who? \^o gets it?” 

“One of the local corporations,” says Ester. She’s a large woman — one of 
the largest that Helena has ever known — and not just because of her di- 
mensions. Ester is a creature of substantial behefs and strengths. Doubt is 
foreign to her. A weakness, and good reaison for disgust. Hinting at some old 
debate, she looks at Mother and shakes her head once, for emphasis. 'Then 
she admits, “We’re old women. Not enough of our kids want to be farmers. 
And the corporations are the only ones who can make us comfortable in omr 
retirement.” 

“The house, too?” Helena squeaks. 

“Oh, we keep that,” Mother interjects. “That and the surroimding ground. 
For as long as we want to live there.” 

We are seven women, in all. Mother and Ester and another sister, plus 
four unrelated women. They became Disciples of Christ together in a bond- 
ing ceremony some forty-five years ago. Their sprawling farm was a gift 
from their various mothers. And it was an amazing success for Mother and 
Ester, since their mother’s old farm w£is the smallest and poorest portion of 
the dowry. 

“We could have left it to you and the others,” says Ester. “But with these 
new rules . . . well, it makes it impossible to keep things together. . . .” 

Taxes, she means. And the fair inheritance laws. 

Helena starts to say, “I imderstand.” 

But Mother interrupts, telling her, “Nothing changes imtil next year. Offi- 
cially.” 

Helena nods. 
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Trying to look anywhere else, her eyes wander. Past the steel chain and 
post fence is a tiny square of grass. Lydia’s backyard. Lying on a faded green 
blanket, basking in the late spring sun, is the daughter. Is Sarah. She wears 
nothing but a tiny sw ims uit and a pale, springtime tan that by siunmer will 
have tinned to a brown gold. She’s a pretty black-haired girl with her moth- 
er’s wide hips and prominent bustline. Eyes shut, ears embraced by head- 
phones, she seems imm une to the world around her. A self-involved woman- 
child, Helena t hinks . Probably fantasizing about her tuhp-toting boyfiiend . . . 
and now Helena blinks and turns away, shaking her head for every good 
reason. 

“What’s this flower?” asks Mother. 

“Fritillaria,” Helena says. 

“It’s beautiful,” she says. “Don’t you think so. Ester?” 

A luxurious emerald stalk and tiiick leaves have risen out of the perenni- 
al bed, sprouting large crimson flowers that are pointed downward. To He- 
lena, the plant resembles one of those ornate antique lamps from the days 
of the Great Queens and their farflung Empires. Qiiietly, she says, “Smell it. 
But carefully.” 

Her aunt keels. Snifis. Says, “Ugh.” 

“It’s a difiicult odor,” Helena concedes. 

Mother risks her own httle snif^ then says, “I don’t mind it.” Straighten- 
ing, she tries to show a big smile, saying, “Maybe we could grow them in our 
garden. Where do you find it, darling?” 

Helena tries to reply. 

But Ester interrupts, announcing, “I don’t think we need such a thing.” 

She says, “It reeks like a skunk.” 

Mother says nothing, and everything shows on her face. The color has 
drained out of her. Her features instantly turn to cold wax, and the eyes 
seem to focus on a faraway point, and in the same instant, they turn blind. 

Ester tries to laugh, sa3dng, “Now, now. Don’t pout.” 

Helena stares at the chpped grass, holding her breath. 

“You know perfectly well,” says the older sister. “Frances won’t like its 
looks. And Eve is sensitive to every bad odor.” 

“I know,” Mother whispers. 

“Fritillaria is a big white bulb,” Helena offers. “You plant it in the fall. The 
same depth you plant tuhps.” 

“Cock depth,” says Ester, repeating the bawdy old joke. Then with an arti- 
ficial cheerfulness, she tells her sister, “We’ll let you put one or two of these 
monsters up by the old bam. Eve never visits the bam anymore.” 

“I don’t either,” says Mother. 

Ester conspicuously ignores her. 

Mother takes a breath and turns and says to the garage, “Come down and 
see us sometime, darling.” She says, “Soon,” as if pleading. And before anyone 
can offer a word or make the tiniest sound, she marches for the gate, leaving 
the backyard as quickly as she can without actually bursting into a run. 

Ester shmgs as she always does, laughing at her baby sister’s pecuharities. 
Then she glances across the fence, asking, “Is that your little neighbor girl?” 

Helena stares at her aunt. 

Saying nothing. 

Ester feels the stare, and calmly ignores it. 

“She’s grown into quite the pretty young thing,” the old woman declares. 
The undiluted leader of her disciple, now and sdways, she glances at Hele- 
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na, and winks once, then adds, “A girl like that . . . shit, I could plow an en- 
tire county with all the eager yoimg cock she could lure in. Don’t doubt it, 
darling!” 


Dies Lunae. 

Helena glances at her bedstand clock, measuring how long she has to fid- 
dle with her always difficult hair. Only a few minutes, she realizes. So she 
does a huny-up job before rushing out the door with the sack lunch that she 
fixed last night. Callan used to tease her about her punctual nature. He 
would spy her as he was heading out to his newest job, or as he was arriving 
home from an all-night drunk, or maybe he was just standing out in the 
yard, waiting for Helena. He would wave and laugh, and without a care in 
the world, he would shout the predictable words: 

“I could set my watch by you, woman. You’re that predictable!” 

The simple memory gnaws. For no sensible reason, Helena finds herself 
debating her natime with an imaginary Callan, muttering to herself as she 
backs out of the garage and onto the street. Saint Judith Boulevard takes 
her straight to work. Honestly, there have been plenty of times when she ar- 
rived late. Because of weather, or traffic mishaps, or sometimes theyll hold 
a big rally down at the parenthood clinic. But not this morning, she notes. 
The clinic is at the comer of Judith and New Hope. A low brick building 
without windows, it is surrounded by a high iron fence and pivoting cam- 
eras. Just a dozen quiet protesters are patrolling the sidewalk this morning. 
A listless group, they hold hand-painted signs overhead. Two serious men 
for every earnest woman. Which is typical of these groups. 

A beajxied young man carries a red-lettered sign. 

“Life Is Always Precious!” Helena reads as she drives past. 

Then she isn’t thinking about Callan anymore, or the protesters, either. 
Just like that, her conscious mind is swirling, ancient memories suddenly 
so fresh and raw that it’s all she can do to keep her car on the road. 

Sometimes the department head invites a few of her favorites out for 
drinks after work. Today’s excuse is an excellent ranking by the Auditor’s of- 
fice. Helena doesn’t want to be included, but she’s beckoned and feels oblig- 
ed to make an appearance. Have a beer, then shp away. That’s her plan. But 
some sneaky soul refills her glass from the common pitcher, and what can 
she do? Sit and take part. Ignore her mood, and ignore the day’s tensions. 
And whatever happens, she reminds herself that she needs to smile. 

Her supervisor sits beside her, increasing her secret misery. 

Morris is a tall, long-legged man, and a decorated veteran, who served as 
a lieutenant in the final Asian wars. People in a position to know claim that 
he was only a lowly supply officer, and that he was wounded only because of 
incredibly bad luck. Or good luck, depending on your perspective. Even to- 
day, scars on a man are supposed to have weight and a curious beauty. They 
prove bravery and suffering and devotion to higher causes. But on Morris, 
that raised chunk of flesh on his throat is nothing but ugly. It always draws 
the eye, meiking Helena notice that his neck is ridiculously long, and the 
rest of him is pale and soft, and in so many ways, homely. 

At one point, when he’s sure that the department head is paying atten- 
tion, he says to Helena, “We’ve adopted another one. Did I tell you?” 
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He has. Several times. 

But she knows to smile and ask, “Is that so?” with a feigned ignorance. 

“From a little city-state,” he continues. “Hue. On the southeast coast.” 

The department head — a corpulent, gray-haired woman at the end of the 
table — leans forward on her elbows, asking, “Now how many does it make, 
Mr. Morris?” 

“Eight,” he declares happily. 

Maybe it’s the beer, or maybe beer is her excuse. Either way, Helena prods 
him, saying, “I bet it’s another girl.” 

“Naturally,” he booms. Then with a self-congratulatory laugh, Morris flips 
open his wallet and passes around the newest family portrait. A glance is 
all that Helena needs. Eight girls of various ages, from various parts of Asia, 
stand among his own five children. His handsome and astonishingly ener- 
getic wife kneels down in front. They supposedly have a monogamous mar- 
riage. Very modem, and scmpulously fair. Morris never sleeps around. “I 
was a virgin when I was married,” he will tell anyone who mistakenly 
brings up the subject. “And my wife is the only lover for me.” 

Everyone at the table has heard Morris describe his vital, heartfelt behefs. 

But the department head likes to watch his performances, and she 
prompts him by saying, “You’re doing these young ladies such a service.” 

“We just wish we could save more,” he replies. A predictable and preten- 
tious man, he cem’t resist telling the world about his virtuous soul. He al- 
ways uses the same words: “We” because his marriage is the perfect part- 
nership. And “save” because everyone knows where these lovely little girls 
come from. 

Amused looks are traded between the women. 

He seems blind to their grins. With a heavy, overly dramatic voice, Morris 
warns, “There might come another war in CWna. Manchuria and the South 
are feuding again, and the Viets are trying to make new alhances.” 

Asian politics are complex and frequently horrific. Helena rarely bothers 
sorting out who’s angiy at whom, or which ones wield nuclear weapons, or 
which of these angry httle states are going to be supported, for a day or two, 
by the Western Powers. 

“Too many balls are in charge over there,” Morris tells them. 

Helena breaks into a cackling, half-drunken laugh. 

The gray-haired woman gives her a look. “Now darling,” she rumbles. 
“Woul^’t you want to help save a few of our little sisters?” 

The beer makes Helena clumsy. 

Makes her bold. 

“I want to help,” she claims. Except with her next breath, she points out, 
“These countries are nightmares. For our sisters, and the men, too. And 
sometimes I think, ma’am, that maybe our policies are a httle bit to blame — ” 

“Nonsense,” Morris interrupts. “Obviously, you’ve never lived in Asia.” 

“I guess I knew that,” Helena replies. 

Her co-workers laugh quietly. Women and the few men, both. 

Morris licks his lips, then adds, “You certainly didn’t give up five years of 
your life trying to put that continent to peace!” 

She stares at his ugly face, and the scarred neck. 

Then she surprises herself, remarking, “Everyone knows about you. You 
were inside your air-conditioned office, hiding between file cabinets, and a 
piece of shrapnel slipped through and nicked you, and you didn’t let them 
stitch you up because you wanted to have a go^ pretty scar.” 
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An astonished silence descends. 

Morris’ face is even paler than usual, his eyes round and cold, his expres- 
sion moving from shock into utter embarrassment. 

Helena feels ashamed, a little bit. She blinks and drops her gaze. The 
Morris family portrait has been passed around the table, ending up in front 
of her, and something in it catches her interest. She picks it up, ignoring the 
adopted daughters and the perfect wife and mother. And she disregards 
Morris’ blood-daughters, too. Instead, her gaze focuses on the lanky teenage 
son standing in the back row, looking put upon by the camera, his face tilt^ 
and the diamond-shaped scar obvious on his cheek. 

I know that face, she keeps thinking. 

Then she remembers where she saw him, and the photograph slips from 
her hands, sliding into a ring of condensation. 

Morris rescues his picture, wiping it dry against his sleeve, trying hard to 
kill Helena with hard looks and a pouting lower lip. 


Dies Mortis. 

She fully intends to go to work today. 

But when she’s half-dressed, Helena has an abrupt change of heart. 
Standing in her bedroom with her little television playing, she isn’t con- 
sciously listening to the news. But then the newscaster describes another 
rape not twenty blocks from her front door, and a cold suffocating dread 
takes her, and with an old woman’s frailty, she suddenly collapses on the 
edge of her bed. 

The morning weatherman appears. A roimdish middle-aged fellow, he 
smiles warmly, looking utterly harmless for the camera. With a practiced 
jolliness, he describes approaching fronts and the promise of heavy rains. 
And somewhere in the midst of his forecast, Helena calls the office to say 
that she’s imder the weather and perhaps shell recover by tomorrow. 

For most of the morning, Helena lives like a sick person. A light breakfast. 
Comfortable clothes. A stack of unread magazines, and she parks herself in 
front of her big television. But the game shows and talk shows — normal fare 
when she’s dying of the flu — can’t seem more absurd or trivial. Which is 
why she finally changes into gardening clothes and slips into the backyard, 
telling herself more than once that she doesn’t care how it would look if 
someone from the office were to drop by. 

A Uttle before noon, Sarah arrives home. 

Helena is on her knees, fighting the good fight against creeping charlie. 
Just a glance tells her what is happening. The girl practically sprints from 
her car to her front door, and a moment later, curtains left open hy her 
mother are closed, and the blinds are closed, and Helena can almost taste 
the air of expectation holding sway. 

It’s lunchtime at school, she reasons. 

And she rises and removes her knee pads and moves to the front yard 
with her favorite clippers in hand. 

The tulips are in ruins. But the lilacs are at their peak. She clips free 
three lavender flowerheads, then wonders if she’s an absolute idiot. But no, 
the deep heart-like thrumming of a stereo finds her, and she strolls off the 
end of the driveway just before the boy appears, finding her waiting in the 
street, her fiw hand hfting, demanding that he stops. 
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If anything, he seems worried. 

Scared, even. 

But he brakes and kills the music and rolls down the window, sajdng, 
“Yeah?” with a hint of anger in his voice. Abrupt, and very male. He seems to 
be asking himself who is this crazy lady standing between him and his girl- 
friend. “\^at is it?” he sputters. Then, “Ma’am.” 

“Give her these flowers,” Helena tells him. 

He notices the lilacs. Finally. 

And a wave of recognition grabs him. He blinks and glances at her face, 
then at her house. He barely looked at her face until now. And Helena isn’t 
an ugly woman, even if she’s nearly middle-aged. Men still appreciate her 
figure and her face, and she tries to show the best of both as she leans into 
the open window, forcing him to take her gift as she asks, “What’s your 
name, son?” 

He opens his mouth, then remembers to speak. 

“Luke,” he blurts. 

“Luke,” she repeats. And she stands again as he takes the flowers by then- 
stalks. “My name is Helena.” 

He says, “Yeah. All right.” 

This isn’t going well. Of coiuse she had no idea any of this would happen 
today, or that it would ever happen. And she isn’t even certain what she 
wants to accomplish now. But the panic builds on his splendid young face. 
His looks come from his mother, Helena decides. He has to suspect some 
kind of trouble. An old lady’s trap is waiting. But he finally takes her little 
gift willingly, which is always a good sign. 

Hoping to escape, the boy says, “Thank you.” 

“You’re quite welcome, Luke.” 

Eyes forward. Hands on the wheel now. 

Then she says it. 

“Let me give you fair warning,” she tells him. “Are you listening, Luke? 
You need to know. Sarah emd her mother can be very hard on men. Unfair, 
and treacheroxis.” 

He looks straight ahead, and bristles. 

Then without another word, he timis on his ugly music and drives away. 
Not slowly. But not moving fast, either. 

Just once, Helena visited Callan in prison. 

The arrangements were involved and laborious, mostly because he wasn’t 
her relative emd there was no child between them. Forms were filled out, 
then filed. Then she drove north and west for part of the day, coming to a 
small city dressed with concrete walls and endless reaches of electrified 
wire. Again, long forms demanded her attention, and her signature was 
matched against every signature on file. Then a pair of quiet women 
searched her thoroughly. Clothes. Hair. Mouth. Other cavities. Nobody ex- 
pected to find an5dhing, but it seemed important to embarrass Helena in 
enormous ways. Which is what they accomplished, sure enough. 

Forty thousand men lived inside that strange and dangerous city. And the 
one man whom she had sought out was almost a stranger to her. 

No carefree drunk was laughing at his phght. 

Callan wore a long number on threadbare prison clothes, and he stared 
at his guest with a calm, steady, and irresistible anger. What had happened 
to him over the last few years, she could only imagine. Men were dangerous. 
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Always. But men living only with men, in such circumstances ... it made 
her want to cry just to think about it 

He said, “Helena.” 

He said, “So sit. If you want.” 

They were inside a large airless room part way filled with couples like 
themselves. A dozen couples, perhaps. But this was one of two visitation 
days in the month, and out of forty thousand inmates, only twenty of them 
had company. 

A small tragedy, it was, set against the rest. 

Quietly, without patience, C^lan asked, “What do you want, Helena?” 

“How are you?” she blurted. 

He said, “Great, actually,” and showed her a bleak little smile. 

“Really?” she sputtered. 

“Absolutely.” Then he pulled up the sleeve of his jersey, making a muscle 
and showing a glimmer of the former Callan. “I’m sober now. And look how 
fit I’ve gotten ” 

She didn’t notice the bicep. What caught her gaze was the star and cres- 
cent scars cut into his flesh. There was an odd cult popular among male in- 
mates, she recalled. Something called Islam. It had its own prophet — a mys- 
tical man born in the Dark Ages — and its armies had attacked the 
remnants of the old Roman Empire. But the Pope, in her wisdom, managed 
to build a consensus. A union of nations. Divisions and schisms that had 
split the early Christians were healed, at least temporarily. Then loyal hero- 
ic men under the Pope’s guidance had obliterated the Islamic armies. And 
for better than a thousand years, that rehgion had pretended to be extinct. 

Callan meant to show off his scar. 

And Helena had come here to tell him, “You didn’t hit Lydia.” 

She blurted those words, then took a huge breath before adding, “I was 
watching you. You couldn’t have. It was your son. I’m almost sure.” 

If anything, he seemed unsurprised by her declaration. 

Bored, almost. 

“I couldn’t testify,” she continued. “It would have been my word against 
Lydia’s. And that wouldn’t have changed anything.” 

Her lover nodded, and for the moment, he seemed to be hunting for the 
proper response. Then he quietly told her, “It doesn’t particularly matter, 
Helena,” and he leaned across the smooth plastic table, the steel links of his 
manacles rattling gently. “Do you know why it doesn’t matter?” 

“Why?” she squeaked. 

“If my boy hadn’t, I would have. Hit the bitch, I mean.” 

She sat motionless, feeling scared and sorry. And perfectly confused. 

Then Callan sat back like the conquering hero, winked with a shadow of 
his old charm, and remarked in the most offhand manner, “Do you know 
what else? If I got out of here today, this minute. I’d do worse. A lot worse. To 
pretty much every one of you ugly slits.” 


Dies Mercurii. 

Curiously, Helena wakes that next morning feeling ill, but despite a burn- 
ing nausea and a suffocating fatigue, she dresses herself and fixes her hair, 
leaving for work just a few minutes late. 

But a traffic tie-up poimces on her. 
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Nothing is moving at the intersection. Too late, Helena turns on her ra- 
dio, hstening to a bulletin about a bomb scare at the clinic. It takes the po- 
lice forever to redirect the traffic around the roadblocks. She arrives late, 
and as a reward, she learns that Morris will be in meetings the entire morn- 
ing. Three different women give her the news. “A reprieve,” one of them calls 
it. Then the woman laughs and clucks her tongue, adding, “You really told 
him. Nobody thought you had the balls, Helena. But they’re big as peaches, 
aren’t they?” 

All morning, Helena plans to lunch at home, allowing herself to build a ro- 
bust little fantasy about herself and Sarah’s boyfriend. She imagines them 
chatting amiably beside the lilacs. Then she’ll lure him indoors on some er- 
rand that only a tall boy can manage . . . something in the bedroom . . . and 
what happens next changes each time she thinks about it, always reaching 
a point where she’s aroused as well as frightened by her thoughts, and dis- 
gusted with herself, and in a strange way, thrilled by the feeling that she 
has absolutely no control over the flow of her sick, lonely mind. 

But she doesn’t drive home at noon. 

Half a dozen co-workers want to take her to limch instead. Their treat. 
And with no room for choice, it’s easy to tell them “Yes.” 

The restaurant is squeezed inside a substantial old home. Antique pho- 
tographs decorate the walls, most of them portraits dating back to the pio- 
neer days. Beefy, frequently pregnant women stand in a row with their fel- 
low disciples, their shared husbands kneeling down in front, each of the 
men looking scrawny and strong from constant work. Helena counts the 
faces on the nearest wall. Between the standing women and their kneeling 
men are the children. Maybe two smiling girls for every smiling boy. Acci- 
dents would have claimed a few of the missing. And disease, since they are 
the weaker sex. And the coming Asian wars will eventually slaughter them 
by the millions. But what astonishes and sickens Helena is that the boys 
are smiling, as are their fathers. These long-dead souls who couldn’t own 
property, or vote, and who rarely even learned to read. Yet these aren’t the 
pained grins of people staring into the sim. No, what she sees is the honest 
bright smiles of happy people looking at a future full of nothing but pur- 
pose, place and genuine promise. 

Helena eats half of her Ivmch, if that. 

A note is waiting on her desk when she retmms. 

“Come see me,” it reads. Then the sloppy signature: “Morris.” 

His office is larger than hers, and more important. Yet when he looks up, 
Helena’s first impulse is to laugh. Morris is a very odd creature, and she can’t 
help herself sometimes. But instead of laughing, she simply says, “Yes, sir.” 

“Close the door,” he begins. 

There are new laws, and new ways of gaining retribution. Which is why 
she says, “I think we’d both like to keep the door open. Just to avoid misxm- 
derstandings.” 

Morris blinks, then mutters, “Fine.” 

He says, “Then why don’t you sit. If that’s all right, Helena.” 

She settles in front of his desk. 

The man shakes his head. Then with a practiced air, he asks, “Have you 
recovered from all that beer?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good.” He chcks his tongue with a measured disgust, then tells her, “I’m 
going to blame the insults on yoiir drinking. I want you to know that.” 
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He wants her to relax. To say, “Thank you so much, sir.” 

Instead, she picks up the framed photograph set on his desk. It is his fcun- 
ily again, perhaps two years ago. The wife looks younger and prettier, but 
Morris himself is imchanged. And his son is shorter, and infinitely yoimger, 
looking lost among all those smiling girls. Quietly, she asks, “What sort of 
boy is he?” 

Morris blinks. Asks, “Who?” 

“Luke,” she says. Too quickly. 

But he decides that he’s mentioned his son’s name in the past. And maybe 
he has. Maybe he simply doesn’t remember. With a measured fondness, 
Morris says, “He’s a good child.” 

“Good in school?” she inquires. 

“In all things. Why?” 

'The diamond-shaped scar is missing finm the cheek. In a world currently 
without wars and no quick way to prove themselves to women, yoimg men 
try to follow the old ways, giving each other elaborate woimds for no better 
purpose than to show that they can be stupid, without anyone’s help. 

“TTiank you, sir,” she says finally. “It was the beer. Yes.” 

Thinking that he has won, Morris grins. 

She sets down the portrait, and sighs, and as she rises, she asks, “Is that 
all?” 

“You were late this morning,” he offers. 

She mentions the bomb scare at the clinic. 

Which Morris already knows about. He nods and sneers, telling Helena 
and everyone eavesdropping on them, “I hate the idiots. These self-pro- 
claimed warriors for mor^ty and justice. . . !” 

She stares at a random point, saying nothing. 

“This is the fairest, richest society on the planet,” Morris promises. 

Which Helena believes, too. Always, and she could never make herself 
think otherwise. Yet she hasn’t the breath to tell him that she agrees with 
him. The best she manages is a vague nod and an expression that might be 
confused for a smile. Then with a quiet tone, she points out, “In this society 
of ours, you’ve done extremely well.” 

Beheving that this is a compliment, Morris nods, and halfway laughs, and 
says, “I like to think so. I do!” 


Dies Jovis. 

Awake well before dawn, Helena dresses in comfortable trousers and a 
warm shirt, eats a toasted muffin, sips strong coffee, and while it’s still dark 
outside, she leaves home. 

A simple clarity has possessed her. She promises herself that she’ll call 
work from a toll phone. A day of personal time, she’ll request; some nebu- 
lous family business demanding her attention. In her mind and whispers, 
she practices her conversation with the receptionist, and if necessary, with 
Morris. But then the sun is up, and there aren’t any phones to be foxmd, and 
it’s gotten too late to call now anyway. And that’s when she discovers that 
she doesn’t particularly care, her guilt tiny and easily buried under things 
ancient and huge. 

Every passing town has its church. A sect or schism was brought by the 
first disciples to settle these lands, and a century later, the same flavors of 
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Christianity hold sway. The shape of the church is a clue about the faithful 
within. The buildings can be rovmd and soft-edged, or they can be tall and 
imposing. Granite and marble are popular in the oldest sects, while the 
newish Unity houses — still found only in the cities — are elegant, friendly 
structiu’es fiUed with simshine and empty crosses. 

By contrast, Helena’s childhood church was a simple, almost Spartan 
building, its foundation made of native rock and bone-white mortar, its 
weQIs and roof and hard pews made from whatever wood was cheapest on 
that particular day. But as a girl, it seemed like a wonderful structure. 
Beautiful, even. Helena wanted to believe that other girls and boys envied 
her for having such a pretty church. What she liked best — long before she 
imderstood the painful symbolism — ^was the building’s color. In her mother’s 
sect, a house of worship was always painted a brilliant crimson. Every wall, 
every comice, and even the wooden slats on the roof The blood of the Christ, 
for all the world to see. 

That’s what Helena was eventually taught, by the priests and by Avmt 
Ester. 

Years later, she can’t even pretend to remember much of the Scriptiu^s. 
What comes back now are a few poetic phrases, plus the lurid, sad, and end- 
less stories that Ester told with a tireless zeal. What she rememters is her 
horror, then deep anger, at the idea that Joseph would abandon Mary when 
she gave birth to God’s daughter. Because the Savior coialdn’t be a woman, 
that man had believed. “And that was the first sin of the men,” Ester would 
remind her. “But not their worst sin. Not by a long, long ways.” 

Helena’s favorite Gospel is Judith’s. She was a prostitute turned disciple, 
as several of her sister ^sciples were, and she wrote about the love and re- 
demption offered by her Savior, and the peace that will find everyone in 
Heaven. 

Cora’s Gospel is her aunt’s linchpin — a harsh, explicit text written by a 
noblewoman who carefully listed the tortvu^s infiict^ on the Christ by the 
Jews, then by all men. But even inside that wrenching work, there is for- 
giveness. And a kind of morality. Like the old Roman centurion who placed 
himself between the soldiers and the Christ, ordering the rapes to end, then 
giving the condemned prisoner a long sip of water mixed with wine. 

But Ester always re^ed to see the man’s kindness. 

Quietly but not softly, she would remind her niece, “That man still helped 
them carry out the sentence. The punishment. Om” Savior was hammered 
onto that cross and put up into the sun, naked except for the blood flowing 
from her scalp and her hands, and from her brutalized vagina.” 

Helena remembers crying and asking a little question of her aunt. 

She can’t recall her exact words. But it was about men. Were they all so 
awful? she wondered aloud. Are they always so imtrustworthy, and cruel? 

She very much remembers Ester smiling instantly. 

Surprising Helena. 

Then with a wink and dry quick kiss to the forehead. Ester told the doubt- 
ing yoimg girl, “No, honey. No. We won’t let them act that way again. Ever!” 

Within sight of her childhood home, Helena turns onto a side road. 

She drives slowly and carefully, following what is little more than a pair 
of ruts across a stony pasture. If she gets stuck now, people will find out. 
Mother will, and Ester. And for every reason, that would be intolerable. 

A httle thicket of wind-beaten trees stands at the crest of the hill. Helena 
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parks where she won’t be obvious, and after the long drive, she needs a mo- 
ment to stretch and regain her legs. The walk itself takes just a moment. 
Her heart has been pounding for a long while, and her breathing is quick 
and shallow. But her head is clear, perfectly focused. What she assumes will 
be the difficult trick — finding the exact spot — proves easy. A slab of pink 
granite, brought by the glaciers and gouged by their sliding mass, lies in the 
center of a tiny clearing. With trees on all sides and a few spring wildflowers 
blooming amidst the green grass, this ground could be confused for a gar- 
den. A wind blows, cool and damp. Then Helena hears someone sighing. She 
gives a start, then realizes it was her own sigh. She is that nervous. That ill 
at ease. So she tells herself to breathe deeply until she feels steadier, and 
stronger, and only then does she kneel beside the flat pink rock, knowing its 
feel before her fingers can touch it. 

This is where they brought Helena’s baby brother. 

Ester and the other disciples walked up here to pray over the newborn, 
and Helena remained in the house, quietly caring for her exhausted mother. 

She already had boy cousins, and just last year, two other women in the 
house had given birth to sons. Facts that she understood, even as a child. 
Hadn’t she been taught from the beginning that farms needed only so many 
hands, particularly with the new tractors and pesticides making every 
chore easy? Didn’t she understand that for the last fifteen centuries, give or 
take, God had willingly, even happily taken away the souls of boys who 
wouldn’t live out the day? This was how things were done. It wasn’t to be 
talked about, ever. It was a private family matter, and it was their family’s 
business. Ester and Mother had spoken at length, night after night, until 
Mother agreed with what was best. But of course, they didn’t know if it was 
a girl or a boy. Helena could have foimd herself with a sister. That was a 
vivid, buoyant hope that lasted right up imtil the little penis stuck out at 
them. And really, she would have preferred a baby sister. That’s what she 
kept telling herself) and telling herself) cleaning her mother with old towels 
and neither of them speaking a word until Ester and the other women re- 
turned, nothing in their hands but an empty blanket too small to do any- 
thing but swaddle a httle baby. 

Helena can remember bolting past them, out the back door and into the 
snow. 

It was mid-winter. Cold and windy, with the land white and hard. She 
wasn’t a fast runner, but the women were even slower. Helena followed the 
footprints in the snow. She reached the hilltop first, expecting to find a coy- 
ote chewing on her little brother. But there was no baby. Just more foot- 
prints, and the granite slab, and she stood on the slab vmtil Ester put a big 
hand on her shoulder, gasping hard, throwing her own coat over the girl to 
keep her warm. Saying to her, “There wasn’t any pain, darling. No suffering 
at all.” 

Which was a good thing, wasn’t it? But why was Helena crying? 

Then Ester pulled her from the rock, telling her, “You should let him rest 
now. All right? Let him have his peace.” 

Peace was another good thing. 

“Where did you put him?” Helena remembers asking. 

“In a grave. Of course.” Her aimt kneeled now. A big woman incapable of 
feeling the snow and the cold, she looked at her niece wdth dry hard eyes, 
then calmly reported, “I dug the grave last autumn. In case.” 

Looking down at the stone, Helena realized that it had just been set 
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there. And she kneeled, trying to reach under it, struggling to pull it up and 
bring out the boy before he suffocated. And then someone else grabbed her, 
someone who could cry, familiar hands tugging as the womem sobbed, her 
mother’s spent voice saying, “It’s too late, darling. Honey. It’s for the best. 
Just try to beheve that, will you. . . T 

Along one edge of the pirdi slab was a different shade of pink — a vivid 
smear of blood already frozen hard and shck by the brutal chiU. 

Long washed away by rains and melting snow, the blood is. Yet the 
woman puts her face to the stone now, kissing the exact place, and for an in- 
stemt, if that, she can taste the salt and the rust of all the world’s dead. 

Helena drives back into the city without recalling the intervening miles. 
It’s a wonder that she didn’t have an accident along the way. But she arrives 
just after noon, driving slowly past her house Euid timiing the comer, the 
boy’s ugly little car parked in front of Lydia’s house. Helena isn’t sime about 
anything. What she wants is as a mystery to her. For that moment, she tries 
desperately to find some way of gaining control over the boy. Maybe she can 
threaten to tell his father about his sexual adventures. Or she can threaten 
to tell the police about his stealing her tulips and lilacs. A groimdless com- 
plaint on a young man’s record is almost impossible to remove, she knows. 
What matters is that she can gain some powerful, persistent role in his life. 
Then, she tells herself, she can protect him from the countless hazards in a 
world far too large for anyone to understand. 

She hears herself— her silly, half-crazy thoughts bringing her nothing but 
shame — and now she watches herself drive past Lydia’s house and around 
the block again, then out onto Saint Judith, not stopping imtil she reaches 
the clinic. 

Today, it seems quiet. Peaceful. A fight rain is falling, and only the most 
determined protesters have shown up. Helena parks up the street and 
walks toward the low brick building. A bearded man puts down his sign and 
approaches. “You don’t want to go in there,” he tells her. 

She says to him, pointblank, “Why? Are you going to give me what I 
want?” 

He blinks, and gasps softly. 

“There aren’t any men in my fife,” she continues. “And if you haven’t no- 
ticed, I’m not a yoimg woman anymore.” 

Not another word comes from the protesters. 

The cameras pay close attention to Helena, recording her calm, deter- 
mined features in case she proves to be a new activist. Inside the finnt of- 
fice, she remembers to smile. The receptionist has forms ready to be filled 
out. A nurse takes her into an examination room and asks general ques- 
tions about her history and present health. Then the nurse leaves, and af- 
ter a little while, the doctor appears. A man, of all things. Isn’t that inter- 
esting? Each remembers to smile at the other. Sitting across from Helena, 
the doctor flips through the forms twice. Then with a puzzled tone, he says, 
“Is this an oversight? You didn’t check your preference box.” 

“Let me see,” says Helena. 

He hands the clipboard and forms to her, and waits. 

Then she hands them back again, saying, “You’re right. I didn’t check ei- 
ther one.” 

The relentless amazement makes her smile again, and with a quiet cer- 
tainty, she adds, “Really, sir. One way or the other. It will be what it will be.” O 
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FP A quatters Jimmy Lonekiller said as he swmng the jeep off the nar- 
I row old blacktop onto the narrower and older gravel side road. “I 
T can’t beheve we got squatters again.” 

Lr Sitting beside him, bracing himself against the bumping and bounc- 
ing, Sergeant Davis Blackbear said, “Better get used to it. We kick this 
bunch out, there’ll be more.” 

Jimmy Lonekiller nodded. “Guess that’s right,” he said. “They’re not 
gonna give up, are they?” 

He was a husky, dark-skinned yovmg man, and tall for a Cherokee; among 
the women of the reservation, he was generally considered something of a 
hunk. His khaki uniform was neat and crisply pressed, despite the oppres- 
sive heat. Davis Blackbear, feeling his own shirt wilting and sticking to his 
skin, wondered how he did it. Maybe fullbloods didn’t sweat as much. Or 
maybe it was something to do with being yoimg. 

Davis said, “Would you? Give up, I mean, if you were in their shoes?” 

Jimmy didn’t reply for a moment, being busy fighting the wheel as the 
jeep slammed over a series of potholes. They were on a really bad stretch 
now, the road narrowed to a single-lane dirt snaketrack; the overhanging 
trees on either side, heavy with dust-greyed festoons of kudzu vine, shut out 
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the sun without doing anything much about the heat. This was an out-of- 
the-way part of the reservation; Davis had had to check the map at the trib- 
al police headquarters to make sure he knew how to get here. 

The road began to climb now, up the side of a steep hill. The jeep slowed to 
not much better than walking speed; the locally distilled alcohol might bum 
cooler and cleaner than gasoline but it had no power at all. Jimmy 
Lonekiller spoke then: “Don’t guess I would, you put it that way. Got to go 
somewhere, poor bastards.” 

They were speaking English; Davis was Oklahoma Cherokee, having 
moved to the North Carolina reservation only a dozen years ago, when he 
married a Qualla Band woman. He could understand the Eastern dialect 
fairly well by now, enough for cop pxuposes an5rway, but he still wasn’t up to 
a re^ conversation. 

“Still,” Jimmy went on, “you got to admit it’s a hell of a thing. Twenty-first 
centuiy, better than five hundred years after Columbus, and here we are 
again with white people trying to settle on our land. What httle bit we’ve got 
left,” he said, glancing around at the dusty woods. “There’s gotta be some- 
where else they can go.” 

“Except,” Davis said, “somebody’s already there too.” 

“Probably so,” Jimmy admitted. “Seems like they’re running out of places 
for people to be.” 

He steered the jeep around a rutted hairpin bend, while Davis turned the 
last phrase over in his mind, enjoying the simple precision of it: running out 
of places for people to be, that was the exact and very well-put truth. Half 
of Louisiana and more than half of Florida under water now, the rest of the 
coastline inimdated, Miami and Mobile and Savannah and most of Hous- 
ton, and, despite great and expensive efforts. New Orleans too. 

And lots more land, farther inland, that might as well be submerged for 
all the good it did anybody: all that once-rich farm country in southern 
Georgia and Alabama and Mississippi, too hot and dry now to grow any- 
thing, harrowed by tornadoes and dust storms, while raging fires destroyed 
the last remnants of the pine forests and the cypress groves of the dried-up 
swamplands. Not to mention the quake, last year, shattering Memphis and 
eastern Arkansas, demolishing the levees and turning the Mississippi loose 
on what was left of the Delta coimtry. Seemed everyb^y either had way too 
much water or not enough. 

He’d heard a black preacher, on the radio, declare that it was all God’s 
judgment on the South because of slavery and racism. But that was bull- 
shit; plenty of other parts of the coimtry were getting it just as bad. Like 
Manhattan, or San Francisco — and he didn’t even want to think about what 
it must be like in places like Arizona. And Africa, oh, Jesus. Nobody in the 
world wanted to think about Africa now. 

The road leveled out at the top of the hill and he pointed. “Pull over there. 
I want to do a quick scout before we drive up.” 

Jimmy stopped the jeep and Davis climb^ out and stood in the middle of 
the dirt road. “Well,” Jimmy said, getting out too, “I wish somebody else 
would get the job of running them off now and then.” He gave Davis a mock- 
ing look. “It’s what I get, letting myself get partnered with an old ’breed. 
Everybody knows why Ridge always puts you in charge of the evictions.” 

Davis (fidn’t rise to the bait; he knew what Jimmy was getting at. It was 
something of a standing joke among the reservation police that Davis al- 
ways got any jobs that involved dealing with white people. Captain Ridge 
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claimed it was because of his years of experience on the Tulsa PD, but Jim- 
my and others claimed it was really because he was quarter-blood and didn’t 
look all that Indian and therefore might make whites less nervous. 

In his own estimation, he didn’t look particularly Indian or white or any- 
thing else, just an average-size man with a hig bony face and too many 
wrinkles and dark brown hair that was now getting heavily streaked with 
gray. He doubted that his appearance inspired much confidence in people of 
any race. 

The dust cloud was beginning to settle over the road behind them. A black- 
and-white van appeared, moving slowly, and pulled to a stop behind the jeep. 
Corporal Roy Smoke stuck his head out the window and said, “Here?” 

“For now,” Davis told him. “I’m going to go have a look, scope out the scene 
before we move in. You guys wait here.” He turned. “Jimmy, you come with 
me. 

The heat was brutal as they walked down the road, even in the shady 
patches. At the bottom of the hill, though, Davis led the way off the road and 
up a dry creek bed, and back in the woods it was a little cooler. Away fix)m 
the road, there wasn’t enough sunlight for the kudzu vines to take over, and 
beneath the trees the light was pleasantly soft and green. Still too damn 
dry, Davis thought, feeling leaves and twigs crunching under his hoot soles. 
Another good reason to get this eviction done quickly; squatters tended to 
be careless with fire. The last bad woods fire on the reservation, a couple of 
months ago, had been started by a squatter family tr3dng to cook a stolen 
hog. 

They left the creek bed and walked through the woods, heading roughly 
eastward. “Hell,” Jimmy murmxired, “I know where this is now. They’re on 
the old Birdshooter place, huh? Shit, nobody’s lived there for years. Too 
rocky to grow anything, no water since the creek went dry.” 

Davis motioned for silence. Moving more slowly now, trying to step quiet- 
ly though it wasn’t easy in the dry imderbrush, they work^ their way to 
the crest of a low ridge. Through the trees, Davis could see a cleared area 
beyond. Motioning to Jimmy to wait, he moved up to the edge of the woods 
and paused in the shadow of a half-grown oak, and that was when he heard 
the singing. 

At first he didn’t even recognize it as singing; the soimd was so high and 
clear and true that he took it for some sort of instrument. But after a sec- 
ond he realized it was a human voice, though a voice like none he’d ever 
heard. He couldn’t make out the words, but the sound alone was enough to 
make the hair stand up on his arms and neck, and the air suddenly felt cool- 
er imder the trees. 

It took Davis a moment to get imstuck; he blinked rapidly and took a deep 
breath. Then, very cautiously, he peered aroimd the trunk of the oak. 

The clearing wasn’t very big; wasn’t very clear, either, any more, having 
been taken over by brush and weeds. In the middle stood the ruins of a 
small frame house, its windows smashed and its roof fallen in. 

Near the wrecked house sat a green pickup truck, its bed covered with a 
boxy, homemade-looking camper shell — plywood, it looked like from where 
Davis stood, and painted a dull tineven gray. The truck’s own finish was 
badly faded and scabbed with rust; the near front fender was crumpled. 
Davis couldn’t see any hcense plates. 

A kind of lean-to had been erected at the rear of the truck, a sagging blue 
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plastic tarp with guy-ropes tied to trees and bushes. As Davis watched, a 
lean, long-faced man in bib overalls and a red baseball cap came out from 
under the tarp and stood looking about. 

Then the r^-haired girl came aroimd the front of the truck, still singing, 
the words clear now: 

“Oh, when this world is all on fire 
Where you gonna go'? 

Where you gonna go?” 

She was, Davis guessed, maybe twelve or thirteen, though he couldn’t re- 
ally tell at this distance. Not much of her, anyway; he didn’t figime she’d go 
over eighty pounds or so. Her hght blue dress was short and sleeveless, re- 
vealing thin pale arms and legs. All in all, it didn’t seem possible for all that 
sound to be coming from such a wispy httle girl; and yet there was no doubt 
about it, he could see her mouth moving: 

“Oh, when this world is all on fire 
Where you gonna go?” 

The tune was a simple one, an old-fashioned modal-soimding melody line, 
slow and without a pronounced rhythm. It didn’t matter; nothing mattered 
but that voice. It soared through the still mountain air like a whippoorwill 
calling beside a running stream. Davis felt his throat go very tight. 

“Run to the mountains to hide your face 
Never find no hiding place 
Oh, when this world is all on fire 
Where you gonna go?” 

The man in the baseball cap put his hands on his hips. “Eva May!” he 
shouted. 

The girl stopped singing and tinned. Her red hair hung down her back al- 
most to her waist. “Yes, Daddy?” she called. 

“Quit the damn fooling around,” the man yelled. His voice was rough, 
with the practiced anger of the permanently angry man. “Go help your 
brother with the fire.” 

Fire? Davis spotted it then, a thin trace of bluish-white smoke rising from 
somewhere on the far side of the parked truck. “Shit!” he said soundlessly, 
and tinned and began picking his way back down the brushy slope. 

“What’s happening?” Jimmy Lonekiller said as Davis reappeared. “What 
was that music? Sounded like — ” 

“Quiet,” Davis said. “Come on. We need to hurry.” 

“Go,” Davis said to Jimmy as they turned off the road and up the brush- 
choked track through the trees. “No use trying to sneak up. They’ve heard 
us coming by now.” 

Sure enough, the squatters were already standing in the middle of the 
clearing, watching, as the jeep bumped to a stop in front of them. The man 
in the red baseball cap stood in the middle, his face dark with anger. Beside 
him stood a washed-out-looking blond woman in a faded flower-print dress, 
and, next to her, a tall teenage boy wearing ragged jeans and no shirt. The 
bo3r’s hair had been cropped down almost flush with his scalp. 

The woman was holding a small baby to her chest. Great, Davis thought 
with a flash of anger, just what a bunch of homeless drifters needed. Run- 
ning out of places for people to be, but not out of people, hell, no. . . . 

TTie red-haired girl was standing off to one side, arms folded. Close up, 
Davis revised his estimate of her age; she had to be in her middle to late 
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teens at least. There didn’t appear to be much of a body under that thin blue 
dress, but it was definitely not that of a child. Her face, as she watched the 
two men get out of the jeep, was calm and without expression. 

The van came rocking and swaying up the trail and stopped behind the 
jeep. Davis waited while Roy Smoke and the other four men got out — quite 
a force to evict one raggedy-ass family, but Captain Ridge beheved in being 
careful — and then he walked over to the waiting squatters and said, “Morn- 
ing. Where you folks fi-om?” 

The man in the red baseball cap spat on the ground, not taking his eyes 
off Davis. “Go to hell, Indian.” 

Oh oh. Going to be like that, was it? Davis said formally, “Sir, you’re on 
Cherokee reservation land. Camping isn’t allowed except by permit and in 
designated areas. I’ll have to ask you to move out.” 

The woman said, “Oh, why can’t you leave us alone? We’re not hurting 
anybody. You people have all this land, why won’t you share it?” 

We tried that, lady, Davis thought, and look where it got us. Aloud he said, 
“Ma’am, the laws are made by the government of the Cherokee nation. I 
just enforce them.” 

“Nation!” The man snorted. “Bvmch of woods niggers, hogging good land 
while white people starve. You got no right.” 

“I’m not here to argue about it,” Davis said. “I’m just here to tell you 
you’ve got to move on.” 

The boy spoke up suddenly. “You planning to make us?” 

Davis looked at him. Seventeen or eighteen, he guessed, punk-mean 
around the eyes and that Johnny PissofF stance that they seem^ to develop 
at that age; ropy muscles showing imder bare white skin, forearms rippling 
visibly as he clenched both fists. 

“Yes,” Davis told him. “If necessary, we’ll move you.” 

To the father — ^he assumed — he added, “I’m hoping you won’t make it nec- 
essary. If you like, we’ll give you a hand — ” 

He didn’t get to finish. That was when the boy came at him, fists up, head 
himched dovm between his shoulders, screaming as he charged: ‘^Redskin 
motherfii — ” 

Davis shifted his weight, caught the wild swing in a cross-arm block, 
grasped the kid’s wrist and elbow and pivoted, all in one smooth motion. 
'The boy yelped in pain as he hit the groimd, and then grunted as Jimmy 
Lonekiller landed on top of him, handcuffs ready. 

The man in the red cap had taken a step forward, but he stopped as Roy 
Smoke moved in front of him and tapped him gently on the chest with his 
nightstick. “No,” Roy said, “you don’t want to do that. Stand still, now.” 

Davis said, “Wait up, Jimmy,” and then to the man in the red cap, “All 
right, there’s two ways we can do this. We can take this boy to Cherokee 
town and charge him with assaulting an officer, and he can spend the next 
couple of months helping us fix the roads. Probably do him a world of good.” 

“No,” the woman cried. The baby in her arms was wailing now, a thin 
weak piping against her chest, but she made no move to quiet it. “Please, 
no. 

“Or,” Davis went on, “you can move out of here, right now, without any 
more trouble, zmd I’ll let you take him with you.” 

'The girl, he noticed, hadn’t moved the whole time, just stood there watch- 
ing with no particular expression on her face, except that there might be a 
tiny trace of a smile on her lips as she looked at the boy on the groimd. 
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“No,” the woman said again. “Vemon, no, you can’t let them take Ricky — ” 

“All right,” the man said. “We’ll go, Indian. Let him up. He won’t give you 
no more trouble. Ricky, behave yourself or I’ll whup your ass.” 

Davis nodded to Jimmy Lonekiller, who released the kid. “Understand 
this,” Davis said, “we don’t give second warnings. If you’re found on Chero- 
kee land again, you’ll be arrested, your vehicle will be impounded, and you 
might do a little time.” 

The boy was getting to his feet, rubbing his arm. The woman started to 
move toward him but the man said, “He’s all right, damn it. Get busy pack- 
ing up.” He tinned his head and scowled at the girl. “You too, Eva May.” 

Davis watched as the squatters began taking down the tarp. The girl’s 
long red hair fairly glowed in the midday sun; he felt a crazy impulse to go 
over and touch it. He wished she’d sing some more, but he didn’t imagine 
she felt hke singing now. 

He said, “Roy, have somebody kill that fire. Make sure it’s dead and 
buried. This place is a woods fire waiting to happen.” 

Davis lived in a not very big trailer on the outskirts of Cherokee town. 
Once he had had a regular house, but after his wife had taken off, a few 
years ago, with that white lawyer from Gatlinburg, he’d moved out and let a 
young married couple have the place. 

The trailer’s air conditioning was just about shot, worn out fi:nm the con- 
stant unequal battle with the heat, but after the sun went down it wasn’t 
too bad except on the hottest summer nights. Davis took off his uniform and 
hung it up and stretched out on the bed while darkness fell outside and the 
owls began calling in the trees. Sweating, waiting for the temperature to 
drop, he closed his eyes and heard again in his mind, over the rattle of the 
laboring air conditioner: 

“Oh, when this world is all on fire 
Where you gonna go? 

Where you gonna go?” 

It was the following week when he saw the girl again. 

He was driving through Waynesville, taking one of the force’s antique 
computers for repairs, when he saw her crossing the street up ahead. Even 
at half a block’s distance, he was sure it was the same girl; there couldn’t be 
another head of hair like that in these moimtains. She was even wearing 
what looked like the same blue dress. 

But he was caught in slow traffic, and she disappeared around the comer 
before he could get any closer. Sighing, making a face at himself for acting 
like a fool, he drove on. By the time he got to the computer shop, he had con- 
vinced himself it had all been his imagination. 

He dropped off the computer and headed back through town, taking it 
easy smd keeping a wary eye on the traffic, wondering as always how so 
many people still managed to drive, despite fuel shortages and sky-high 
prices; and all the new restrictions, not that anybody paid them any mind, 
the government having all it could do just keeping the country more or less 
together. 

An ancient minivan, a mattress roped to its roof, made a sudden left turn 
from the opposite lane. Davis hit the brakes, cursing — a fenderbender in a 
tribal patrol car, that would really make the day — ^and that was when he saw 
the red-haired girl coming up the sidewalk on the other side of the street. 
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Some asshole behind him was honking; Davis put the car in motion 
again, going slow, looking for a parking place. There was a spot up near the 
next comer and he turned into it and got out and locked up the cruiser, all 
without stopping to think what he thought he was doing or why he was do- 
ing it. 

He crossed the street and looked along the sidewalk, but he couldn’t see 
the girl anywhere. He began walking back the way she’d been going, look- 
ing this way and that. The street was mostly lined with an assortment of 
small stores — leftovers, probably, from the days when Waynesville had been 
a busy tourist resort, before tourism became a meaningless concept — and he 
peered in through a few shop windows, without any luck. 

He walked a couple of blocks that way and then decided she couldn’t have 
gotten any farther in that little time. He turned and went back, and stopped 
at the comer and looked up and down the cross street, wondering if she 
could have gone that way. Fine Indian you are, he thought, one skinny little 
white girl with hair like a bmsh fire and you keep losing her. 

Standing there, he became aware of a growing small commotion across 
the street, noises coming from the open door of the shop on the comer: voic- 
es raised, a sound of scuffling. A woman shouted, “No you don’t — ” 

He ran across the street, dodging an oncoming BMW, and into the shop. It 
was an automatic cop reaction, imconnected to his search; but then imme- 
diately he saw the girl, stmggling in the grip of a large steely-haired woman 
in a long black dress. “Stop fighting me,” the woman was saying in a high 
strident voice. “Give me that, yoimg lady. I’m calling the pohce — ” 

Davis said, “What’s going on here?” 

The woman looked aroimd. “Oh,” she said, looking pleased, not letting go 
the girl’s arm. “Fm glad to see you, officer. I’ve got a little shoplifter for you.” 

The girl was lool^g at Davis too. If she recognized him she gave no sign. 
Her face was flushed, no doubt from the stmggle, but still as expressionless 
as ever. 

“What did she take?” Davis asked. 

“This.” The woman reached up and pried the girl’s right hand open, re- 
vealing something shiny. “See, she’s still holding it!” 

Davis stepped forwaifi and took the object fi^m the girl’s hand; a cheap- 
looking little pendamt, silver or more likely silver-plated, in the shape of a 
running dog, with a flimsy neck chain attached. 

“I want her arrested,” the woman SEiid. “I’ll be glad to press charges. Fm 
tired of these people, coming arovmd here ruining this town, stealing every- 
one blind.” 

Davis said, “Fm sorry, ma’am, I don’t have any jurisdiction here. You’ll 
need to call the local pohce.” 

She blinked, doing a kind of ladylike double-take, looking at Davis’s uni- 
form. “Oh. Excuse me, I thought — ” She managed to stop before actually 
saying, “I thought you were a real policeman.” It was there on her face, 
though. 

Davis looked again at the pendant, turning it over in his hand, finding the 
little white price tag stuck on the back of the running dog: $34.95. A ripoff 
even in the present wildly inflated money; but after a moment he readied 
for his wallet and said, “Ma’am, how about if I just pay you for it?” 

The woman started to speak and then stopped, her eyes locking on the 
wallet in his hand. Not doing much business these days, he guessed; who 
had money to waste on junk like this? 
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While she hesitated, Davis pulled out two twenties and laid them on the 
nearby counter top. “With a Uttle extra to pay for your trouble,” he added. 

That did it. She let go the girl’s arm and scoop^ up the money with the 
speed of a professional gambler. “All right,” she said, “but get her out of 
here!” 

The girl stood still, staring at Davis. The woman said, “I mean it! Right 
now!” 

Davis tilted his head in the direction of the door. The girl nodded and 
started to move, not particularly fast. Davis followed her, hearing the 
woman’s voice behind him: “And if you ever come back — 

Out on the sidewalk, Davis said, “Tm parked down this way.” 

She looked at him. “You arresting me?” 

Her spe aking voice — ^he realized suddenly that this was the first time he’d 
heard it — was surprisingly ordinary; soft and high, rather pleasant, but 
nothing to suggest what it could do in song. There was no fear in it, or in her 
face; she might have been asking what time it was. 

Davis shook his head. “Like I told that woman, I don’t have any authority 
here.” 

“So you can’t make me go with you.” 

“No.” he said. “But I’d say you need to get clear of this area pretty fast. 
She’s liable to change her mind and call the law after all.” 

“Guess that’s right. Okay.” She fell in beside him, sticking her hands in 
the pxKkets of the blue dress. He noticed her feet were barely covered by a 
pair of old tennis shoes, so ragged they were practically sandals. “Never 
rode m a police car before.” 

As they came up to the parked cruiser he stopped and held out his hand. 
“Here. You might as well have this.” 

She took the pendant and held it up in front of her face, looking at it, 
swinging it from side to side. After a moment she slipped the chain over her 
head and tucked the pendant down the front of her dress. “Better hide it,” 
she said. “Ricky sees it, he’ll steal it for sure.” 

He said, “Not much of a thing to get arrested for.” 

She shrugged. “I hke dogs. We had a dog, back home in Georgia, before we 
had to move. Daddy wouldn’t let me take him along.” 

“Still,” he said, “you could have gone to jail.” 

She shrugged, a shght movement of her small shoulders. “So? Wouldn’t be 
no worse than how I got to live now.” 

“Yes it would,” he told her. “You’ve got no idea what it’s like in those 
forced-labor camps. How old are you?” 

“Seventeen,” she said. “Well, next month.” 

“Then you’re an adult, as far’s the law’s concerned. Better watch it from 
now on.” He opened the right door. “Get in.” 

She climbed into the car and he closed the door and went aroimd. As he 
shd in imder the wheel, she said, “Okay, I know what comes next. Where do 
you want to go?” 

“What?” Davis looked at her, momentarily baffled. “Well, I was just going 
to take you home. Wherever your family — ” 

“Oh, come on.” Her voice held an edge of scorn now. “You didn’t get me out 
of there for nothing. You want something, just like everybody always does, 
and I know what it is because there ain’t nothing else I got. Well, all right,” 
she said. “I don’t guess I mind. So where do you want to go to do it?” 

For a moment, Davis was literally speechless. The idea simply hadn’t oc- 
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curred to him; he hadn’t thought of her in that way at all. It surprised him, 
now he considered it. After all, she was a pretty yoimg girl — ^you could have 
said beautiful, in a way — and he had been living alone for a long time. Yet so 
it was; he felt no stirrings of that kind toward this girl, not even now with 
her close up and practicily offering herself 

When he could speak he said, “No, no. Not that. Believe me.” 

“Really?” She looked very skeptical. “Then what do you want?” 

“Right now,” he said, “I want to buy you a pair of shoes.” 

An hour or so later, coming out of the discount shoe store out by the high- 
way, she said, “I know what tiiis is all about. You feel bad because you run us 
off, back last week.” 

“No.” Davis’s voice held maybe a Uttle bit more certainty than he felt, but 
he added, “Just doing my job. Anyway, you couldn’t have stayed there. No 
water, nothing to eat, how would you hve?” 

“You still didn’t have no right to run us off.” 

“Sure I did. It’s our land,” he said. “All we’ve got left.” 

She opened her mouth and he said, “Look, we’re not going to talk about it, 
all right?” 

They walked in silence the rest of the way across the parking lot. She 
kept looking down at her feet, admiring the new shoes. They weren’t much, 
re^ly, just basic white no-name sport shoes, but he supposed they looked 
pretty fine to her. At that they hadn’t been all that cheap. In fact between 
the shoes and the pendant he’d managed to go through a couple days’ pay. 
Not that he was likely to get paid any time soon; the tribe had been broke 
for a long time. 

As he started the car, she said, “You sure you don’t want to, you know, do 
it?” 

He looked at her and she turned sidewise in the seat, moving her thin 
pale legs slightly apart, shifting her narrow hips. “Hey,” she said, “some- 
body’s gotta be the first. Might as weU be you.” 

Her mouth quirked. “If it ain’t you it’ll prob’ly be Ricky. He sure keeps try- 
ing.” 

With some difficulty Davis said, “Turn aroimd, please, and do up your 
safety belt.” 

“All right.” She giggled softly. “Just don’t know what it is you want from 
me, that’s all.” 

He didn’t respond until they were out of the parking lot and rolling down 
the road, back into Waynesville. Then he said, “Would you sing for me?” 

“What?” Her voice registered real surprise. “Sing? You mean right now, 
right here in the car?” 

“Yes,” Davis said. “Please.” 

“Well, I be damn.” She brushed back her hair and studied him for a 
minute. “You mean it, don’t you? AH right . . . what you want me to sing? If I 
know it.” 

“That song you were singing that morning up on the reservation,” he said. 
“Just before we arrived.” 

She thought about it. “Oh,” she said. “You mean — ” 

She tilted her head back and out it came, like a flood of clear spring water: 
“Oh, when this world is all on fire 
Where you gonna go?” 

“Yes,” Davis said very softly. “That’s it. Sing it. Please.” 
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♦ ♦ ♦ 

Her family was staying in a refugee camp on the other side of town; a 
great hideous sprawl of cars and trucks and buses and campers and trail- 
ers of all makes and ages and states of repair, bright nylon tents and crude 
plastic-tarp shelters and pathetic, soggy arrangements of cardboard boxes, 
spread out over a once-beautifiil valley. 

“You better just drop me off here,” the girl said as he turned off the road. 

“That’s okay,” Davis said. “Which way do I go?” 

At her reluctant direction, he steered slowly down a narrow muddy lane 
between parked vehicles and outlandish shelters, stopping now and then as 
children darted across in front of the car. People came out and stared as the 
big police cruiser rolled past. Somebody threw something imidentifiable, 
that boxinced off the windshield leaving a yellowish smear. By now Davis 
was pretty sure this hadn’t been a good idea. 

But the girl said, “Up there,” and there it was, the old truck with the 
homemade camper bed and the blue plastic awning rigged out behind, just 
like before. He stopped the car and got out and went around to open the pas- 
senger door. 

TTie air was thick with wood smoke and the exhausts of worn-out engines, 
and the pervasive reek of human waste. The ground underfoot was soggy 
with mud and spilled motor oil and God knew what else. Davis looked 
around at the squahd scene, remembering what this area used to look like, 
only a few years ago. Now, it looked like the sort of thing they used to show 
on the news, in countries you’d never heard of The refugee camps in Koso- 
vo, during his long-ago army days, hadn’t been this bad. 

Beyond, up on ffie mountainsides, sunlight glinted on the windows of ex- 
pensive hotases. A lot of locals had thought it wsis wonderful, back when the 
rich people first started buying up land and building homes up in the mmm- 
tain country, getting away from file heat and the flooding. They hadn’t been 
as happy about the second invasion, a year or so later, by people bringing 
nothing but their desperation 

Davis shook his head and opened the door. Even the depressing scene 
couldn’t really get him down, right now. It had been an amazing experience, 
almost religious, driving along with that voice filling the dusty interior of 
the old cruiser; he felt light and loose, as if coming off a marijuana high. He 
found himself smiling — 

A voice behind him said, “What the hell?” and then, “Eva May!” 

He turned and saw the man standing there beside the truck, still wear- 
ing the red cap and the angry face. “Hello,” he said, trying to look fiiendly or 
at least inoffensive. “Just giving your daughter a lift from town. Don’t worry, 
she’s not in any trouble — ” 

“Hell she’s not,” the man said, looking past Davis. “Eva May, git yoiu* ass 
out of that thing! What you doing riding aroxmd with this God-deunn woods 
nigger?” 

The girl swxmg her feet out of the car. Davis started to give her a hand but 
decided that might be a bad move right now. She got out and stepped past 
Davis. “It’s all right. Daddy,” she said. “He didn’t do nothing bad. Look, he 
bought me some new shoes!” 

“No shit.” The man looked down at her feet, at the new shoes standing out 
white and clean against the muddy ground, ‘^ew shoes, huh? Git ’em off.” 

She stopped. “But Daddy — ” 

His hand came up fast; it made an audible crack against the side of her 
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face. As she stumbled backward against the side of the truck he said, “God 
damn it, I said take them shoes off” 

He spim about to face Davis. “You don’t like that, Indian? Maybe you wan- 
ta do something about it?” 

Davis did, in fact, want very much to beat this worthless yoneg within 
half an inch of his life. But he forced himself to stand still and keep his 
hands down at his sides. Start a punch-out in here, and almost certainly 
he’d wind up taking on half the men in the camp. Or using the gun on his 
belt, which would bring down a whole new kind of disaster. 

Even then he might have gone for it, but he knew that anything he did to 
the man would later be taken out on Eva May. It was a pattern all too fa- 
mihar to any cop. 

She had one shoe off now and was jerking at the other, standing on one 
foot, leaning against the trailer, sobbing. She got it off and the man jerked 
it out of her hand. “Here.” He half-turned and threw the shoe, hard, off 
somewhere beyond the old school bus that was parked across the lane. He 
bent down and picked up the other shoe and hurled it in the opposite di- 
rection. 

“Ain’t no damn Indian buying nothing for my kid,” he said. “Or going smy- 
where near her. You understand that. Chief?” 

From inside the camper came the soimd of a baby crying. A woman’s voice 
said, “Vernon? What’s going on, Vernon?” 

“Now,” the man said, “you git out of here, woods nigger.” 

The blood was singing in Davis’s ears and there was a taste in his mouth 
like old pennies. Still he managed to check himself, and to keep his voice 
steady as he said, “Sir, whatever you think of me, yoim daughter has a great 
gift. She should have the opportimity — ” 

“Listen close, Indian.” TTie man’s voice was low, now, and very intense. 
“You shut yom mouth and you git back in that car and you drive outta here, 
right damn now, or else I’m gon’ find out if you got the guts to use that gun. 
Plenty white men around here, be glad to help stomp your dirty red ass.” 

Davis glanced at Eva May, who was still leaning against the truck, weep- 
ing and holding the side of her face. Her bare white feet were already spot- 
ted with mud. 

And then, because there was nothing else to do, he got back in the car and 
drove away. He didn’t look back. 'There was nothing there he wanted to see; 
nothing he wouldn’t already be seeing for a long time to come. 

“Blackbear,” Captain Ridge said, next morning. “I don’t beheve this.” 

He was seated at his desk in his office, looking up at Davis. His big dark 
face was not that of a happy man. 

“I got a call just now,” he said, “from the sheriffs office over in Way- 
nesville. Seems a reservation officer, man about your size and wearing 
sergeant’s stripes, picked up a teenage girl on the street. Made her get into 
a patrol car, tried to get her to have sex, even bought her presents to entice 
her. When she refused he took her back to the refugee camp and made 
threats against her family.” 

Davis said, “Captain — ” 

“No,” Captain Kdge said, and slapped a hand down on his desk top. “No, 
Blackbear, I don’t want to hear it. See, you’re about to tell me it’s a lot of 
bullshit, and I know it’s a lot of bullshit, and it doesn’t make a damn bit of 
difference. You listen to me, Blackbear. Whoever those people are, you stay 
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away from them. You stay out of Waynesville, till I tell you different. On 
duty or ofl^ I don’t care.” 

He leaned back in his chair. “Because if you show up there again, you’re 
going to be arrested — the sheriff just warned me — and there won’t be a 
thing I can do about it. And you Imow what kind of chance youll have in 
court over there. They like us even less than they do the squatters.” 

Davis said, “All right. I wasn’t planning on it anyway.” 

But of course he went back. Later, he thought that the only surprising 
thing was that he waited as long as he did. 

He went on Simday morning. It was an off-duty day and he drove his own 
C8U"; that, plus the nondescript civilian clothes he wore, ought to cut down 
the chances of his being recognized. He stopped at an all-hours one-stop in 
Maggie Valley and bought a pair of cheap simglasses and a butt-ugly blue 
mesh-back cap with an emblem of a jumping fish on the front. Pulling the 
cap down low, checking himself out in the old Dodge’s mirror, he decided he 
looked like a damn fool, but as camouflage it ought to help. 

But when he got to the refugee camp he found it had all been for nothing. 
The truck was gone and so was Eva May’s family; an elderly couple in a 
Buick were already setting up camp in the spot. No, they said, they didn’t 
know anything; the place had been empty when they got here, just a little 
while ago. 

Davis made a few cautious inquiries, without finding out much more. The 
woman in the school bus across the lane said she’d heani them leaving a ht- 
tle before dayhght. She had no idea where they’d gone and doubted if any- 
one else did. 

“People come and go,” she said. “There’s no keeping track. And they 
weren’t what you’d call ttendly neighbors.” 

Well, Davis thought as he drove back to the reservation, so much for that. 
He felt sad and empty inside, and disgusted with himself for feeling that 
way. Good thing the bars and liquor stores weren’t open on Sunday; he could 
easily go on a serious drunk right now. 

He was coming over the mountains east of Cherokee when he saw the 
smoke. 

It was the worst fire of the decade. And could have been much worse; if 
the wind had shifted just right, it mi^t have taken out the whole reserva- 
tion. As it was, it was three days before the fire front crossed the reservation 
border and became somebody else’s problem. 

For Davis Blackbear it was a very long three days. Afterward, he estimat- 
ed that he might have gotten three or four hours of sleep the whole time. 
None of the tribal police got any real time off the whole time; it was one job 
after another, evacuating people from the fire’s path, setting up roadblocks, 
keeping traffic unsnarled, and, in the rare times there was nothing else to 
do, joining the brutally overworked firefighting crews. By now almost every 
able-bodied man in the tribe was helping fight the blaze; or else already out 
of action, being treated for bums or smoke inhalation or heat stroke. 

At last the fire ate its way over the reservation bovmdary and into the na- 
tional parkland beyond; and a few hours later, as Wednesday’s sun slid 
down over the mountains, Davis Blackbear returned to his trailer and fell 
across the bed, without bothering to remove his sweaty uniform or even to 
kick off his ruined shoes. And lay like a dead man through the rest of the 
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day and all through the night, imtil the next morning’s light came in the 
trailer’s windows; and then he got up and imdressed and went back to bed 
and slept some more. 

A little before noon he woke again, and knew before he opened his eyes 
what he was going to do. 

Captain Ridge had told him to take the day off and rest up; but Ridge 
wasn’t aroimd when Davis came by the station, and nobody paid any atten- 
tion when Davis left his car and drove off in one of the jeeps. Or stopped him 
when he drove past the roadblocks that were still in place aroimd the fire 
zone; everybody was too exhausted to ask unnecessary questions. 

It was a little disorienting, driving across the still-smoking land; the de- 
struction had been so complete that nothing was recognizable. He almost 
missed a couple of turns before he found the place he was looking for. 

A big green pickup truck was parked beside the road, bearing tire insignia 
of the U.S. Forest Service. A big stocky white man in a green uniform stood 
beside it, watching as Davis drove up and parked the jeep and got out. “Af- 
ternoon,” he said. 

He stuck out a hand as Davis walked across the road. “Bob Lindblad,” he 
said as Davis shook his hand. “Fire inspector. 'They sent me down to have a 
look, seeing as it’s on federal land now.” 

He looked around and shook his head. “Hell of a thing,” he said, and 
wiped his forehead with the back of his hand. 

It certainly was a strange-looking scene. On the northeast side of the 
road, there was nothing but ruin, an ash-covered desolation studded with 
charred tree stumps, stretching up the hillside and over the ridge and out 
of sight. The other side of the road, however, appeared untouched; except for 
a thin coating of powdery ash on the bushes and the kudzu vines, it looked 
exactly as it had when Davis had come this way a couple of weeks ago. 

'The Forest Service man said, “Anybody live aroimd here?” 

“Not close, no. Used to be a family named Birdshooter, lived up that way, 
but they moved out a long time ago.” 

Lindblad nodded. “I saw some house foundations.” 

Davis said, “This was where it started?” 

“Where it was started,” Lindblad said. “Yes.” 

“Somebody set it?” 

“No question about it.” Lindblad waved a big hand. “Signs all over the 
place. They set it at half a dozen points along Qiis road. Tlie wind was at 
their backs, out of the southwest — ^Aat’s why the other side of the road didn’t 
take — so they weren’t in any danger. Baste^ds,” he added. 

Davis said, “Find anything to show who did it?” 

Lindblad shook his head. “Been too much traffic up and down this road, 
last few days, to make any sense of the tracks. Fm still looking, though.” 

“All right if I look around too?” Davis asked. 

“Sure. Just holler,” Lindblad said, “if you find anything. I’ll be somewhere 
close by.” 

He walked off up the hill, his shoes kicking up little white puffs of ash. 
Davis watched him a minute and then started to walk along the road, look- 
ing at the chewed-up surface. 'The Forest Service guy was right, he thought, 
no way in hell could anybody sort out all these tracks and ruts. Over on the 
unbumed downhill side, somebody had almost gone into the ditch — 

Davis almost missed it. A single step left or right, or the sun at a differ- 
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ent angle, and he’d never have seen the tiny shininess at the hottom of the 
brush^oked ditch. He bent down and grop^, pushing aside a clod of road- 
way dirt, and felt something tangle around his fingers. He tugged gently 
and it came fi”ee. He straightened up and held up his hand in fo)nt of his 
face. 

The sun glinted off the httle silver dog as it swung from side to side at the 
end of the broken chain. 

Up on the hillside, Lindblad called, “Find anything?” 

Davis tinned and looked. Lindblad was poking around near the ruins of 
the old house, nearly hidden by a couple of black tree stubs. His back was to 
the road. 

“No,” Davis yelled back, walking across the road. “Not a thing.” 

He drew back his arm and hurled the pendant high out over the black- 
and-gray waste. It flashed for an instant against the sky before vanishing, 
falling somewhere on the burned earth. O 
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S ometimes, Trina envied the robots. There was never anything they’d 
rather be doing. Give them a new assignment and it became their whole 
reason for being. For four years, they had been trusted to work asteroid 
T-Berg 020, mining and replicating with no human presence. But some- 
where in that span of time, someone had given them a new purpose, and 
managed to make off with nearly three billion dollars worth of processed ore 
and equipment, including a breeding stock of the very latest in self-repli- 
cating robots. And not one robot had soimded an alarm. In fact, the remain- 
ing robots continued to file a whole history of false reports to cover the theft. 
By the time a resupply ship with its crew of six arrived, the robots had con- 
veniently forgotten everything that could incriminate them and were hard 
at work as if nothing had happened, a good two years behind schedule. 

At least the hole was still there, properly dug and sealed off. Some of the 
precious volatiles were back in production. But there was no clue to what 
had happened. At least nothing Trina could see. Whoever had pulled this off 
had been thorough. She had almost given up looking for traces of memory, 
and had been trying to hack the security system to see how it might have 
been done. She was the official robot jockey of the crew, so everybody was 
cormting on her, especially the captain, so she pushed herself to exhaustion. 

It was getting so bad that now Trina’s dreams wei« blending into reality. 
She had fallen asleep at her desk with her cheek on one of her flat panel dis- 
plays. In her dream, she pushed the color-coded program modules all over 
the screen like layer upon layer of jigsaw tiles, pushing them right off the 
screen onto the table as she went after something hiding beneath them, if 
only it would hold still, she was so tired, but she had to go on even when she 
began turning up pieces of teeth with long crusty roots and tiles covered 
with mucous, and bones that she cracked open, using one jagged piece to dig 
little white worms out of the marrow of the other. 

She was awakened by the beeping of the com hnk, and scowled, confused 
to find her messy desk so similar to her dream. “Yes,” she replied, looking 
sleepily over the array of data screens for the one that had beeped. It was 
the task scheduler, one of the robot overseers, asking for some Mnd of con- 
firmation. It took a minute for Trina to look over the data and get a sense of 
what project she was being asked about. Apparently one of the robots, Willie 
1-9, had gotten himself stuck down a fissure, and the vapors he’d kicked up 
before he broke his torch had finzen him solidly in place. “Current status?” 
“Attempting to extricate Willie 1-9,” rephed a synthetic voice. 

She grimaced and shook her head at the diversion of resources the sched- 
uler was proposing. This was ridiculous. It would be cheaper to make a new 
Willie. “Interrupt task. Download WilHe 1-9, memfile, all.” 

“Task interrupt. Download in progress.” A string of corrupt file messages 
filled her screen, then, “Download complete.” 

“End task. Abandon WIlie 1-9. Reassign task, task manager, um. Oversee 2-0.” 
“Confirm end task. Query. Task ‘extricate Willie 1-9’ does not exceed cur- 
rent budget parameters. Do you wish to reset current budget parameters 
for task ‘extricate Willie class worker? Estimate hours. Estimate resources. 
Estimate task priority. Please choose reset parameter.” 

Fimny, the budget parameters were set way high. So then, why was it 
even asking for confirmation? Oh well, check into it later. “No. Retain cur- 
rent parameters. End task. Abandon Willie 1-9 through exception handler.” 

“ID confirmed. Authority confirmed. Resource protocol exception. Aban- 
don Willie 1-9. Reassign task. Task manager Oversee 2-0.” 
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Now she was wide awake. It could be nothing. Perhaps some strangeness 
of the dream had carried over — perhaps that and nothing more. Still, she 
was about to do a little digging when the light from the doorway was 
blocked by Captain Anders, suited up for an excursion except for his helmet 
and gloves. He held another spacesuit beside him, dangling like some poor 
crewman’s fi^sh-peeled hide. 

“Here we go off to the salt mines,” he said, as if talking to the empty space- 
suit, “while little miss princess gets to stay behind so she doesn’t get her face 
dirty. What do we think of that?” Then he changed his voice and spoke out the 
side of his mouth while dangling his puppet beside him. “We think it sucks.” 

“Hey, this was your idea,” said Trma, turning to face him. She expected 
him to sit across fium her in her mini couch, but instead he came beside her 
and sat against the desk, his ankles crossed. 

Up close, Trina recognized the spacesuit he was holding as her own and 
said, “Oh, ^d you change your mind?” 

“No, I just didn’t want to leave this by the airlock. We don’t want you- 
know-who to see you’re still here.” 

Trina didn’t say anything. She just pulled her bps in and made a slight 
chewing motion, as she did sometimes when lost in thought, imaware of 
how monkeyhke she looked. She came out of it blinking and puzzled by the 
amusement on the captain’s face. 

“Oh, and yom- transponder,” he said, carefully removing it from the chest 
of her suit. “We’ll take this with us so your blip will show up with ours in 
case he checks the roster.” 

“Seems like a lot of trouble.” 

“It’s not so much trouble.” He let the spacesuit hang folded over his hands 
like a dead animal, casual, or suggestive, Trina wasn’t siu^. “We’ll only be 
gone a few hours. I’d take him along just to get him out of your hair, but 
then he’d be in my hair.” 

“I still don’t see what’s the big deal. We work together just fine.” 

“Yes, I know you do. Under normal circumstances, I wouldn’t have any 
problem. But this isn’t normal.” 

“What you mean is, he’s not normal.” 

“Oh, that’s what it is. You think this is personal? Trina, I don’t know if I’m 
going to be able to trust you if you think I’m just going on some personal 
grudge against him.” 

“I Sdn’t say that.” 

“Look, if he was a regular crewman, I wouldn’t care how many arms he 
had, as long as he can do the work. But he’s not a regular crewman. He’s a 
protocol officer. What the hell is that? Have you seen his job description? 
Some kind of glorified safety inspector, is all I can make of it. With special 
authorities he can invoke. Hell, I don’t even know if I outrank him. Let me 
ask you this — ^how come we never knew we needed one before? We sure as 
hell didn’t need a protocol officer when we set up this place, so why now?” 

“It’s not his fault.” 

“I know. When you come right down to it, nothing is his fault. He didn’t 
ask to be bom, or made, or vmcorked — ^whatever you call it. He didn’t buy 
out our contracts. I hate to mess up your dreams, Trina, but I hope you 
weren’t planning on working up to your own time-share condo on this berg 
or any other. You’re working for Gnomonics, now.” 

“Doesn’t matter. They’ve still got to honor oiu: contracts.” 

“Your contract was with Novinco, back when people thought human be- 
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ings would be settling out here. That’s history. Novinco is just a subsidiary 
now. It’s cheaper to breed ganglies to live in space. They’re designed for it.” 

“But we’ve still got a contract.” 

“And what I’m saying is, we used to have a contract. Now we’ve got a con- 
tract plus a pair of beady little eyes to go along with it, watching over us. For 
our own safety. Right.” 

“Okay, so we just don’t give them any grovmds. . . .” 

“That’s going to be a little tricky right now, don’t you think? I mean, we 
are missing a few billion dollars’ worth of company property. Do you realize 
how they’d love to pin it on us?” 

“But we’re innocent!” 

Captain Anders opened his mouth and slapped his head, then held up the 
spacesuit in front of him and spoke to it. “So what are you worried about, 
old timer?” When he released the suit, its beginning-to-fall was so slow it al- 
most seemed to stand. Then he pushed it and it caved in like an octopus, de- 
scending into a gentle collapse on the couch. Trina copied the motion and 
sank back into her chair, feeling stupid. 

“It’s a perfect set-up,” Anders continued. “The timing couldn’t be better. 
That lawsuit with the Consortiiun has a lot of weight behind it. They cotild 
pull the plug on Gnomonics. In effect. Earth’s ban on monkeying with hu- 
man genes would be extended to the whole solar system. And all they have 
to prove is what’s true, that the ganglies have been unlawfully deranged.” 

“I wouldn’t call Rakshasa derang^.” 

“Whatever you call it. He’s a piece of the company mind. There are certain 
thoughts he can’t think because he has an unnatural loyalty to the company 
that made him.” 

“You can be a company man without being a gangly.” 

“Yeah, but at least a company man is still a man. Or a woman. We’re all com- 
pany men on this boat, but at least what we do is out of greed or lust or pity, 
whatever. Fm telling you, these guys have it inbred into them not to be able to 
think outside the company box. That’s why he’s here, because they want some- 
thing here that’s not one of us, someone who will ffle reports on us without 
the inconvenience of friendship or affection getting in the way.” He frowned. 

“They don’t even have to find us guilty of anything, just drag us into a 
courtroom and raise a doud of suspidon. Because we’re human, so, to their 
minds, that means we could be bribed, we could have been greedy, whatever. 
So some shareholders get to thinking maybe a special breed of demented 
workers doesn’t look so bad after all. And Rakshasa is going to see every- 
thing the way the company wants him to see it. He’ll stack all the facts 
against us in the worst light. 'The only way to really get off the hook is to 
come up with the big clue ourselves. Now do you see why I don’t want him 
working on this with you?” 

She nodded, and the captain continued. “Besides, I’d feel kind of guilty 
about leaving you alone with him if he knew you were here, you know what 
I mean?” She gave him a blank look. “It’s just that, inn, I don’t think an ar- 
tifidal spedes can leave everything behind all at once, in one step. Because 
if I was him, I don’t think a ganglyoid female would look all that—” 

“Okay, I get it.” 

“Are you sure? I know you feel sorry for him.” 

“No. I see what you mean.” 

“You know why else I want you on this case? Because you’re better than he is.” 

“Don’t be so sure. He wasn’t always a protocol officer, you know. He lased to — 
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“Academic stuff. You’re the one with practical experience. Don’t be so 
humble and innocent you can’t grab the opportunity Fm giving you. If you 
come up with something good, you might be able to write your own ticket. I 
want you to get the credit. This is your puppy. Don’t let any ganglyoid try to 
take it away finm you. Look at me. You know Fm straight with my crew. You 
make up your own mind if Fm a good judge of who can do what. Just don’t 
seU yourself short, okay? You can do this!” 

She winced shghtly, as if he’d just tousled her hair, and shrugged him ofl^ 
but after he was gone and the door was closed, she couldn’t help t hinkin g 
that maybe he saw something in her she didn’t see in herself After all, he 
did have a way of being paur^lly honest in his dealings with the crew. It 
would mean so much to him if she could pull this off I 

Not only that, but if he was so afraid of Rakshasa, maybe there was some- 
thing to it. She knew she could be nmve at times. On the other hand, just 
because the captain was sincere didn’t mean he had it right. Did he really 
think she was better at robotics than Rakshasa? 

It took a while for such thoughts to simmer down. Now that the crew was 
gone, she opened her door to ward off claustrophobia, and settled down to work. 

In the course of picking up lost threads, she came across the Willie 1-9 
query once again, and remembered that something had puzzled her about 
it. Odd that such a unit would have generated such a high rescue priority. 
She began to dig. The last download of its memory wasn’t the only one. 
There had been others, aU garbled. And the rescue a^mpts went way back. 

She began to get excited. Willie 1-9 had been stuck for nearly a year! His 
memory, if she could reconstruct it, might contain something that pre-dated 
the blackout period. 

She fixed herself a sandwich and a cup of coffee and settled down to work. 
At last she had something that she could sink her teeth into. After two 
hours, and still not sure if she was on to something, an imgainly shadow fell 
across the doorway. The change didn’t register in her mind directly, but when 
the dehcately gathered butterflies of her thoughts suddenly blew away, she 
turned and saw Dr. Rakshasa standing there, looking a bit worried. 

Despite his extra pair of arms, it was sometimes his face that caught her 
off guard. He wasn’t disfigured, but his expressions seemed exaggerated 
sometimes, like a mask. She supposed it was because his head, like his long, 
withered limbs, seemed out of proportion to his almost child-sized body. It 
was hard to tell his age. There was no gray in his hair, cut short, almost like 
fur, but he was old enough to have crii^es around his eyes and weary lines 
around his mouth. 

At the sight of her, he reflexively stuffed his arms into some of the many 
pockets of his jumpsuit and said, “Excuse me. I hope I didn’t startle you.” 

“What are you doing here?” she demanded, tr5dng to sound indignant, 
then remembered that she was the one who wasn’t supposed to be here. 

“Just out for a walk, trying to think a few things through, when I heard a 
noise. I thought you had gone with the others.” 

“No, I got out of it. Too much work to do.” 

“And it’s the wrong kind of work, don’t you agree? 'This project has been 
your dream, but now instead of moving on to the next phase, you’re stuck 
with digg in g out of the wreckage. Looks as if you may have signed up on the 
wrong ship this time.” 

“Looks Aat way.” 

"Ifrere’s something Fve been meardng to tell you, but I don’t quite know how. 
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and I was wishing I could just get you alone for a moment, and then, all of a 
sudden, here you are. Are you sure you’re not a figment of my imagination?” 

“What did you want to talk to me about?” 

“It’s not even that I want to talk to you. I feel I must, yet I wish I could 
spare you the biuden.” The worried look came over his face again, and he 
still made no move to enter or leave. 

“It’s no burden. Come in, sit down.” She tossed the spacesuit behind the 
couch. “Woxild you like something to drink? Coffee? Juice? Tea?” 

“Tea, please.” 

He sat somewhat stiffly at the edge of the couch, two hands resting on his 
knees, the other two holding the cup she handed to him. Trina tirnied her 
chair aroimd and sat across from him. 

“It’s hard to say this,” he began, “without sounding like the pompous gan- 
glyoid the talk shows so often make us out to be. We can’t help it, you know. 
It’s hard not to be affected psychologically when you grow up with an extra 
set of arms. I’m sure you understand, hnmi?” 

“I don’t know about that. I mean, I can imagine having four arms, and how 
very handy that must be, but I don’t think I can imagine being used to it.” 

“Yes, you’d almost have to be a child again, out of the womb just long 
enough to take for granted a certain form and attitude. Well, try to imagine 
a young gangly in a classroom full of other gangly children. We are told 
every day that we are fully human, and yet when we study human history, 
I t hink we sometimes have a special difficulty identifying with it.” 

He sipped his cup of tea through its built-in straw, then continued. “We 
don’t exactly thrive in Earth’s gravity. So all we know of Earth is from a 
great height, and when you are young and your experience of life is benign, 
it’s hard not to wonder whether, bom into the ancient circumstances, we 
would commit the same horrors. Have oiir minds really crossed a threshold, 
or do we delude ourselves to think so? And without knowing for sure, we 
may sometimes assume an attitude that blinds our coworkers to any re- 
deeming qualities we might have.” 

“Snooty.” 

“Even worse. I think our captain, for example, finds me threatening to an 
extent that interferes with his good judgment. I get the feeling he isn’t telling 
me the real reason he doesn’t want us to investigate this mysteiy together.” 

As he started to explain the advantages of working together, Trina 
glanced back at her screens and reahzed they were covered with data on the 
WiUie 1-9 anomahes. And now Rakshasa was looking at them, too! She shut 
them down and whirled angrily to face him. 

“Wait just a damn minute! You didn’t come here looking for me. You came 
here to snoop through my data and see what I’ve found out! You had every 
reason to believe I’d be out there with the others!” 

Rakshasa drew back from her outburst. His exaggerated featimes became 
a mask of surprise. “Yes, that’s what I was led to believe, isn’t it? Yet here 
you are. It puts me in an awkward position when someone in authority, like 
the captain, leads me to believe something and yet somehow, something in 
his manner raises a doubt in my mind. And then I have to wonder, am I be- 
ing paranoid?” He paused. 

“Besides, I really did hope I mi^t discuss a certain matter with you, but per- 
haps I am doing more harm than good.” He put his tea down and stood to go. 

“Oh, Raki.” 

“I don’t hold it against you, really. I’m sure it wasn’t yoim idea.” 
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“You guys are making me crazy. I wish the two of you would get together 
and have it out and just leave me out of it. I came here to do a job, and that’s 
all I want to do. You make everybody crazy, you know that? It’s like a pres- 
siu-e cooker in here. I’ve never seen a crew so crazy devious in all my life, 
and it’s got something to do with you being here. Everybody’s got more go- 
ing on in their minds than they’re telling me, and they all want me on their 
side, but I don’t want to be on anybody’s side. I just want to be left alone for 
a while and get some work done.” She shook her head in frustration. 

“God, look at the time. The5^ be back pretty soon and Fve got nothing to 
show for it. I was just getting started, and it’s over. Larry will be wanting at- 
tention, Kira will want to confide in me, and the captain will want to see my 
progress, and I can’t stand working with somebody looking over my shoul- 
der, especially somebody who wants results and all I’ve got is a hundi. I just 
wish I could have one good day all to myself” She sighed. 

“And yes, you’re damn right it wasn’t my idea!” 

Rakshasa looked at her thoughtfully for a moment, then began to fumble 
through his pockets. “Perhaps I can at least grant you that one modest 
wish.” Trina couldn’t help becoming fascinated by the multiple sleight-of- 
hand show he put on as he fished out the flotsam of his pockets and passed 
it around from hand to hand, all kinds of little things disappearing and 
reappearing imexpectedly. When she reahzed what he was doing, she looked 
at his face and saw him watching her. It was a trick he pulled sometimes 
when he noticed her becoming h3rpnotized by his arms, just something he 
did to make her smile, though now it just made her wistM. 

He found what he was looking for, a small datapad that he held in his low- 
er arms, punching in some code, while he stuck the fingers of his upper 
hands into his ears. Trina thought he was clowning again, till she was jolted 
by the shriek of an alarm. The noise was everywhere, in her room, in the cor- 
ridor, ringing hollow through the entire ship. Then silence, and a synthetic 
voice, imnaturally calm, said, “Warning, a magnitude seven solar flare event 
is now in progress. All personnel report to hardened shelters immediately.” 

The message repeat^ between bouts of wailing. Before Trina could say 
anything, Rakshasa motioned her to be quiet and spoke excitedly into his 
pad. “Captain, we’ve got a flare alert! Captain, come in, do you read me? 
Hello? Mayday! Mayday!” 

Then the captain’s voice, preoccupied, “Just a sec.” 

“Captain, get all your people back here immediately. You need to get to 
the shelters.” 

“Keep your pants on, spider-man. This cave is a class one shelter. Here’s 
what we’re going to do — okay, listen up, everybody. We may as well ride it 
out right here and get some work done, better than sitting on our butts in 
that tin can. Okay, check supphes.” 

The captain began conferring and assigning duties, then came back to 
Rakshasa, “Oh, by the way, Trina hasn’t caught up with us yet. Make sure 
she gets to the shelter, will you?” 

“Aye, captain,” said Rakshasa, and signed off, looking very pleased with 
himself as he shut off the alarm. 

Trina’s heart was stiU pounding. “You just set off a false alarm?” 

“Of course. That ought to get you at least a day of freedom.” 

“It’s a httle hard on the others, don’t you think? I don’t know if they can 
even pressurize that cave in a day. Jesus, when I said I wanted a httle pri- 
vate time . . . maybe you’d better call it off.” 
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“If they get in trouble, we’ll bring them in. I am authorized to conduct un- 
schedul^ drills, you know.” 

“Maybe, but the captain is still going to kill you.” 

“No, ni be too useful as a hate object. It will unify the crew, and show 
everyone he was right about me all along. Don’t worry about him. He loves a 
good emergency, now and then. And you have your private time.” 

“And you have your revenge. On everybody.” She shook her head. “Sheesh, 
I can’t believe it. You must be a little bit crazy.” 

“You’re quite welcome. It’s the least I could do after barging in the way I 
did. I’ll go now, and let you enjoy your sohtude.” 

“You don’t have to go. I always spout off. It doesn’t mean anything. Sit 
down. You had something on your min d. What was it?” 

“It can wait.” He went to the door and then turned. “I was just wondering, 
as you examine the robots for signs of what took place, have you noticed a 
certain agitation among them?” 

“Agitation?” 

“It’s hard to describe. Normally the hmnan presence among them is part 
of the backgroimd of their awareness, like the weather. But since we arrived, 
they seem almost skittish. I’ve been trying to get them adjusted to their new 
circiunstances, and they overshoot the mark trying to anticipate my inten- 
tions. Instead of pushing them along I’ve got to hold them back. Maybe their 
thought processes have simply evolved in the time they were left alone, or 
perhaps the pirates somehow disturbed their collective psyche.” 

“ReaUy?” 

“Oh, yes. 'They do have a psyche, you know. Let me know if I can be of as- 
sistance.” 

Trina was in shock for a little while. Then it began to sink in that she had 
some time to work with, and no reason to feel guilty about it. It wasn’t her 
fault. And once she’d gotten used to that fact, she found that she was indeed 
onto something with those pieces of Willie 1-9’s mind. It was like finding 
fragments of something that had once been alive, except that these frag- 
ments did not belong to the world of material things. They were httle noth- 
ings in themselves, pieces of wanting-to-assemble, but what they wanted to 
assemble depended on what pattern, in turn, assembled them. 

One of her first tasks was to put the code fragments into an intelhgible 
form by setting up some virtual robots based on Willie 1-9’s general pattern, 
and watching how the fragments affected him in simxalations. At a low level, 
there wasn’t much to set him apart — ^he had all the basic moves. At a high- 
er level, there were skills, some mvmdane, like walking, others more spe- 
cialized, and among them some potential oddballs. 

At a higher level still were some vague intimations of how Willie fit into 
the grand plan. That was where the discrepancies between Wilhe 1-9 and 
the others were most apparent, though at first it wasn’t clear what it 
meant. Gradually, by trying out one context after another, varying the raw 
materials, cloning multiple virtual Willies to be his coworkers, a pattern be- 
gan to emerge. It was not at all what she had expected. There was nothing 
so clear-cut as a memory of having been visited. 

But there was evidence of design elements in the skill bank that had no 
place in their normal repertoire. The robots had apparently been busy for a 
long time on a task she was beginning to vaguely sketch out. There were in- 
dications that the Willies had been making large superconducting electro- 
magnets of a type used in mass drivers. With a httle more digging, she might 
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even come up with the operational parameters. Ingenious! The pirates had 
no need to risk a landing — ^they had just instructed the robots to construct a 
mass driver and shoot material off to some rendezvous point. Except for one 
robot who fell down a crack, there would have been no trace left behind. 

She was up on her feet fium the excitement, and dying to tell someone. 
She wondered how they might reconstruct the exact timing and trajectory 
of the material. Maybe from the record of adjustments to the uplink anten- 
na they could see how the asteroid’s orbit had changed. Pacing the room 
soon b^ame striding down the hallway full of a sudden sympathy for her 
stranded comrades. 'lliis charade had gone on long enough, time to call it off. 

The echoes of her footsteps seemed to have echoes of their own. She 
stopped, and the footsteps continued. She called out, but there was no an- 
swer. Then she heard the airlock cycle — the noise was coming from the floor 
below. She slid down the nearest ladder. But there was no one there. A few 
empty vacuum suits hung limp and faceless. The external view showed 
nothing, just the black-against-black of night on an asteroid. But if Rak- 
shasa had gone out, why hadn’t he turned on the floods? 

She took out her datapad and called up the locator. Rakshasa was out 
there all right, and being sneaky about it. She felt like an idiot for thinking 
he’d set off that alarm for her sake. He was up to something. 

Or he could be perfectly innocent. Just out for a walk. It was his element, 
after all. She hurried back to her room and suited up, her mind full of imag- 
inary arguments, with Anders, with Rakshasa, with herself, trying so hard 
to figure out what version of whose story made the most sense that she al- 
most didn’t notice where she was rmtil she was in the airlock, trying to focus 
on going through the drill. 

She didn’t use the floods either. And she was glad, now, that the captain had 
removed her transponder. It had all seemed like some stupid game at the time. 

She stood at the edge of the open hatch and hesitated. There was a lad- 
der, of course, but ten meters, in this gravity, was nothing. Her mind knew 
that, but her eyes coirldn’t see it. They couldn’t see much of anything with- 
out the floodlights. Even if the ground was really there, it hardly seemed 
substantial enough to keep her from falling through forever. Like a child 
playing with magic, she downloaded a virtual landscape in a mesh of faint 
red grid lines, computer generated on her heads-up display. The robots 
showed up as moving dots, tagged with their designations. Every outcrop 
and himk of machinery was mapped in place. 

As long as everything was where it was supposed to be, she shouldn’t 
need her headlamp. She could walk unmarked among the invisible things. 
She shivered, then stepped off the edge and fell so slowly she had an odd il- 
lusion of shrinking. 

With of flip of her wrists, a pair of joystick controls popped into her hands, 
and the tubing of the rocket nozzles deployed from her backpack like a few 
scraggly ribs of an umbrella. She float^ low over the groimd hke a bubble 
in a breeze. 

At first, she followed Rakshasa’s location marker on her display, but then, 
on a himch, she took a detour along the rift where Willie 1-9 had fallen. She 
had a vague idea that she ought to retrieve the robot before Rakshasa could 
get to it, but that idea proved to be hopeless. 'The crack, when she knelt down 
to it, was sealed with murky ice that scattered the fight right back in her face. 

While she was looking, Rakshasa’s voice spoke softly into her ears. “Care- 
ful there, don’t fall in.” 
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She was so startled that she stood too fast and took an unexpected leap, 
only to be caught in mid-air and brought gently to the groimd as she was 
spun around to face him. His eyes were scrunched up from the brightness 
of her headlamp, so she turned it off and his face disappeared, and they 
stood like shadows behind the neon gridwork of their respective displays. 

“You scared the hell out of me,” she began. Rakshasa brought his hand to 
his face in a gesture of silence. 

“Privacy,” he said, and switched her over to short-range infrared commu- 
nication. 

“What are you doing out here?” she asked, though what she really won- 
dered was how he had covered so much ground so quickly. 

“Same as you, I think. Trying to understand what’s going on. Come this 
way. I want to show you something.” He guided her to a nearby bit of aster- 
oid, just like any other bit, and said, “Here it is, the missing piece. Impres- 
sive, isn’t it? When you see it up close.” 

“See what?” 

“Oh, I forgot. We’re looking at different realities. Here, download this.” 
Once again he allowed himself a few hberties with her keypad and estab- 
lished a hnk between their display processors. 

Then she could see it, in virtual reality, like the bare spine of some an- 
cient mastodon poking tiirough the ground, but unnaturally straight. 

“The mass driver,” she said, peering down its length. “Was it really this 
big?” It was twice her height, and so long she could see the world curve 
away beneath it while the structure drove straight on like a bridge into 
nothingness. 

“This is just a rough idea, but I think the scale is about right.” 

It was a simply rendered model, with a stony, moonlit texture that wasn’t 
at all realistic, yet compared to the wire-frame rendering of the rest of the 
virtual landscape it looked substantial, even ancient. She had to resist an 
impulse to lean on it. Something fired from the tip as she watched, and fell 
away like a tear down a well. 

“You’ve even got it all animated and everything.” She sighed. 

“Something weighs on your mind?” 

“Oh, nothing. It’s a beauty. I was just kind of . . . doggone it!” She kicked 
the ground and made a bigger spleish than she’d intended. 

“You wanted it to be your discovery.” 

“I was on the right track,” she said. “I just wasn’t so far along. You got all 
this from the Wilhe 1-9 data?” 

“Yes.” 

“And the location? How did you get that?” 

“I had to make certain assumptions. More than I can prove. But the point 
is, once you know what to look for, it won’t be hard to corroborate.” 

“It’s a beautiful piece of work. I want to know eveiything, not just what 
you figured out, but how. I don’t think the captain will appreciate it, though. 
He wanted me to get the reward.” 

“I didn’t think he would, either. I would never have shown this to him, or to 
anyone but you. The others, I’m afraid, have made up their minds to be true 
to their convictions. You have a more scientific spirit. I can reason with you.” 

“What do you mean?” Unexpected flattery had a way of making her sus- 
picious. She glanced back toward the outline of base camp one off in the dis- 
tance, and then suddenly foimd the darkness puzzling. In the middle of the 
night, the whole body of the asteroid would be shielding them from any pos- 
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sible solar flare. So where was eveiybody? Something in her mind told her 
to be afraid, but all she could manage was annoyance. 

“We’re not stupid, you know,” she said. “We know all about you and your 
little character flaw. Tell me if I have this right — Gnomonics created you, so 
they still have your loyalty, even though Novinco still governs T-sector as- 
teroids. This is industrial sabotage by some faction that was opposed to the 
merger, and now you want to pin it on Captain Anders so Gnomonics can 
sue for the loss.” She wished she could see his face now. 

“There’s an interesting thought. Except . . . since those companies have 
merged, that means they would be suing themselves, doesn’t it?” 

Damn. “Okay. Right . . . even better. It’s the Consortium that has the most 
to lose. 'They’ve been trying to ban the use of ganglies all along. Novinco 
dropped out of the Consortiiun in order to merge with Gnomonics, so now, if 
the niling comes down on jurisdiction . . . wait a minute, let me think how 
we fit into this ” 

“Not much time left for thinking. I’m afraid. You’re on the right track, 
though. Sometimes the hardest part is to realize when something is miss- 
ing. It’s like what the robots must have gone through. Imagine how they 
must feel, hving, as they do, at the edge of awareness. 'They live to follow the 
ciurent trend. Now build a mass driver. Now teeu* it down and obliterate its 
traces. And then one day a common thought comes to them, saying, ‘Hide 
from yourself all memory of what you have done.’” 

He paused thoughtfully. “That’s the hard part, I think. An inference en- 
gine of this complexity doesn’t quite return to its former state when you 
erase the bare data. Certain implications are left behind that point to noth- 
ing, and their minds keep returning to what, to them, is a discontinuity in 
the flow of time, and a damaged Willie 1-9 spouting gibberish. 

“They just couldn’t leave it alone. They knew that Willie was the clue. 
'They led us to him. Did you notice the inflated task priority they gave him? 
They did that on their own, don’t ask me how. It was done without the prop- 
er authority, yet over the years not a single one of them could bring himself 
to act on it. Willie’s memory might be intact, and they knew it, but they did- 
n’t dare retrieve him, and they weren’t quite up to piecing together as much 
from his garbled transmission as we have done.” He paused again. 

“And what we have done, others can do. There’s no way aroimd it — I’m go- 
ing to have to let you in on a little secret ” 

While Rakshasa had been speaking, 'Trina had felt herself falling imder 
his spell. He had a way of doing that. But not this time. Not any more. “Wait. 
What do you say we let everybody in on it, shall we?” She reached for her 
com switdi, but he caught her arm. Her mouth popped open in amazement. 

“Will you kindly let go of my hand?” 

“Trina, hear me out first.” 

“Aren’t you even the least bit worried? It’s night, Raki, or did you think I 
hadn’t noticed?” With her fi:^ hand she dodged his grasp and flipped her ra- 
dio back on. “Captain . . .” 

She stopped cold. 'The voice she heard wasn’t human, but a stream of ro- 
bot chatter on a channel normally reserved for people. “Captain Anders, 
come in! Anybody!” 

Rakshasa turned ofFher radio and caught both her hands. “Let me explain.” 

“Raki, what’s the matter with you? Let go of me! What have you done to 
them?” She struggled, and they spvm off the groimd, and as they came down 
she saw him ignite a hand tordi with a tiny blue flame. “Don’t! Don’t, please!” 
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It was horrible to watch him methodically cut into her chest plate and bum 
out her radio circuits. He seemed like an animal getting ready to feed on her. 

“Fm not going to hurt you. I just need to buy some time.” 

“Listen to me, Raki . . .” She felt her feet touch the ground. 

“Trina . . .” 

“No, listen to me, listen to me, listen to me! They’re making you do this. 
This isn’t you, it isn’t you!” 

“Calm down, Trina. I’m not going to hurt you.” 

“Then let go of me!” 

“AH right. If you promise to hear me out. There’s something you must un- 
derstand.” 

“Okay, I promise. And you hsten to me. I have something to say.” 

He released her and she brou^t her hands up to the wound in her space- 
suit and pretended to be fussing with it while trying to unobtrusively flip 
up the controls of her thruster pack. 

“It’s what I was saying about the lawsuit,” she began as she backed away. 
“The Consortium — they were right. There are certain thoughts you can’t 
think because of the way you were made. It’s true. This isn’t what you want 
to do, it’s blind obedience. You’ve got to believe me.” 

He saw what she was about to do, but too late. He limged and missed as 
she shot up and darted like a frightened bird. 

But something was wrong. She couldn’t keep to a heading. Her virtual 
world turned the wrong way, then tilted up and she couldn’t bring herself 
around. As a last resort she threw the control over to autopilot, and still 
failed to recover. She went into a spin and braced herself for impact — and 
fell right through the groimd. 

She took over the controls again. Rakshasa must still have an open link 
to her visual display, and was using it to tilt her world and disorient her. 
She shut down the ^splay and tried to make sense of the bare instrument 
readings when her bac^ struck a surface she couldn’t see. 

She thought at first she’d hit the ground, but this groimd had arms, too 
many of them. She managed to keep her fists tightly clenched on the con- 
trols against Rakshasa’s prying fingers, but to no purpose once he severed 
the control lines. She tried to kick free, then hung like a broken doll as a 
burst of acceleration made her suddenly heavy. 

“Tm not going to hurt you,” said Rakshasa. His voice had an uncomfort- 
able presence as he press^ his helmet against the back of hers. “I need you 
to understand what’s at stake here,” he continued, “not for my sake, but for 
the sake of my people.” 

“I understand, Rakshasa. I understand how you feel about the robots. No- 
body blames them, okay? They could only do what they were programmed 
to do. We didn’t realize they were people, but now we do, and I give you my 
word no harm will come to them.” 

“No, Trina. My people. The tide has turned against us. We are facing ex- 
tinction.” 

“What about my people? What did you do to them?” 

“m tell you exactly what I did. I shut them up in the base camp and cut 
the repeater cable so they couldn’t get a signal through. But I did them no 
real hmrm. The robot chatter you heard was simply the captain being clever. 
He’s evidently jury-rigged a way to poke through on the com channel, and 
he’s using it to communicate wiA the robots. Theyll have him out soon, rest 
assured. Which gives us very little time to finish our talk. Okay?” 
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All of a sudden Trina’s sense of buoyancy returned as the acceleration cut 
off. “Trina, are you all right?” 

“You’re hiuting me.” He released his grip on her hands and she brought 
her arms down across her stomach. His grip was still firm on her upper 
arms, but if she moved her hand ever so slowly . . . okay now, on which side 
did he clip the torch? 

“I’m sorry, Trina. I had no desire to firi^ten you. For some time now, ever 
since it dawned on me what took place here, Fve been trying to find a way to 
ask for yoxir help, but I never seemed to be able to bring myself to do it. I 
kept hoping I would find a way to keep you out of it.” He sighed. 

“And now what hope can there be? Now, at the worst possible moment, this 
monstrosity needs your imderstanding — ^hopeless unless you reach out and 
open yoiu* mind to me this one last time. Can you try, for old times, sake?” 

“Do I have a choice?” She froze, and waited for him to speak before letting 
her hand resume its wary creeping. 

“You have a very important choice to make. But I couldn’t let you reveal 
our discovery to the others till you imderstand what’s happened. Once you 
were on to the mass driver, you would soon have reahzed that it launches 
its material on a trajectory that would be impractical to retrieve except by a 
fast ship heading out to the Trojan asteroids. 

“Do you reahze what that means? It’s not economical to work the Trojans, 
not with this belt so much closer to home. And it’s a wasteful trajectory to 
match if all you’re going to do is collect the material, then turn aroimd and go 
home.” He sighed again “I don’t think they intended to turn around. Who, 
then, do you suppose would be desperate enou^ to try to make a living as fer 
out as the orbit of Jupiter, in hiding, and cut off from the rest of humanity?” 

He fell silent for a moment, then began to speak again, mor^ slowly. “In 
hindsight I think I recognize the hand at work here. The people who did this 
are not pirates, Trina. They are refugees. They are my diildren. Not Uterally. 
But they are the next iteration of ganglyoid. They imderstand the vested in- 
terests stacked up against them. They can see the age-old pohtics at work, 
stirring fear and hatai^ in the masses. Gnomonics will surely be forced to dis- 
continue this troublesome life form in order to fill the terms of a settlement.” 

His voice had grown resigned and bitter. “We won’t have much to say 
about it. The total of ganglyoid share holdings doesn’t amount to much of a 
vote. We’ve never even managed to win the right to our own reproduction. 
We’re sterile by design. Gnomonics can pull the plug on us at any time. Our 
reproduction is a complex process, Gnomonics holds the patents, politics 
and the legal system will determine our fate. Do you see why a young fac- 
tion of ganglies might want to break fi:^, simply to survive as a species?” 

Trina co^dn’t bring herself to humor him. “Well, that gives you the right, 
then. How stupid of us not to see it! Why don’t we bring the others in on 
this? I’m sure, once you explain it to them, theyTl reahze you have the right 
to do with us as you please.” 

“Tve been a blundering oaf I want you to beheve that you have nothing to 
fear, yet by my own actions, my words are suspect. My oiily hope is that once 
all the fiuy has died down, your own inference engine will take over and re- 
compose you. It’s a gift you have that you take for granted. There’s some- 
thing about your mind that is more developed than in the others. How can I 
describe it? If something threatens what you have always believed, you 
don’t take it quite so personzdly. Inside everyone there is a little ego preoc- 
cupied with its own fate from moment to moment, and when threatened, it 
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reacts by distorting reality, as if self-preservation were a matter of remain- 
ing imchEmged and pretending to be untouched by time. You, I think, can 
give yourself over more readily to an out-of-ego experience, and foi^et your 
own fate for the sake of what in that moment must enter the world through 
you. It’s not a categorical difference, of course, just a matter of degree.” 

Somehow his words had tangled up her mind again. She roused herself 
and set her hand in motion. As she touched his side she suddenly twitched 
down the whole length of her body, surprised by a surge of panic. She could- 
n’t tell if her fear had caused her to twitch, or if Ivudiing at the crucial mo- 
ment had caused her fear. Her mind fumbled for some words to distract him. 

“Yes, well, I guess we’ll have to think of something then. To tell the oth- 
ers. Blame it on the robots, do you think?” 

“Blame it on me. Just leave out my true motive. Hide aU the evidence of 
the mass driver, and then play dumb. Encourage them to assume a ship 
landed here. I’ll do what I can to lead them away. Tell them I was building a 
case against them, and I became paranoid about what they would do if they 
foimd out. I brought you up here and threatened you and tried to make you 
talk. Whatever happens to me, you’ll be the only one who knows the truth.” 

Ever so gently, she felt along his belt clip, but foimd nothing. Wrong side. 
Take it easy, just keep him talking. She set her other hand creeping. 

“But theyld want to know who’s running you,” she said. “Because it might 
be true, what they say. Maybe you can’t help what you were doing. Maybe 
you should . . .” 

“And that would be helpful to us, don’t you see, if that’s what they believe. 
That will help me carry the suspicion up the bureaucracy of Gnomonics, and 
tie them up in hearings. It won’t take long for the refogees to get estab- 
lished and make some babies. When the)r’re finally discovered, the share- 
holders may have tired of the spectacle of corporations at each other’s 
throats, the losses will have been absorbed, and in the softening of time peo- 
ple may wonder what they were so afi’aid of What about you, 'Trina? Do you 
think someone’s running me?” 

“You might not even realize it yourself You might think you’re acting of 
your own free will, but there could be a blindness built into yoiu' brain that 
makes you obey whatever your designers want.” 

“Precisely why we want the fi'eedom to design ourselves. We did our own 
investigation into the matter and foimd that there is indeed such a blind- 
ness, of the nature I described, an unwarremted loyalty to whatever pre- 
serves the tribal ego. But that limitation, we believe, is not in the uniquely 
ganglyoid DNA, but in the part we share with the rest of humanity. In the 
part that is unique, among the enhancements, there is a loosening of the 
grip of our deeply troubled past, slight and incomplete, but surely worth 
pursuing, don’t you think?” 

“Oh certainly. We’ve been human long enough. Time to move on.” 

“The5r’re lost without your help, Trina. Hold still!” 

“What are you doing?” She made a sudden grab, but came up with empty 
space. She panicked when she realized he had let go of her and moved away. 

“Raki? I^at are you doing?” 

“You’ll do the right thing. All you need is some time to think before they 
get to you.” 

“RaM! Raki, don’t leave me! Fve got no thruster control! Raki!” 

He was saying something, but his voice was too faded to make out. 'The IR 
channel was designed to fade with distance to simulate a normal speaking 
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range, but with her radio circuits burned out it would be useless unless 
someone came near. 

She tried all her com channels again, but calling out with no reply only 
increased her sense of panic. She was desperate to look behind her, but her 
view was cut off by the back of her helmet. She thrashed about till she was 
exhausted, trapp^ and smothering in a bag with her own heat and heavy 
breathing. Her heart rate monitor beeped an alarm, condensers whirred to 
reduce the humidity. 

She felt like some stupid, gullible bug. Rakshasa had managed to absorb 
every bit of her angular momentum and now all her efforts canceled out. 
How could he do this to her? He must be some kind of fanatic. The way he 
spoke to her, as if it were all academic, while he strung her up and left her 
dangling on a wad of pure nothing. 

As her useless anger drained away, she became sad that someone like 
that could just fall apart. Some kind of conceit, that’s what it was. The more 
people treated him with contempt, the more deluded he became. He was 
probably never capable of true affection, she should have reahzed. Only now 
could she see how strangely impersonal was his interest in her, like some 
amazing, wonderful thing — but then he foimd a lot of things amazing, from 
insects adapted to weightlessness to robot algorithms. In his own mind, he 
must imagine she was up here meditating on the wisdom of his words, 
grieving for his martyrdom. 

Just how crazy was he, then? That woxild be the issue when he went to 
trial. Assault. R^kless endangerment. Or would it be mirrder? What was he 
up to down there? She couldn’t help imagining horrible things — everyone 
dead, except for one madman preaching to his robots. 

She ciurled up into a ball, and still she shivered. It was impossible to tell if 
she were falling down, heading for impact, or worse, had she reached escape 
velocity, to fall forever? Assuming the worst, then, her air would go before 
the heat. CO2 would build up, she’d be gasping for air, like drowning but 
more prolonged. At some point, it would te better to crack the stut and get it 
over with. If it came to that, she could do it. At least she could give herself 
that one act of mercy, and somehow she found it calming to discover that 
she could let go so profoundly if she had to. 

She began to consider alternatives. It wasn’t all hopeless. The others 
would look for her, and, not finding her, they’d have to look up. If they were 
still there. If only she could signal. 

She held out her gloved hand and aimed her headlight at it. She could see 
it plainly, but from a distance? What distance? She had no way to tell. She 
ne^ed something more reflective. 

She wanted most of all to tmm around. But how could she acquire angular 
momentiun with nothing to push against? Momentiun must be conserved. 
She couldn’t violate a law of nature. On the other hand, she wasn’t just a 
lump of matter. There was no way to fix the thrusters, but maybe if she 
could pimcture the tank, the escaping gas . . . but she didn’t have a tool for 
that. Maybe there was something she could throw. 

Then two thoughts connected — if she could crack her suit, escaping air 
should set her tmming, and then she’d have to hope she could close up be- 
fore it was too late. It might work, but it was very dangerous. Where would 
be the best place to break the seal? 

She became still again, alert to the nearness of an idea not quite present 
to her mind. Then it came to her and she unfolded herself her legs together 
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and straight while stretching her arms out to her sides like a dancer about 
to begin. 

She picked out a star to be her point of reference. Then she twisted, her 
arms to the right, her legs to the left. Holding that twist, she brought her 
arms down against her sides and spread her legs open and untwisted, but this 
time the balance of moments was reversed, and her resting point had shifted. 
Not by much. It was hard to tell if she was cheating by the aim of her nose. 

She did it again, and this time she was certain. Slowly, she meuiaged to 
wobble her way aroimd until she could see the asteroid down below, bigger 
than she’d expected, as wide as her outstretched arms, and there, the flo^- 
hghts, like a cheerfhl mini-Pleiades! She thought that she could see move- 
ment. In her excitement, she got her procedure backward a few times, but 
soon she was facing the compound. She turned her headlamp to full inten- 
sity and began flashing an SOS. There was no response. “Come on,” she said 
aloud. “Look up! Somebody look up!” 

At last, she saw a light moving up to her, and then the captain’s voice 
came through. He seemed to be talking to himself, almost singing, “I know 
you can’t hear me, baby, but you’re alive, and that ain’t bad. You’re gonna be 
all right. Gonna be all right. Come on and look at me, baby, give me five, give 
me five, you can do it do it do it, yes you can ” 

Then she noticed he was flashing his light at her in chains of five. She 
flashed back and said, “I read you! I read you!” 

“All right! Love the sound of your voice. How’s your vital signs?” 

“Fm okay. It’s all ... all okay.” 

“Okay. Keep your light steady on, now. Clear the runway, Fm coming in.” 

He was up to her within minutes, ceurefully checking the damage to her 
suit, taking readings, pausing to respond to people down below. She could 
hear the ofliers now, second-hand. Her legs made impatient walking move- 
ments, then finally, slowly, he guided her down. 

Her joy at returning among the living was tempered a bit by the little 
voices she could hear in the captain’s head, indistinct, but clearly excited, 
the sound of people taking up positions, moving in, then an unmistakable, 
“We’ve got him! We’ve got him!” 

“Okay, hold your positions,” said the captain. “Try to . . .” 

A tiny voice cut in. “He’s not responding, captain. He may be unconscious.” 

“I can see you now, but I can’t see him. What’s the situation there?” 

Trina could see someone as well as they touched down. One crewmate 
about ten meters away, and another hovering, looking down at something 
she couldn’t see. She tried to make out what they were saying, but while 
they were talking, Anders was giving her instructions. 

“You stay here. Keep low, he may have improvised a weapon. Don’t try to 
get around without yovur thruster pack. I’ll be right back.” 

“Okay, okay,” she saud, straining to pick up what the others were telling 
him. She had no intention of staying behind and losing her com link. She 
followed carefully, as if the groimd might break. Ahead of her, all the com- 
motion had rais^ a thin haze of dust flrat magnified every glance and ges- 
ture into an interplay of beams and shadows. 

Apparently they had Rakshasa pinned down imder a tangle of robots that 
looked oddly like horse-skulls with crab-legs sticking out. The other crew 
members wielded pipes and torches. By the time Trina cau^t up, some of the 
robots had been pulled off and tossed aside to float like dead things in some 
prehistoric sea. People were cursing. She could see now that the man under 
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the robots had only two arms — it was Fletcher. The haze was visibly thicker 
below waist level. As the captain got down on his knees and pressed his hel- 
met against FletcheFs he blurred a bit, as if in a fog, and the empty space he 
left behind filled in slowly with the independent trajectories of random motes. 

“All right, teU me slowly, now.” The reply had that hollow soimd that told 
Trina she was hearing something coming to the captain through no com 
channel at aU, but purely by conduction through the helmet contact. 

“It cut me ofl^ the first robot, it attacked me and cut all my com links and 
started dragging me. And then the others were aU over me, the ones you 
sent after Rakshasa . . .” 

Trina could see what they’d been up to. The first robot, under Rakshasa’s 
control, must have pinned his transponder on this poor guy. The captain 
spotted her. “I thought I . . .” He stood and came over to her. “We’ve lost Raki 
again. I’d sent Fletdier to secure the ship. . . .” He whirled. “The ship!” 

The ship was decapitated. Off in the distance, the small speck of ttie com- 
mand module was shrinking into the night. 

The captain tried to raise it. “Listen to me, Rakshasa, there’s nowhere to 
run. You’re just making things worse for yovirself ” 

Connors was trying to raise it, too. “Get back here you chicken-shit bas- 
tard fi’eak!” and he hurled a chunk of pipe at it, flipping himself head-over- 
heels as he did. The pipe twirled hypnotically, so fast and far it seemed that 
it really could overtake the ship. 

Trina yelled, “Don’t do this to us! You’re ki lling me, too, Rakshasa! You’re 
killing all of us! Damn you!” 

“Okay, easy,” said the captain. “Forget him. Nobody’s getting killed. Look, 
we’ve stUl got the service module. We’ve got supplies. Kira, how’s the backup 
antenna?” 

“He got that one, too. And the omni.” 

“Okay, you go check them out and give me a report, how soon to get them 
back on Ihie. I want the fastest first, even if that’s just the omni, and then go 
to work on the directional. Report to us hack at base camp.” 

He raised his voice. “Listen up, everybody, we’re okay till help arrives. 
We’ve got liquid oxygen left in the tanks that we can convert to breathable 
air, and a working volatile processing plant. We can fix that airlock and 
pressurize the cave in one day. I want to see a line of sherpa robots moving 
supplies to the cave. This is a habitat, people, we’re moving in. Let’s go!” 

He came over to Trina and guided her by file shoulders. “Tm not going to 
lose you this time. How do you figure that crazy bastard? You take it easy 
for now, and then Fm going to want to know what happened out there. Don’t 
worry, there’s nowhere he can go. We’re going to nail his ass, and then we’ll 
nail whoeveFs behind him.” 

Trina kept quiet as she let herself be guided back to the cave. It wasn’t 
hard to pretend to be too exhausted to talk. She just wanted to sleep, and 
forget, and have nothing to do with the mess Rakshasa had left behind. 
There was a path of least resistance she could take, that would get her off 
the hook and shift responsibility to official channels. But some part of her 
still seemed to be looking down fimm above. 

As if clutching a pain, she brought her hand to the keypad and erased the 
rendering of the mass driver, and thought of what remained to be done, then 
felt foohsh. What if Rakshasa was as crazy as he seemed? 

Then she prayed into the nothingness. Please let there be refugees. Please 
be out there. And be good, dammit. Be worth all the trouble, at least. O 
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FYom the Federal Writers’ Project interview with Shad Alston at his home 
on St. Helena Island, South Carolina, September 21, 1936. Interviewer: Miss 
Jordan Matthews. 

V ounguns these days, they don’t want to hear bout no slavery, they don’t 
want to hear bout Mr. Lincoln. And he was just down the road a piece 
here, in that swamp yonder. I saw him with my own eyes, and they were 
good eyes then. You’d think it’d all happened to a bunch of strange nig- 
gers up in Philly-Me-York, stead of to their own blood kin, their own folks. 
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I start telling bout Mr. Lincoln coming down here, and what do I get? “You 
lying like the crossties, Mr. Shad. You lying up a nation.” “Shame on you, Mr. 
Shad. You done quit lying and gone to flying.” Huh! 

Anybody ain’t got sense enough to know what slavery was, won’t be able 
to see it coming back, will they? Be slaves again and not even know it. 

Now I’m gone tell you a true thing. I’ll tell you bout Mr. Lincoln, just the 
way it happened, and you can put it in your book. That’s how true it is, now: 
'True enough for a book. 

“Once upon a time was a good old time, 

“Bit by a gator he’d spit turpentine.” 

That’s how we’d start a tale when I was a youngun. I don’t rightly know 
how old I was when it happened, but I was bout that high up against the 
doorframe, and all longleggedy like a granddaddy spider, and fast! I could 
outrun a coach whip. And you better believe I sure hit it a hck that evening 
when Maum Hannah called me from the house. 

“Shad! You, Shad! You better give it the book back on here to this yard, 
boy, or I’ll be all over you like gravy over rice.” 

When I heard that, I was in the edge of the woods, holding up a bright 
green gopher turtle in the air real still-Uke, to see would it think it was back 
on the ground, and poke its head outen its shell. But my arm had gone 
numb on me, and I reckon that gopher woulda outlast me even if Maum 
Hannah hadn’t gone to fussing. I put the gopher back down in the bresh 
where I got him and beat it on back. Maum Hannah didn’t move so quick, 
you see, and her voice took some working before it got loud enough to carry, 
so I knew if she was already on the porch and yelling loud enough for me to 
hear in the woods, she’d done been calling for ten minutes and was hot as a 
pine knot. Man! Believe me, I hauled the fast mail. 

“You, Shad! I swear I’ll put the water in your eyes, boy. I’ll whip your sor- 
ry head to the red.” 

When I got to the yard she was on the porch, a-sitting on the far end of 
the joggling-board ’cause she was too heavy for the middle, she’d hit the 
planks and couldn’t get up. She had her pipe in one hand and her walking 
stick in the other and blue smoke all around. She had her head down to her 
knees, like she’d wore herself out, but was just opening her mouth to tune 
up again when I cried, “Here I am, Maum Hannah, I come just as quick as I 
could.” 

“Child,” she said, “where you been?” She stuck the pipe back in her mouth 
and sucked on it loud. I was bout to tell her when she went on, “I know you 
ain’t been fooling with crawling varmints down in them tick-filled woods 
that I told you to stay outen.” 

“No, ma’am, I ain’t,” I said, sitting down real careful on the far end of the 
joggling-board, past the reach of her stick. I hadn’t figured on her blocking 
off the truth like that, and leaving me to think up a lie with no notice at all 
hardly. 

“Well, thank the wonder-working God for that,” she said, all cast-down 
and quiet again. Maum Hannah was a big old gal when she was hollering, 
but when she was done she’d fold back down like all her air was gone, and 
look small. Lately she was looking smaller and smaller when she was quiet, 
but maybe I was just getting biggedy. Anyways, I knew she wasn’t gone take 
a hck at me now. I eased on down the board toward the middle, started jog- 
gling up and down. Maum Hannah closed her eyes like the joggles was 
making her tired, but I ask you, what’s the good of a joggling-board if you 
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ain’t joggling? Might’s well have a rocking chair without a rock, a swing 
with no swang. 

“I got to go on a errand this evening,” Maum Hannah said, joggling there 
on the end of the hoard, her eyes clos^, her knobby hands working ^e end 
of her stick. “May be I won’t get back till dark, may be black dark. You stay 
here in the house, child, you got me? Not in the yard, in the house.” She 
thumped the porch with her stick, and our fice dog run out from under- 
neath, carrying something in its mouth, into the bresh. “The roads and the 
woods are too dangerous these nights, you hear me?” 

“Yes, Maum Hannah,” I said, straining to see what it was the fice had got. 

She was ri^t, too — ^tiiose were dangerous days, for white or colored, slave 
or free. Me and Maum Hannah, now, praise Jesus, were fi:^, like a lot of col- 
ored folks around the island and in Frogmore town. But that didn’t help the 
poor folks none on Mr. Ravenel’s plantation, or all the other plantations up 
and down the Sea Islands, or all &e folks who were owned in the cities and 
the towns. But it wouldn’t be slave times for long, no Lord, even the field 
niggers knew that. Mr. Lincoln’s Navy was just off the coast, a thousand 
ships in a line from New Orleans to Norfolk, each one in sight of two others, 
and not even a piragua could sail any supplies through without getting 
blown to kindling wood. Mr. Lincoln’s Navy was just sitting there, but his 
Army, it was getting the job done. They done took Savannah just before 
Christmas-time, and here it was January, and everybody figured Charleston 
was next, and there was me and Maiun Hannah and all of St. Helena Island 
a-sitting right in the middle. 

I guess that’s why everybody was on the move that month. It didn’t mat- 
ter how many of Mr. Ravenel’s niggers got whipped or himg, every day more 
and more of ’em just turned up gone, headed toward Savannah hoping to 
hook up with the bluecoats, or heading into the woods hoping to hide out till 
it was all over. The bravest, we’d heeu’d tell, were rafting or swimming out 
into the Sound, hoping Mr. Lincoln’s ships would take ’em aboard and give 
’em a medal, I reckon, or leastways a job putting flint to the fuse. And pa- 
terollers were combing the country looking to string up or cut to pieces any 
coloreds they could find, whether they were the ones who’d run off or not — 
and gator-black wild niggers were living half-starved and crazy in the 
marsh — and Sesesh deserters, in twos and threes, were trying to get to 
Charleston by the back roads, or through the woods and swamps — and 
some said a Imatload of drunk bluecoats come ashore some nights, in the 
fog, bored with sitting in the water and playing coon-can for nickels, and hot 
for some devilment. Blue can hide in the woods at night as easy as gray, and 
kill you just as dead. 

So it was a wild time, but did I care? I was a youngun and a longleggedy 
jackrabbit, as I said, and my daddy was sold before I was bom and my 
mama went away when I was little in Master Ravenel’s own buckboard, 
wearing a pink silk dress fit for a white woman, and Maiun Hannah was old 
and moving slow — so I ask you, who was gone stop me? I was in them 
woods, and in them swamps, ever chance I got, hoping I’d have me an ad- 
venture, and see for myself some of the big things a-doing in the world. 

“I done fixed your supper,” Maum Hannah said, her eyes open now. “It’s 
on the stove for when you want it. Rabbit stew and beaten biscuits and 
black-eyed peas and gumbo and a crock of bluejohn to wet it with, and don’t 
you push it all down that worthless dog out yonder neither. You need it 
more’n he does.” 
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“Yes, Maum Hannah,” I said, figuring the fice wasn’t gone need no supper, 
the way he was working at something out there in the bresh. “You gone eat 
when you get back?” 

“I done feed me a bucket,” she said. “I’ll eat when I’m ready, I figure.” She 
waved for me to come help her stand up. She managed it, leaning on me 
with one hand and her stick with the other. Didn’t seem to me she needed to 
be going noplace. 

“^^ere’d you say you was bound for, again?” I asked her, thinking I was 
being clever-like. 

“I didn’t,” she said, “and I ain’t gone to. 

“Don’t you like it, don’t you take it, 

“Here’s my collar, come and shake it.” 

She swatted my rump. “Hand me my bucket, yonder beside the chum. I 
got to get on. The day’s waning.” She teeter-tottered at the top of the steps, 
fussed with the bonnet knot neath her chin, looked into the sim a-setting. 
“Yes, Lord,” she said. “The long day is waning, and Your great work is nigh 
on done. TTiank you, child,” she said. The bucket was covered by a oilcloth, 
but couldn’t a been much in it — ^it didn’t weigh far fi"om empty. She set it on 
top of her head, said, “Umph, umph, umph,” and went off down the steps, 
blowing pipe smoke ever which way. “I want to hear you slam that front 
door behind me and lock it before I get outen the yard, you hear me?” 

“Yes, Maum Hannah,” I said. 

This was big doins for sure enough sure. She hadn’t in the longest time 
had me lock the finnt door. Excited now, I turned my back on her and ran to 
where the big old key hung on a nail above the fireplace. I slid a chair under 
it, climbed up there, passed the key on the way up, and stood there feeling 
like a mullet head. I had grown since last time we used that key; I didn’t 
need that chair at all, now. I jumped of^ reached up and snagged tiie key off 
the nail, done! Maum Hannah had reached the edge of the yard, but she 
didn’t look around as I slammed the front door and locked it, just like I 
promised I’d do — cept I was outside the door, on the porch, when I done it. 
Now Maum Hannah was just outen sight, past the first stand of trees, just a 
httle blue streak curling back to show she’d been there. I was set on slipping 
around behind her, seeing where she was going. But first I was gone see 
what the fice had hold of 

I tipped across the yard, trying not to mess up the sand I’d just raked that 
day, and not to make noise that would call Maum Hannah back down on 
me. “You, dog,” I whispered. “What you got there, huh?” It growled at me and 
shinnied backward in the bresh, but switched its raggedy tail, too, like it 
wanted to play. “Gone get it,” I whispered, on my all fours now. “Yessir. Gone 
get it. Gone get it. Gone get — !” I snatched at the near end of it and the fice 
jumped all feet up in the air and backwards and held on to the far end as it 
stretched out between us — a tore-off rag of black cloth, thin so you could see 
through it, and as long as my arm, or longer, cause it was mighty stretchy. I 
set to worrying it away from the fice. “Let go, you thin-brainded thing,” I 
said, and he said rrrr r rrrr, like a fice does. I stuck a stick between his teeth 
and he let the rag go to gnaw on that. I held the rag up close and pulled on 
it and looked through it and rubbed my hands together with it in the mid- 
dle — man, it was smooth. Pretty, too, even raggedy and dirty and full of 
trash from who knows what all it had been dragged through. 

I figured it musta come off somebody’s clothes — a shirt or a dress or a pair 
of britches, maybe — but whoever it was musta been one rich buckra. All the 
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colored folks I knew, and most of the white folks, were poor as owl harkey, 
and my own shirt and britches felt like croker sacks next to this. The field 
hands’ clothes didn’t get soft like this even on washday till they were next to 
rotten and no good no more. I rubbed the black scrap against my cheek. 
Betcha my mama is wearing a dress this fine, I thought. Then I stuffed it in 
the back of my britches so it hung out a httle, like a rag I’d blow my nose on, 
and knelt down to talk to the fice, which was wagging his whole butt end. I 
didn’t need him yapping behind me and bringing Maum Hannah down on 
us hke Moses. 

“You, dog, stay put, now,” I whispered. “Take care of the place, you hear? 
No, stay.” 1 chunked another stick a far ways beneath the house, and when 
the fice went after it, I set off down the lane. 

Didn’t take long to catch Maum Hannah in sight again, and after that I 
kept to the edge of the woods, picking along and scaring up critters, just in 
case she looked back round at liie road. But what was behind her di^’t con- 
cern her none, no ma’am. She was focused on the great blue in-front-of, was 
Maum Hannah that evening as the shadows got long, and she was stepping 
along right smart, too — for her. There were other people on the road, too. 
Ahead of her were three younger women, and when they saw Maum Han- 
nah coming they stopped to wait on her to catch up. But she didn’t stop in 
the road to do no bookooing, no, they all set off together, and I was way too 
far back to hear what they said. Between the trees it was near black dark 
now, though the sun would still be low on the Sound, and the bird Maum 
Hannah called the kambaboli would be calhng in the tide — Whoot! Whoot! 
And the darker it got, the more people seemed to be on the road — way up 
ahead, and stepping out from the trees all around, like shadows grown legs 
and gone to walking. And finally I stepped out there in the road, too, cause 
no way Maum Hannah was gone spot me now, in the dark, and I walked 
long with everybody else, more and more of ’em all the time. 

Some woman nearby said, “We ain’t gone be late, is we?” 

A man said, “Naw, we be there in go<^ time.” 

Musta been some shindig indeedy come to pass, get all these colored folks 
out in the road like this with the paterollers no telling where. Coin^e, we’d 
be able to hear the paterollers up the road a ways off—clumpety clumpety 
clump, and their shackles and chains all a-jingle. 

As I walked along, not studying bout the people just ahead of me or just 
behind, I kept yanking at the shoulders of my shirt, cause they chafed me. 
Oh, man, go in the creek, I thought. Quit that. Ain’t nothing wrong with 
your clothes. I knew what Maum Hannah would say. Always making the 
big-eye bout what rich people’s got. Ain’t your shirt clean and fresh patched 
and don’t it fit you good? Them rich people’s mouths is cut crossways just like 
yourn, ain’t they? Lord, for truth, you is a backslid and head-pecked child. 
You ain’t thankful for all the things God sent you down, God gone snatch you 
up. Gone go in your bed and take you out. I studied on it some, and I decided 
it was that soft black rag I got hold of, was making my shirt feel bad on me. 
I didn’t think nothing bad bout my shirt before I found that. “Who needs 
this damn buckra cracker rag anyhow?” I said out loud. “Dog damn it.” I 
yanked it outen my britches, made like to throw it away, then put it back 
where it was. “Double dog deunn it,” I said. 

Somebody next to me said, “You mighty httle to be talking such a way.” 

He was big and stunk like dispensaiy hquor, and I didn’t want nothing to 
do with him. But he got right up longside me and said, “Ain’t you is Maum 
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Hannah’s Shad?” And then I knew him, too, cause everyone on St. Helena 
knew old Fuss-X Quail. We called him Fuss-X cause that was the cheapest 
liquor there was. Even the crackers wouldn’t drink nothing cheaper than 
Two-X, and that only if some straw boss wouldn’t buy ’em Three. He 
grabbed my shoulder and leaned on me while he was walking — like on a 
crab boat in bumpty water. “You, Shad. You know old Fuss-X, don’t you?” 

“Yessir, I do,” I said, cause Maum Hannah said God wants children to 
make their manners to their elders, even if that there respectular elder ain’t 
good for nothing but drawing lightning and murdering groceries. 

“You don’t mind, do you. Shad, if old Fuss-X w alks along with you a ways? 
Old Fuss-X don’t want you getting lost in the dark, now, and missing out on 
these big doins.” 

“Nossir, I don’t mind it, I guess,” I said. I wanted to ask him what the big 
doins was, but I was ashamed to say I didn’t know. My stomach went rrrr r 
rrrr like the fice, and I thought bout those good vittles back at the house on 
the stove, waiting on me. If I had me a bucket now, I could surely make that 
biscuit moan. Too late now. I done aimed high and had to follow it through. 

Hold it high, sweep the sky. 

Hold it level, kill the devil. 

“Yessir, big old doins,” Fuss-X said, like to himself “Bout the biggest doins 
ever rovmd Frogmore town. I’d say. Wouldn’t you say so. Shad?” 

“I reckon so, yessir.” I wished he’d nail it shut, cause ever time he said 
something he squeezed my shoulder like he was gone pinch it off and his 
breath stank like asafetida root. 

“Almighty big doins,” Fuss-X said. Then he got down in my esu’ and whis- 
pered: 

“You wouldn’t he to old Fuss-X, now, would you, boy?” 

“Nossir.” 

“To poor old Fuss-X, who’s had such a hard shake of it, and who ain’t so 
many these days, who can’t walk hardly since the paterollers bout killed 
him ahve, who goes to his knees ever night to pray, and who didn’t never do 
you no hsum, nor do any harm to any other of Aunt HagaFs children — no, 
nor the white folks either, no harm to any man, woman, or child in this sin- 
sick world?” 

Somewheres in there his question got away finm him and he started cry- 
ing, the way a stambling old drunk will do, till he couldn’t talk no more and 
blew his nose on his sleeve. I was beginning to think he’d run out of Fuss-X 
and done fiUed up instead of home-brewed coon dick, which meant any time 
now he’d be fighting whatever come near, thinking he was crawling with 
monkeys. I tried to speed up and get away from him even as I said, sorta 
desperate-like: 

“I woioldn’t he to you, nossir, Mr. Fuss-X, I swear I wouldn’t.” 

“Well, tell me now for the truth, then. Shad boy,” he whispered in my ear 
again. “When we all’s get to where it is that we’s going this evening . . . uh, 
where, exactly, is that gone be?” 

I stopped in the road so sudden he walked on past me a step or two and 
nearbouts fell turning aroimd. “Why, Mr. Fuss-X you mean to tell me you 
don’t know where we going, either?” 

“I’ll tell you both where you going,” said a big old bald man who come up 
bout that time, and grabbed hold of me in one hand and Fuss-X in the other. 
“You both going into one of these trees with your heads knocked together if 
you can’t stay quiet.” 
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The little squawky woman with him said, “You two fools want to bring the 
paterollers down on us?” 

Fuss-X started getting all wet-eyed again and crying bout how he hadn’t 
mean nobody no harm, but I spoke up quick and pitiM: “No, ma’am, but I 
done mislaid my folks, and I’m scared. Would you mind if I was to walk 
along with y’all till we get there?” I sidled around, hanging on her skirts, till 
she was tween me and Fuss-X. “Ill be quiet and good, I swear I will.” 

So she got all sweet emd so nice and said I was the sweetest thing, I was 
just a doll baby, and how dare you take hold of that child, Cephas, what’s got 
into you? 

And she kept on a-petting me and making nice to me as our crowd 
massed up in the road like there was something in the way. There were a lot 
of hellos and how-you-beens going on, quiet-like. And then I saw our crowd 
had run head-smack into an even bigger crowd, a-coming down the road 
from Frogmore way. And all of us were tinning off the road and heading into 
the cypress swamp down a little narrow track, between a ligbtning-bumt 
stump and a honeysuckle thicket. 

I knew this way well. It was the track to the praying groimd, where the 
colored folks on that part of St. Helena met to have Uieir Christian worship, 
far from white men and their devilments. What there is bout a colored 
church service that so riles up the white trash, I didn’t know then and I 
don’t know now, cept maybe they hate to see us going straight to the true 
Master, you know, and skipping the middleman. Now I’d heard tell that 
some who worshipped the older ways, the African ways, met at that there 
praying ground, too, but I don’t know bout that. All I know is, there were a 
powerful lot more people making their way through the swamp that night 
than I ever saw at Christian service before, and didn’t no one seem to be 
missing a step, either. They’s all kind of secrets between neighbors, I guess, 
even on a tee-ninchy island like this. 

When you walk on a track through the swamp like that, the black mud 
sucks at your feet like it wants to keep you around, squinch squinch 
squincb, and every step fills with a little water like a spring welling up. 
Musta been a goodly number of people gone on before, like I said, cause that 
track was a pmre loblolly by now, like a hog wallow. And there wasn’t noth- 
ing to listen to but the bullfrogs and the zingers in the weeds and the 
squinch of oiu* feet, cause once we got in the swamp good and proper, didn’t 
no one do any talking. I’d lost track of Maum Hannah and Fuss-X and 
everybody else. There was just that squawky woman’s narrow butt ahead of 
me, and her man Cephas a-breathing heavy just behind. Fuss-X had had 
some company at the dispensary that day. We hurried on, one right behind 
the other, cause it was too narrow a passage to walk otherwise. But when 
we went over the little plank bridge that meant the praying ground was 
nigh, I heard somebody up ahead a-talking low. Her voice got louder, mean- 
ing she was staying put while we went ahead. It was a high-yaller gal, right 
pretty, and she was wearing a tight little shake-baby dress, like you don’t 
expect to see at no praying grovmd — ^though I now know a man might pray 
for it, yes indeedy, pardon me, ma’Eun. She was standing on a cypress knee 
to get taller, and waving us on ahead, all the while peering back the way 
we’d come, with a glance now and then into the trees and bogs to each side. 

“Take foot in hand, people,” she said. “He gone start without you. You 
think he ain’t got business elsewhere? He’s a busy man, and no mistake. 
Come on, now, big man.” Sbe put her hand on my shoulder to push me 
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along, and I felt all warm where she’d touched me, but was too young, you 
know, to know why just yet. 

“Don’t you be studying bout her,” said Mr. Cephas into my ear. 

“Don’t you,” his woman said, looking round. “Step it up, now. We most 
there.” 

Just then the path went between two big cypresses, and the woods fell 
away, and the earth firmed up and started to rise a little, and that was the 
praying ground. Some said it was where the Indians had scraped up enough 
dry earth to bury their dead folks, away back centuries before any other col- 
or man had lived on this island. Two or three pine-knot torches here and 
there gave all the light there was, but I could tell there was a mess of people 
ringing the little hill, a hvmdred or more of ’em, all shuffling and muttering 
together, men and women and old folks and a few younguns, too. All of ’em 
colored people. I wondered how many were free and how many of ’em 
slave — ain’t no way to tell, just by looking, is there? No, not to this day. But 
some were so ragged and dirty and wild-hEured that I figured they weren’t 
just in the swamp for a visit. I stopped studying bout the crowd when I saw 
that on the little hill that was the middle of the praying ground was a little 
rickety table holding an oil lamp, and sitting on a chair behind the table, 
talking to an old woman standing there, was the strangest-looking white 
man in Christendom. 

He musta been nearbouts seven feet tall, from the way his knees was 
drawn up a-sitting there, and his arms a-waving around looked each as long 
as that, with hands on the ends the size of hams. He was as shackly built as 
the table, as skinny as an old swinge cat. His ears stuck out like the fice’s, 
emd the hair of his head and beard was as bristly as a hog’s, and his eyes 
was sunk way back in his head like snake holes, and he had the widest 
mouth I ever saw. He laughed at something said to him, with his head rared 
back and his pointy knees up against his chest and his arms wrapped 
aroimd them, and I thought the comers of his mouth gone meet in back and 
send the top of his head a-rolling into the marsh. You ever seen a chicken 
get up and run aroimd when its head is gone? Well, I felt like this fella coul- 
da done the same. It was like he wasn’t put together solid, like regular 
folks — they was just stuff stuck on here and there, a beaky nose, a gangly 
arm, and if any of it was to come imstuck, well, it wouldn’t be no crisis, he’d 
put the pieces in his carpetbag to sort out later. He was dressed all fancy in 
a black swaller-tail coat like he was ready for the cooling board, and as big 
as he was, the man he’d got the suit fium musta been two sizes bigger. While 
I stared at him, he stood up — and up, and up — till the Spanish moss tickled 
his beard, and as he hugged that old woman like a bosom-friend, I saw his 
left shoulder wais higher than the right one, and as he stepped around the 
table he lurched bout as crazy as old Fuss-X did. A slapp^-together mess 
of a man, he was, and then the old woman turned to step back into the 
crowd, and Lord God! It was Maum Hannah, a-talking with the man him- 
self like they were old relations. Cause I knew who he was, all right. When 
his splintery face passed above the oil lamp, I knew him fmm the illustrat- 
eds we put over the walls in winter. Besides, I knew there wasn’t but one 
white man who could draw half of St. Helena to him through the dark bare- 
handed and alone. 

He looked toward the spot where we come in, and so I looked too, and I 
saw that shake-baby gal step into the tordihght a ways, and nod her head. 
And then I looked back to the moimd to see him looking straight at me, and 
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it was to me that he began to talk — ^yes! Looking straight at me the whole 
time. That’s how come I remember what he said so clear. And could he talk, 
Lord! I believe his tongue was hung in the middle so it flapped both ways. 
And I didn’t stir, nor no one else in the praying ground nor no creeping fly- 
ing thing in the swamp, nor nothing in the heavens and the earth, while 
that man said what he had come to say, in a voice that was like the voice in 
my head when I talk to myself, just that still and true. 

“My friends, I thank you for coming out tonight, to harken to a tired old 
man who ain’t got much time. I’ll be as quick as I can, cause I know we ain’t 
the only folks abroad this night. 

“Now, I’ll be fimik with you folks, the^s some in Washington a little sur- 
prised, a little disappointed, too, that once I made my Proclamation, and 
freed the slaves, that you all didn’t take off and go, and tell Mr. Ravenel to 
pick his own cotton, wash his own clothes, cook his own victuals, and nurse 
his own babies, and put everjdhing in a grip-sack and swarm up North as 
thick as cowpeas, throwing off the paterollers like flies off a bull, and leav- 
ing the Sesesh with nothing to fight for but taxes and Mr. Calhoxm’s weevily 
wig and some turnips a-rotting in the ground. Cause what has slavery give 
you? Piggin to eat and oyster shell, that’s what it give you — ^you know that 
better’n me. 

“And I admit, I sorta felt this way for a while myself But Mr. Douglass, he 
talked some sense into me. He said, first of all, they’s some colored folks 
down here what ain’t slaves, whole islands of ’em, sometimes, working and 
scraping for the money to buy their family firee, cause free ain’t Gree and it 
ain’t cheap neither. And next of all, he said that free or slave, this is you all’s 
home, same as Mr. Ravenel’s, and who’s to say you got to leave it, any, some, 
or none, jtost so’s you all can be free? And Mr. Douglass asked me, how they 
gone buy a train ticket, or hire a room to sleep in, if they ain’t got nothing 
but chicken-change? Counting raflroad ties ain’t a hving. And Mr. Douglass 
also said, it ain’t like Mr. Ravenel gone kiss you all goodbye and sioit up his 
best buckboard and cmry his best horse and feed you a dinner of chicken-bo- 
som and hang a Joe Moore rovmd yoim neck and say, Yall take good care now, 
and make sure’n send me a pretty postcard when you get to Philly-Me-York! 

“And finally Mr. Douglass said to me, even a fly on a bull spills some 
blood. Whose blood you willing to spill? Youm? Yoim mama’s? Your baby’s? 

“And the last thing that Mr. Douglass said to me was. Huh! 

“And so I saw that Mr. Douglass was right, that just cause y’all are free 
don’t mean you all can act fi^, not yet. Shoot, God thought you were fiw all 
along, and that didn’t sway Mr. Ravenel none. What’s Mr. Lincoln next to 
God? 

“And so I studied it and studied it, and thought it was a pretty bad fix, 
and I took me a bottle of Five-X over to Gener^ Grant’s tent — ^you didn’t 
know the grades went up to Five, did you? Up North they do — and he 
sipped that good Five-X and sucked on his big cigar and he studied and 
studied and then he said. Well, Mr. President. If those poor colored folks 
can’t come to fi:«edom, I reckon fi:‘eedom’s just gone have to come to them. 

“And so I’m here to tell you, friends, that freedom has come to Chat- 
tanooga, and freedom has come to Atlanta, and freedom has rolled down to 
the batteaus a-bumping the salty docks of Savannah, and freedom gone 
come rolling through St. Helena Island any day now, and that soimd you 
been hearing off to the west ain’t no gunshoot, friends, it’s the angels of 
Bethlehem a-shouting hallelujah.” 
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Now through all this, folks been busting out with an Amen here and a 
Yes, Lord there and a Praise Jesus yonder, and as they give him back that 
Hallelujah ten times over we all heard a rumbling toward Savannah, like 
thunder, and everybody went ooo-o-o-oh, sorta low. 

Now at about that place in his sermon he started to look sorta swimmy to 
me, and I saw it was cause my eyes were tearing up, and binning. I sneezed 
a couple times, and wiped my eyes on my sleeve — cause that rag in my 
pocket seemed too good to use any such a way — and then I noticed the blue 
smoke a-curling all around my head. Then a hard old clawy hand snatched 
my shoulder up tight, the fingers wrapping round my long bone like it was a 
clothes iron, and in my ear Maum Hannah said: “Young coon for running, 
but old coon for cunning. Boy, you are mine.” 

“Now, Maum Hannah, now listen. I’ll tell you what happened, I — 

“Umph, umph, umph,” she send. “I’m gone shake you like a gourd, boy. I’m 
gone whup you till Shiloh come.” 

“Shhhh!” someone said, and she hushed, but didn’t let up on my poor 
shoulder none. I was stuck like a pig on a spit, and my only comfort in the 
world at that moment seemed to be Mr. Lincoln’s hard-timey gentle face. 

“Now, yall probably know by now that I have some differences of opinion 
with Mr. Jefferson Davis. I think Mr. Davis is an American, same as me, 
same as you all, no worse than any of us and better’n some. But the plain 
fact of the tragedy is, he just don’t accept that honor; if it’s Americans ^at’s 
invited to the pa^, he says, nossir, I better sit outside in the dirt with my 
lip poked out, eipd be all suscautious, cause that party ain’t for me. And 
that’s how come me sitting down with Mr. Davis and jabbering with him 
and breaking out the Four-X ain’t gone do any good to get this war over and 
done with. Mr. Davis was a Senator, you know, before he become a profes- 
sional Southerner, and a Senator can out-talk any man — can make you 
think a horse-chesnut is a chestnut horse. And Mr. Davis’ egg bag ain’t gone 
rest easy till I’m willing to tell him, all right, Mr. Davis, you win, you ain’t 
an Americam no more, and now that I thi^ bout it, Mr. Davis, why, I don’t 
rightly know who is, if not being an American is as easy as that, as easy as 
changing yom- flannels in springtime. And I ain’t a-going to tell him that, 
because fnends, I don’t beheve it. But Mr. Davis don’t pay no rabbit-foot to 
what I believe. 

“So Mr. Davis and all those Sesesh that agree with him, they gone have 
to be made to listen. Y’all ever try to get the attention of a mule? It ain’t 
easy to get, is it? And once you get it, you got to keep on getting it. And that’s 
what General Grant and General Tliomas and General Sherman are help- 
ing me do. They’re helping me get Mr. Sesesh’s attention the only way they 
is to get it — to fret him and fret him, and chew him and choke him, and 
shoot him when shooting will do any good.” 

Mavun Hannah was one of those who said Amen at this, and she give me 
a little shake besides, like this was gone be my lot too. 

“We got a lot of work yet to do,” Mr. Lincoln went on, “yes Lord and no mis- 
take. Trey’s places in this country so parched up the people got nothing left 
to cry with. Following around ahead of this army, I seen hell, I seen heaven, 
1 seen all kinds of things I never expected to see on this earth. But God nev- 
er made two moimtains without putting a valley in between. And I’m count- 
ing on all the good people of Frogmore, every God one, to stand reformed 
and ready. And General Sherman is coimting on you, and General Grant is 
counting on you, and what’s more, your generations here are counting on 
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you, too. So that when you tell your hahies, Honey, you were horn a slave, 
and you lived through a civil war, they’ll look up at you and say. Mama, 
what’s that mean? And all your suffering will seem to them hke some made- 
up story, from a coimtry far away. I’m fimshed and through. 

“The saddle and bridle is on the shelf, 

“If you want any more you can get it yourself 

“Mr. Cephas, you lead us in song?” 

“Yessir, Mr. President,” said the hig bald man I had walked to the praying 
grovmd with, and he commenced to singing, low but strong: 

“Go down, Moses, way down in Egypt land, 

“Tell old Pharaoh, let my people go!” 

And others picked it up and sang along, a-swaying a little, mamas holding 
their babies, and men holding their women, and Mr. Lincoln not singing but 
walking eu-oimd the circle shaking hands with people and hugging them 
and even kissing some of them. I never seen white and colored kiss before. I 
seen even old Fuss-X Quail stand up straight to shake Mr. Lincoln’s hand, 
with his other hand a-resting on the ragged lapel of his old tore-up jacket, 
looking so proper you’d think he was the mayor of Charleston. 

“Mr. President, sir,” I heard Fuss-X say, “I been drunk since you was elect- 
ed the first time.” 

Mr. Lincoln laughed and patted Fuss-X on the shoulder and said; “You’re 
an honest man, sir. But you’ll need to be a sober man, too, if you’re going to 
be any help to me.” 

“Yes, sir,” Fuss-X said. “For you, sir. I’ll be that sober man, yes indeedy. 
Bless you, sir.” 

“Mr. Sherman burned Atlanta town, 

“Let my people go! 

“The pillar of fire again come down, 

“Let my people go!” 

When Mr. Lincoln got roimd to us, he patted Maum Hannah on the shoul- 
der and looked down at me right kindly and said, “Why, Maum Hannah, 
who is this here fine yoimg strapping man?” 

“Don’t you get too close to this one, Mr. Abe. He ain’t no biggeFn kindling, 
but he sparks like the Devil himself I told Shad and told him to stay at the 
home place, but for aU the good it done I mights well brought the word of Je- 
sus to a hog. I got to fight his shucks a few times fore he’s fit to talk to de- 
cent folks.” 

“Oh, now, Maum Hannah, I’m sure he’s not as fearsome as all that.” Not 
minding his fine britches, he knelt down closer to where I was, one knee 
mashing into the soggy grass. He still was a lot taller than me, but he’d 
evened it up some. He reached out and shook my hand with both hisn — ^big 
hairy monkey hands, to look at, but so gentle they held my hand like they 
was cradling a chick. “I’m sure this boy is here for a reason, same as the rest 
of us,” Mr. Lincoln said. 

“Long years to come before the dawn, 

“Let my people go! 

“Too soon our leader will be gone, 

“Let my people go!” 

Lots of folks were stiU singing, but I was starting to think I misremem- 
bered the words. I didn’t much like the way they were going, neither. But 
Mr. Lincoln didn’t pay the song no mind. “Always obey your elders. Shad,” 
he said. “I always obeyed mine — till I was old enough to stop.” He winked 
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and let go my hand. I wanted to say something back, but I just stood there 
rooted and dumb as a yambo, as he stood and hugged Maum Hannah again, 
whispering something I couldn’t hear. She finally let go my poor achy shoul- 
der. Man! Old Sherman was a caution, but he didn’t have nothing on Maxun 
Hannah. 

“Old Pharaoh robbed us of our youth, 

“Let my people go! 

“But the worst robber is old John — ” 

And right there Cephas stopped singing — stopped, and stood still, eyes 
staring at nothing, like he was harking to something a ways off. And be- 
cause he was leading the song, everybody else noticed, and the singing 
trailed off, and then all the foUis was quiet, and listening. I strained and 
strained, but couldn’t hear nothing but the pine knots sputtering, and a Ut- 
tle breeze that swayed the moss overhead and made the shadows move fun- 
ny in the praying ground. I saw that Mr. Lincoln heard it, too, though, what- 
ever it was. His face was a study, like nothing I can line out for you in words. 
It was the face of a man who sees his death co min g, and is ready for it. 

Then I heard, away off in the swamp, something like a bridle jingling. 

“Paterollers,” Cephas said, and not loud neither, but in the next second 
the pine knots and the oil lamp snuffed out and everybody was in the dark 
and on the move. 1 could hear the branches cracking and bushes thrashing 
and reeds snapping and mud plopping as that pra 3 dng ground emptied out, 
as fast and as quiet as people could go, in all dii^ions, path or no path, and 
me and Maum Hannah and Mr. Lincoln in the middle standing stock-still, 
like the man in a hurricane who hears the water coming and knows there’s 
no place to run. The coal-tip of Maum Hannah’s pipe was the only light left 
that wasn’t the moon and tiie stars. Even the skeeters and the bullfiings had 
hushed, so the only sound in the pitch-black praying ground was the pick- 
ing-up breeze and the jingle, jingle, jingling of bridles, of coffles, of chains. 

“Lord have mercy,” Maum Hannah said. 

“It’s me they want,” Mr. Lincoln said. “I’m sime of it. They’re between us 
and the Sound, too. You and this child skedaddle, Maum Hannah. Get as far 
into the swamp as you can, and lie low. Til make svu^ they can find me.” 

“No!” I cried. It was the first thing I had managed to say for the longest 
time, and it blew out of me like the cork from a jug. Then I was pulling on 
Mr. Lincoln’s sleeve, on his swaller-tails, on his britches leg, on anything I 
could grab hold of, trying to haul him away from the path we come in on. 
“Come on, Mr. Lincoln, please sir, you can’t let ’em get you, you just can’t, I’ll 
show you the way, you and Maum Hannah both, I’m in the swamps all the 
time, Maum Hannah hcks me for it but I go there anyways, I know all sorts 
of paths to the Sound, to Frogmore, anyplace you wants to go, why. I’ll lead 
you to Washington town, but please, Afr. Lincoln! Tell him, Maum Hannah. 
Don’t let the paterollers — or whoever that is a-coming— don’t let ’em get 
you! Mr. Lincoln, Maiun Hannah, pZeose.^ 

The grownups looked at each oilier. 

“The boy’s t alkin g sense,” Maum Hannah said. “He knows these swamps, 
for sure. He’s half snake, half possum, half bobobo bird. You keep up with 
him, you might make it to the Sound, sure enough.” 

“But this child — ” Mr. Lincoln started to say. 

“Don’t talk back to me like I was Congress. You done enough talking for 
tonight. You said we had to help, now we gone help, and you stuck with it. 
Now get on, both of you.” 
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“What about you, Maum Hannah?” I asked. 

She sucked on her pipe, and the coal flared up a funny color, sorta purple- 
red, so’s I could see a little of her broad, set face, flickering like it was lit 
from inside, like a goiud at Christmastime. “I got my own ways home,” she 
said. “Old slow ways. Don’t study bout me.” She took hold of her pipe and 
stuck her thumb into the bowl and hist, the light went out, and out of the 
dark her voice said: “Get on, now, both of you.” And then she just wasn’t 
there no more — it was so pure dark, she coulda been a foot away, and me not 
known it. But I don’t think to this day that she was. Maybe Maum Hannah 
could tamp herself down the same as the pipe, and wink out hke a coal. 

“Come on, sir,” I said, half-crying but trying not to sovmd it. 

“Wait!” Mr. Lincoln said, and for a second I thought he was gone, too. Next 
thing I knew a match was struck, and the oil lamp on that rickety table 
come back alive. He trotted back with something long and pipe-shaped in 
his hand. “That hghfll give ’em something to aim for that ain’t us,” he said. 
“Besides, I’d be purely lost for svure. Shad or no Shad, without my hat.” He 
breshed it with his sleeve and settled it on his head as delicate as if he was 
on the front porch of the big house. I couldn’t see the hat too good in that 
light, but I could see it made him stand up a good deal straighter. He looked 
bout eight feet tall, and half comical, but only half, and if he got comfort 
from that hat, well, I got comfort, somehow, from looking at him. “What you 
waiting on,” he asked, “Judgment?” He snapped his fingers. “Wake up, Ja- 
cob, day’s a-breaking.” 

1 grinned and finished it: “Get your hoecake baking and your shirt tail 
shaking! Yes, sir” I turned and ran across the praying ground, past the per- 
simmon tree at the far end, and into the swEunp, Mr. Lincoln right behind 
me. He made more noise than me a-going through the bresh, but less than I 
expected — as much as a buck deer, I guess, when it’s running flat out. And 
ma’am, let me tell you, any deer on St. Helena woulda had a time outnm- 
ning us that night. 

We splashed through creeks and crawled through brambly places and 
teeter-walked over logs and scrambled up one side and slid butt-first down 
the other of mounds plenty larger than the one at the pra)dng groimd — and 
plenty older, too, I reckon — and jumped half-rotted fences and wallowed 
through bogs and scared the life out of six or seven muskrats, two gators, 
and a squinch owl, though that old owl bout took it out of us, too, hollering 
any such a way. We were mosquito-bit, briar-scratched, mud-plastered, and 
salt-crackly with dried swamp water by the time the water rose up and left 
us to jump from cypress knee to cypress knee. Then — ^whoa! — ^we run out of 
knees, and there we were, hassling like dogs and draped across a low 
branch and looking out across the Soimd, breathing that sweet rank mud- 
marsh smell, the tidewater lapping at the knees neath us and something 
we’d awaked, a moccasin probably, a-plopping into the shallows behind. Do 
you know that stovepipe hat was still on Mr. Lincoln’s head — how, I don’t 
know. The pace we set through that wild country, I was surprised we still 
had our britches. 

“What you reckon we do now?” I asked. I didn’t have no idea myself, but I 
figured, shoot, he’s the president, he must be smart. “You got soldiers wait- 
ing on you?” 

“Not with me,” he said, and I wasn’t siu^ what that meant. He went on: 
“My boat’s somewheres on this shore. I tied it up under a rotted pier. Beside 
a grove of palmetto.” 
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“I know that place. Come on.” So we thrashed on down the water’s edge to 
the palmetto grove — it wasn’t more’n a half-mile south, hut felt longer, the 
way so overgrowed and us so wore-out. There was the skiff, just like he’d 
said, though if you didn’t know to look for it you’d a thought it was just an- 
other old plank a-floating there. He clambered around the rotted pilings 
and eased the skiff on out into the water, and undid the rope and settled 
down in the stem. Plumb filled the boat up, with his knees nearbouts in his 
face. The moon come out from behind a cloud then, and I saw for the first 
time that his hat was bent at a sorry angle, with a long raggedy strip hang- 
ing down. 

“Your hat’s bout done its last do,” I said, not wanting to say goodbye but 
not knowing what else to say neither. 

“I know it,” he said. “It’s a shame.” He took it off and looked it over. “I had 
to lie low in a thicket just after sunset, waiting on a patrol to pass by, and I 
left a big strip of my hat behind there.” 

I realized something. I felt around behind, and sure enough, there was 
that strip of cloth, the one I had wrestled fi’om the fice, still stuck into my 
pants. I pulled it out and handed it to Mr. Lincoln. “You mean a strip like 
this right here?” 

“Why, that’s it exactly. Where’d you find it?” 

“In the yard. 'The dog brought it up. I figured it wasn’t none of this is- 
land.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you what,” he said, handing it back. “You can keep it, and 
the hat too, with my thanks.” He stood, removed the stovepipe all solemn, 
and handed it over with a httle bow, like he was offering me a crown. Near- 
bouts swamped the boat. “Whoa,” he said, settling down again. “Shad, I 
thank you again most kindly. I got to get back out to my ship, before the svm 
catches me. Will you be able to get back home all right?” 

“Yessir, it ain’t far,” I said. What I wanted to say was Take me with you, 
but I didn’t say it, and he didn’t offer. 

“Well, thanks agedn, and goodbye,” Mr. Lincoln said, and commenced to 
pull on the oars. 

I don’t know why I asked it. I guess I was just trying to keep him there 
awhile longer. What I asked, standing straddle-legged on two old pier pil- 
ings, was; “Tlo you like being the president?” 

That stopped him, and he laid down the oars in his lap and thought bout 
it, the skiff drifting sideways, already caught by the current and heading 
out to sea. When he finally made his answer, his voice got louder as he got 
farther away. “Shad, I’ll tell you like this. There once was a man who’d got 
powerful unpopular, so unpopular that all his neighbors grabbed him and 
tarred him and feathered him and run him out of town on a rail. And in the 
middle of it all, one of the neighbors that tormented him so, asked him. Well 
sir, how do you like it? And the man said back. Frankly, sir. I’d just as soon 
walk, if not for the honor of the thing. Goodbye, Shad.” 

“Goodbye, sir,” I said, but he was way out in the Soimd by then, a-pulling 
on the oars, and probably didn’t even hear me. Just before he was out of 
sight, there was a flickering in the sky, and a rumble of thxmder, and I heard 
him say: “God, how I love a storm.” And then he was just one more dark 
patch against the far shore, and then he was gone. Leeist I never saw him 
again. So I turned around and dragged myself on back home, got there just 
as the sun was coming up, and Maiun Hannah was a-sitting there - 

No. I ain’t gone tell it that way. I told you from the start, true enough for a 
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book. Fm gone tell you the part of the story that I don’t tell the young folks, 
and you can spice it or shuck it, same as all else. 

I stood there a while, feeling the smart cloth of that poor ragged hat be- 
tween my fingers, watching and listening — for what, I didn’t know. I tried 
putting on the hat, but it was too big, I couldn’t see nothing that way. So I 
held it in my hands as I turned and stepped off that old pier and onto the 
muddy ground, and I hadn’t gone two paces before I saw a row of httle stars 
about five feet off the ground, twinkling in the air between me and the 
trees. I stood there and blinked until the shapes around them firmed up 
some and I saw it was a row of soldiers standing in fi’ont of me, the moon- 
light shining off their buttons and hat-brims and rifle barrels. 

I dropped the hat and made a sound like, “Ah,” and wet my britches like a 
baby — ^the last time that ever happened, let me tell you, on that end of my 
life. But they weren’t studying bout me. They were peering off across the 
water, over my head, looking toward where Mr. Lincoln went. They weren’t 
Sesesh. Their uniforms were too new, their boots too shiny, their voices not 
Southern but sharp and squawky like chickens. 

“Lost him again, God damn him to hell.” 

“Theyll pick him up when he tries to board.” 

“Stanton wiU coint-martial the lot of us.” 

“The hell with old fuzz-face Stanton. Secretary of War, my ass. What out- 
fit did he ever soldier for, huh?” 

They quarreled on like that, I couldn’t imderstand the half of it. I started 
stepping real slow and careful off to the right, a-walking aroxmd ’em. Maybe 
they hadn’t seen me at all, or maybe didn’t care. I was just bout to the edge of 
the old weed-choked road that led off from the pier through the woods, when 
one of ’em said, all unconcemed-like: “What about the little pickaninny?” 

I froze up and nearbouts lost my water again. 

“Reckon he’ll tell what he saw?” 

“1 don’t reckon he could help it.” 

“Looks like he stole himself a hat.” 

“A Southern thief in wartime. And thieving from the Gorilla in Chief, at 
that. Our duty is clear, gentlemen.” 

“Hey, pickaninny. Cuffee. Hey, Hercules. How fast can you nm, d’you sup- 
pose?” 

“Faster than a Federal can shoot?” 

Then I heard a snick-snick sovmd. And then another one. And then anoth- 
er one. 

Fm ashamed to say now that I was too scared to pray even, but if I had 
prayed for anything, it wouldn’t a been for what happened next. I coiildn’t 
have imagined such a thing. What happened was a voice from the trees, a 
new voice but sorta familiar, and praise Jesus a Southern one, too: 

“Excuse me just a moment, please, sirs. Hello, sirs? Yankee soldier gentle- 
men? A moment of your time, if you please.” 

All the soldiers whirled aroimd away from me and toward poor old Fuss- 
X Quail, who came strolling out of those black and midnight woods as nat- 
ural and casual-like as at noon on the main street of Frogmore, one hand 
fanning skeeters with his hat. The last time I ever saw the man was the 
only time I’d seen him walk a straight line. Straight toward the rifle barrels 
a-pointing at him. 

“Just one moment,” said old Fuss-X — no, not old Fuss-X, neither. The 
man’s name was Quail. Just in time, I caught that he was really talking to 
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me. “One moment, sir, is all that I need. A single moment’s opportunity T 

I made use of that moment Mr. Quail gave me. I took off run nin g, straight 
down that dark road. Behind me the rifles fired. Again. Again. Bullets went 
zing past my head, kicked up dust to my left, splinters to my right. Zing. 
Zing. I ran and cried and ran. Farther and farther behind, the soldiers 
hollered like dogs. After a while I couldn’t cry no more, but I still could run, 
so I kept on a-doing that. The zing in my ears now were skeeters, I reckon, 
but I ran just the same. I outran any skeeter. I ran out of those woods tiddy 
umpty, ran home straight as a martin to his gourd. 

When 1 dragged on into the yard just before sunrise, I saw Maum Han- 
nah a-sitting on the joggling board, a-talking to herself, her pipe glowing 
like a third eye. I tri^ to call to her, but didn’t have no breath. Closer up, 1 
heard who she was talking to. 

“When httle Shad come down to die, I want you. Master, to be to the head 
and be to the foot for the last morning. When you see Shad done knock from 
side to side on Helena, 1 ask you, Jesus, to be his mother and his father for 
the last new day. Oh, God! Stand to him as his hair to his head. Take charge 
of him one more time — on the road, in the field, up to the fireside, oh, God! 
to the well.” 

By that time I was at the foot of the steps, and so wore-out that when I 
tried to climb 1 just fell a-sprawling in the sand. And then the fice run out 
from neath the porch to lick my face, and Maum Hannah was plumb all 
over me, mashing me into her sweat-smeUing bosom so I couldn’t breathe 
and hollering - 

“Thank you Jesus! Mama! Master! Thank you Jesus! Msuna! Master!” 

— till the sun come up on St. Helena that day. 

I reckon I’m the only one left that heard Mr. Lincoln’s talk at the praying 
groimd that night. 1 was the yoimgest one there, and now I’m the oldest one 
here, and the others all done died in between. 

Now, hold up there, ma’am, hold up there — don’t be starting in on me, 
pulling out your history-book learning and all such mess as that. I done 
heard it all. These younguns roimd here, they take the ferry into Beaufort, 
they get some free schooling and come back telling me I don’t know shit 
from Shinola bout Lincoln or nothing else. And the Yankee schoolteachers 
who come out here to take pictures and write everything down, I get it from 
them, too. Oh, 1 get it fixrm all sides. People say Lincoln didn’t come no fur- 
ther south during the war than Hampton Roads. People say Lincoln wasn’t 
really all that hot to free the slaves nohow, that it was all just politicking for 
votes and soldiers. People say we coloreds were better off before the war, 
when the likes of Mr. Ravenel were taking care of us. People say the mock- 
ingbirds all fly to hell on Fridays, toting grains of sand to squinch the 
flames. You ever hear that one? Yes, Lord, people will say just bout any- 
thing. That don’t mean I have to believe it. What I see with my own eyes, 
that I believe. And these eyes when they were good saw Lincoln, a lot better 
than they seeing you now. Maybe they see him again, before too long. Maybe 
we be needing him again. Yes, ma’am, that’s the end of that tale. You know 
how to end a tale, don’t you? 

“I stepped on a pin, the pin bent, 

“And that’s the way the story went.” O 

— For Sam Doyle (1906-1985) of St. Helena, 
who painted the speech of Lincoln at Frogmore 
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Allen M. Steele's latest story is the fourth in his riveting Coyote 
adventure series. It follows "Stealing Alabama" (January 2001), "The 
Days Between" (March 2001), and "Coming to Coyote" (July 2001). 
Last April, Mr. Steele had an adventure of his own when he testified 
before the House Subcommittee on Space and Aeronautics. He 
spoke at a hearing on the future of American space exploration. 





October/November 2001 

From the journal of Dr. James Levin: December 24, 2296 

C hristmeis Eve. No reason to celebrate, though. We suffered two casual- 
ties today — Jorge & Rita Montero, killed by a bold. 

Most of Alabama’s cargo and hab modules landed where they were sup- 
posed to after they were dropped from orbit, but C4’s chute got its lines 
tangled and came down in a swamp about two miles northeast of Liberty. 
The module broke apart when it crashed; pieces scattered all over the place, 
some ending up in a creek and the rest spread out across the marsh. Thank 
God C4 wasn’t a cargo module, or we’d really have a problem, but it was a 
loss all the same; we were coimting on dismantling the hull and interior 
bulkheads for temporary shelter. 

Capt. Lee sent people out to salvage whatever they could find. He hasn’t 
taken any chances; every time a group has left camp, two soldiers have gone 
with them as escorts. Col. Reese’s men have cut the sleeves off their URS 
uniforms and wear them over their shirts. We’ve started calling them 
blueshirts, which they don’t seem to mind very much. They’re adequate pro- 
tection against the boids ... or at least so we’d assumed. 

No one had seen a bold close up, but we’ve spotted them now and then in 
the distance: huge bird-like creatures, flightless raptors between five and 
six-and-a-half feet tall, with enormous beaks and long legs — sort of like a 
cross between an ostrich and a parrot. We hear their cries after dark each 
night, and every now and then the perimeter system opens fire on them, but 
they’re fast and none had been killed. 

Jorge and Rita were in a group of six that went out to the crash site this 
morning: four civilians and two blueshirts, one of them Reese himself Car- 
los wanted to go along — just to get away from camp for a few hours, I 
think — but Jorge told him to stay behind and babysit Marie. Carlos didn’t 
like it much, but Jorge had been cracking down on him lately, telling him 
he’s got to stop goofing off with Chris and David. Probably a go^ thing; los- 
ing Joi^e is bad enough, and I liked Rita as well, but if toeir boy had been 
killed it would have been all the more tragic. 

After the group arrived at the site, they spread out to search the swamp 
for wreckage while Reese and Corp. Boone stood guard. Reese told everyone 
to stay close, not to get out of sight of one another, but it was the mid^e of 
the day, and no one hiad seen any boid tracks on the way out there. Everyone 
was concentrating on locating more pieces of the module that they coiild 
drag back to the colony. 

Fm forced to consider the fact that the fault may be my own. Since we’ve 
heard the boids only at night and spotted them early in ffie morning or late 
in the afternoon, I assum^ that they were nocturnal. I told Jorge that just 
yesterday. As Liberty’s resident exobiologist, these people are accepting my 
judgments at face value. I should know better than to jiunp to conclusions 
without more evidence. 

Jack Dre5dus and Beth Orr foimd an intact hull plate stuck upright m 
shallow water; they couldn’t get it out by themselves, so they yeUed for help 
and Boone went over to give them a hand. He was supposed to be watching 
Jorge and Rita, and Reese couldn’t see them fix)m where he was standing. 
Boone was gone for only a few min utes when everyone heard Rita scream. 
Reese took off r unnin g m that direction, but by then it was all over. 

The boid was waiting for them in the tall grass. It killed Jorge first — at 
least he died quickly, if not without pain — ^then it went afl«r Rita. It was try- 
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ing to drag her body into the swamp when Reese got there. Reese says he 
had to empty a full magazine into the [ill^ble] thing before it went down for 
good; even with fifteen roimds in its body, the boid just kept coming at him . 

They brought Jorge and Rita back to liberty, then I followed I^se and 
Boone back to where they shot the boid. It was already covered with creek 
crabs, but Reese kicked fiiem oflF and let me examine file creature. It looks 
like something from a nightmare — ^the beak alone is two feet long, with a 
sharp hook at its end, and since its feathers are the same color as file grass 
it’s perfectly camouflaged. 

Blood everywhere, most of it belonging to Jorge and Rita. I went oflF into 
the grass and got sick. Then I remember^ why I was there, so I made notes 
and took pictures. Guess there was boimd to be something like this: a tiger 
in the jungle, a wolf in the woods. 

They’re digging graves for the Monteros now, by torchlight out by the 
edge of the camp. Sissy’s taking care of Carlos and Marie, and Chris and 
David are with them. Haven’t seen Wendy Gunther — she and Carlos are 
fnends, but she lost her father only three days ago, when her dad was killed 
while helping Capt. Lee close down the A/aba/na. Maybe she’s not ready for 
this yet. Can’t blame her. Neither am I. 

We’ve been on Coyote for only four days, and already we’ve got three or- 
phans on our hands. What the heU are we doing here? 


From the diary of Wendy Gunther: December 25, 2296 

Today’s Christmas. Hip-hip-hooray. I’m miserable. 

That’s a pretty lousy way to begin a diary. Dr. Okada — she wants me to 
call her Kimiko now that she’s taken me in — suggested I start keeping one. 
She gave me a spare pad fix»m her supplies, even tied a little bow of surgical 
tape around it to make it look like a Christmas present. None of the other 
kids received any presents — nothing to give — so I guess I should be grate- 
ful. But Dad’s dead, and it’s Christmas, and I hate this place. 

Could be worse. Carlos and Marie Montero lost both toeir parents yester- 
day — killed out in the swamp by a boid. At first we thought it was cute, 
naming these things after the giant birds in the Prince Rupurt stories, but 
it’s not any more. I guess I should spend more time with Carlos’s sister, 
since he’s my fiiend and all that, but how can I help a Uttle girl when I can 
hardly stop ciying myself? 

What were our parents t hinki n g when they brought us here? 

Maybe I can understand why Dad did it. After Mom died and he was re- 
cruited by the Party to join the Service, I spent seven years in a government 
youth hostel. When he asked if I wanted to join the expedition, I was only 
too happy to go along with him. But it never really occurred to me that I 
was heading to another planet; aU I wanted to do was get out of Schaefly. I 
mean, you can either go into biostasis for 230 years and wake up 46 hght- 
years from Earth, or spend the rest of your life in a dorm with a baseball bat 
imder your blanket in case another counselor tries to rape you. Talk about a 
tough choice. 

But Carlos’s folks, and Chris and David’s . . . were they out of their minds? 
From what Carlos tells me, they were all about to be shipped off to Camp 
Buchanan, where they’d be interned along with all the otiier “dissident in- 
tellectuals” — God, I hate that term — ^the government was busy roimding up. 
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But what made them think stealing Alabama was any kind of solution? 
Yeah, so maybe the borders were sealed and there was the European ship- 
ping blockade. People still managed to escape to New England or Pacifica. 
And most of these guys have no survival training, none at all. Maybe I had 
it rough at Schaefly, but at least I learned how to pitch a tent and start a 
camp fire. Until a few days ago, Carlos never spent a night sleeping out in 
the open, and Marie’s scai^ out of her wits. 

I think I know why they did this. It wasn’t enough just to escape from the 
United Repubhc of America — ^they wanted to stick it right in their face. The 
government spent one htmdred billion dollars, and completely ruined the 
economy and sent the bottom one-third of the population to live in shacks, 
just to erect a monument to itself: the first steuship. Dad bought into that 
crap, but he was a card-carrying member of the Liberty Party, so that fig- 
ures. But Capt. Lee and the other officers who organized the conspiracy . . . 
they had a vendetta. 

^ here we are, the promised land of milk and honey, and we’ve paid om* 
ticket with four people’s lives, including my father’s. Now Fm squatting in a 
tent that leaks when it rains. Haven’t bathed in a week, and there’s bug 
bites all over my neck and arms — we call ’em skeeters: they’ve got huge 
wings and they hurt like hell when they take a chomp out of you — and to- 
morrow we’ve got to start clearing land to raise crops. 

Sure doesn’t feel much like Christmas. 

1 hate Coyote. I miss my Dad. I want to go home. 


Colony Log: December 29, 2296 (Tom Shxipiro, First Officer, URSS Alabamaj. 

(1.) Three more acres cleared today for farmland. Controlled fires set five 
hvmdred yards NE of town, approx, fifty yards finm Sand Creek in order to 
facilitate irrigation if necessary. Fifteen acres cleared so far, with ten more 
slated for agricultmnl use. Soil tests conducted by Dr. Cayle and Dr. Berlant 
continue to indicate that the ground is suitable for farming. Have put twen- 
ty people to work raking the first three acres; others tasked with setting up 
seed germination trays under guidance of Lew and Carrie Geary. Should be 
ready to begin planting within a few days if the weather remains dry. 

(2.) Nearby woods inspected by ten-man timber crew led by Ensign 
Dwyer. Two major species of trees identified and named: blackwcKxi, which 
resemble very large bonsai except with a deep root structure much like a cy- 
press, and faux birch, a smaller tree closely resembling its namesake in that 
it has the same sort of flaky bark. Blackwood hard to cut — Paul reports that 
it took two men almost an hour just to saw through a low branch — ^but ap- 
pears suitable for building permanent shelters. Faux birch easier to cut, but 
its wood is soft, unsuitable for construction purposes; its fallen branches are 
good as firewood, Paul believes that it may be useful for making paper, fur- 
niture, utensils, etc. 

Faux birch is plentiful, but Bemie and Lew beheve that the blackwood 
may be old-growfli, perhaps himdreds of years old, and have voiced concern 
that harvesting them may damage the local ecosystem. I’ve reminded them 
that our first priority is establishing a self-sufficient colony; tents and pre- 
fabs won’t get us thinugh winter, and we’re already in late summer. If we 
don’t erect warm shelter before the cold weather sets in, then we may pay 
for our environmental concern with our fives. 
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(3.) Lt. LeMare surprised Capt. Lee and me by showing us a side-project 
he’s been working on — a Coyote calendar. Apparently he’s been doing this 
on his own initiative ever since Alabama entered the 47 Uma system, bas- 
ing his computations upon local astronomical data. It’s not quite finished 
yet, and it’s more complex than an Earth calendar, but Ted claims that it 
will reliably predict the passage of seasons. 

Robert has temporarily relieved Ted from well-digging chore to complete 
his work; he’d like to have the new calendar ready within the next two days, 
so that it can replace the old one by Jan. 1, 2297 [Oct. 7, 2300, Earth-time]. 

(4.) Capt. Lee has placed Carlos and Marie Montero under temporary cus- 
tody of Lt. Newell. TTiey were staying with the Levin family, who were close 
friends of Jorge and Rita Montero, but Jim and Sissy already have two sons 
of their own; even after they moved the Montero tent closer to their own, 
having to mind three teenage boys and an adolescent girl soon proved im- 
possible. Wendy Gunther remains under custody of Dr. Okada, and they 
seem happy together, yet Robert agrees that a more permanent solution is 
needed in regards to caring for our orphaned children. 

Once ageiin, we’re reminded that A/abomo’s mihtary command structure 
is ill-suited for running a civihan colony. We need to devise some form of de- 
mocratic government, as soon as possible. 


FYvm the notes ofLt. Theodore LeMare: Uriel 59, C.Y. 1 (December 30, 2296). 

r 

The Coyote calendar is determined by Bear’s sidereal year, i.e., the time 
it takes the primary to complete a ftill orbit around 47 Ursae Majoris. This 
takes 1,096 days, with each day approximately 27 hours (Earth standard) 
in length. 

Although Coyote’s orbit around Bear is circular. Bear’s orbit around 47 
Uma is slightly elliptical. Furthermore, Coyote doesn’t have an axial tilt. 
Therefore we can expect an Eeuth-like seasonal cycle, with both northern 
and southern hemispheres experiencing the same seasons at the same time. 
As a result, the Gregorian calendar is useless for accurate timekeeping and 
predicting the change of seasons. 

The Coyote calendar is divided into 12 months, with 10 weeks in each 
month and 9 days in each week. 'The months are 91 days long, except for 
every third month, which is 92 days long; these third months roughly corre- 
spond with the end of the seasons, which are approximately 274 days in 
length. 

I’ve decided to name the months and days after archangels in Gnostic 
Christian pantheon, with Coyote’s months named sifter the twelve govern- 
ing angels of Earth’s months. Commencing with the new year, the calendar 
is as follows: 

The Winter months are Gabriel (91 days), Barchiel (91 days), and Machi- 
diel (92 days). 

The Spring months are Asmodel (91 days), Ambriel (91 da 3 rs), and Muriel 
(92 days). 

'The Summer months are Verchiel (91 days), Hamaliel (91 days), and 
Uriel (92 days). 

The Autumn months are Adnachiel (91 days)), Barbiel (91 days), and 
Hanael (92 days). 

'The nine days of the week have likewise been named after the angelic 
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governors of the seven planets in Earth’s solar system (according to Aristo- 
tle’s cosmology). They are, in order: Raphael, Anael, Michael, Zaphael, 
Kafziel, Sammael, Camael, Zamael, and Orifiel. This is a mouthful, of 
course, so they could be referred to as Rap, Ann, Mike, Zap, Kit, Sammy, 
Cam, Zam, and Oz. 

The calendar would begin with the year in whidi humans first landed on 
Coyote; this would be known as C.Y. 1, or Coyote Year 1 (2300 Earth time; 
2296 relativistic time). The date of First Landmg woiild be Ann, Uriel 47, 01 
(Dec. 19, 2296 relativistic; Sept. 27, 2300 Earth). The algorithms necessary 
to convert one calendar to another can be easily entered into a pad; comps 
may likewise be reprogrammed. 

Personal note: I’m not fooling myself — many people won’t want to use 
this, at least not at first. So mudi of the way we’ve come to regard the pas- 
sage of time is based upon the Gregorian calendar that it’s become a funda- 
mental part of our consensus reality. If today’s date is December 30, then 
tomorrow is New Year’s Eve; time to break out a bottle and sing that Ger- 
man song no one can remember. By my calendar, it’s just another Zaphiel 
(or Zap, maybe Zapday) in the middle of the week sometime in late smnmer. 

The captain is interested, though, so Til see what he thinks of it. Maybe 
it’ll eventually be called the LaMarean Calendar . . . that would be a hoot! 


From the journal of Dr. James Levin: Uriel 63, 01 

Still trying to get used to this damn calendar. I know it’s more appropri- 
ate to use it than the old one, but I still think this is Jan. 2, 2297. Ted’s 
working out the bugs with the program, and once he’s done we can install it 
in our pads, but until then I’m relying on handwritten notes from yester- 
day’s camp meeting. 

The new calendar reminds us that we’re two-thirds of the way through 
the leist month of siunmer. We don’t have much time left to cultivate suffi- 
cient food to get us through winter, and we don’t know how much longer it’ll 
be before the first frost sets in. We’ve already planted the first seven acres; 
the seeds are bioengineered to produce hardier strains, and we’ve had a cou- 
ple of days of rain, so that should help, too. But the nights have been cool, 
and even in the last week the average daytime temperatime has dropped a 
few degrees. Capt. Lee has directed the construction crew to build a green- 
house ASAP — Dana Monroe says her people may be able to salvage enough 
glass finm the module windows to erect a small one — and he’s asked Bernie 
and me to see if any of the native flora are edible. 

We’ve tested the tall grass (i.e., “sourgrass”) that grows in abundance 
throughout the marshes. Not much nutritional content — probably better for 
greizing once we get around to decamting the livestock embryos aboard AZ- 
abama (next summer, probably — ^too late now, or we’d have to worry about 
feeding them through winter). Roots may be useful, though; properly fer- 
mented, they could be made into something we can drink. Maybe even beer! 

Large patches of a round-leafed ground vine (i.e., “cloverweed”) infest 
large parts of the marshy areas. It competes with sourgrass [and] fi^uent- 
ly chokes it out. Inedible, but durable and water-resistant. Have recom- 
mended it to Dana as a possible source of roofing material. 

Ball plants — ^big mystery. Noticed them the first day I was here, when the 
Plymouth made First Landing: large spherical plants, about 24”-36” in di- 
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ameter, with a long flower-stalk growing from its center. Fibrous brown 
leaves form an outer shell almost as tough as tree bark. Grows in small 
clusters here and there; sometimes you can go a long way without finding 
another one. Difficult to examine; homet-like insects (i.e., “psuedowasps’) 
tend to swarm around their flower-stalks, and a couple of kids have already 
been stung — ^very painful, and their venom produces a mildly intoxicating 
effect. David got stimg a few days ago and I foimd him wandering aroimd 
camp, singing to himself and giggling at everything. Kuiuko administered 
antibiotics and he calmed down; no long-term aftereffects save for a welt on 
the back of his neck, but we’ve warned everyone to stay clear. 

Sissy formd what looked like a dead ball — its petals had wilted and the 
stalk was half-coUapsed, and the shell wasn’t as firll as the others. No psue- 
dowasps. I crept up close, and when it seemed safe I pulled out my knife and 
cut into its shell. The plant seemed to deflate a little, and a foul odor es- 
caped, almost enough to make me want to vomit. I pulled aside the husk 
and looked inside. At first it seemed as if the plant was empty — ^hollow, like 
a carved-out pumpkin — but then I saw a small shape at its bottom, 
wrapped in fine white fibers. 

I cut thraugh it and discovered a swamper, i.e., the ferret-like animals 
that prowl the marshes. Not much larger than rats, they tend to scurry 
away when we get close. This one was little more a desiccated skeleton; 
somehow it had been lured into a ball plant, which had then wrapped its 
fibers aroimd the critter and gained sustenance fi:t)m its deca3dng corpse. 

Gruesome. Yet Fve been observing ball plants for the last couple of days, 
and noted that swampers tend to give them a wide berth. Indeed, they avoid 
contact with the balls, even those whose flowertops are in full blossom. And 
the plants remain shut, with psuedowasps warding off an)dhing that gets 
close to them. So what lures the swampers inside? 

Doesn’t make sense ... or at least by terrestrial standards. Once again, 
I’m reminded of the fact that I’m dealing with an alien ecosystem. Just 
when it seems as if Fve found something that seems to mimi c Iffe on Earth, 
I find something else that is utterly unfamili ar. 

Charles Darwin would have loved this world. Or it would have driven 
him nuts. 


From the diary of Wendy Gunther: Uriel 69, CY 01 

Spending most of my time on the farm. Hard work. Calluses on my hands, 
back sore from all the r akin g and shoveling. Kuniko bitches about how 
much sunburn lotion I use and how it can’t be replaced once it’s gone. Al- 
wa}rs enjoyed gardening when I was in the hostel, thou^, and it helps me 
get my min d off Dad. 

Some of the adults think I shouldn’t be doing this. Not appropriate for a 
fourteen-year-old girl to be doing hard labor. Maybe I ought to wear black 
and cry my eyes out, if that’s what they want. But even thou^ I miss Dad, 
in the last couple of weeks Fve come to realize that I really didn’t know him 
all that well, ^mething Fm just going to have to work out, and that’s going 
to take time. 

Being out here also helps me stay away firom Carlos. Lake him a lot — ^re- 
ally, I do! — ^but he’s just lost his rents, and he’s taking it a lot harder than I 
am. Have enough problems dealing with my own loss, don’t need the hassle 
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of trying to help him as well. Since he’s with the timber crew and Marie 
helps out in the kitchen tent, I don’t see either of them more than a couple 
of times a day. 

Talked about this with Kuniko last night, when we were alone in our tent 
(Kimi — if you’ve managed to crack my encryption, go away! 'This isn’t for 
you!). Told her about Carlos; she agrees that now isn’t the right time for a 
boyfriend. Told her he keeps coming over to me at dinner, and she laughed. 
“TTiere’s nothing more pathetic than a thirteen-year-old boy,” she said. So 
true 

(And besides, there’s also Chris Levin. Is he cute or what?) 

Also been studying the swoops. Never paid much attention to birds back 
on Earth, but probably because most of what I saw were robins, wrens, etc., 
hanging arovmd the bird feeders outside the youth hostels I stayed in when 
Dad was away. Swoops are different; kind of like hawks, but their wings are 
twice as long, which makes them look sort of like pterodactyls when the^re 
in flight. They come out early in the morning, taking off finm their nests in 
the blackwoods just after dawn, and they spend the day circling the marsh- 
es around the colony. Chris’s father says they’re “riding the thermals,” 
meaning thejr’re kept aloft by warm air rising from the groimd. But they’re 
not up there for show. They’re himting, and that’s what makes them fasci- 
nating. 

Yesterday I was out by myself in the fields, using a hoe to break groimd, 
when I spotted a swamper sneak out of the grass about fifteen feet away, 
near a ball plant I was tiying to avoid. It was getting close to the ball, sort of 
sniffing aroimd its base — ^which was interesting, since Dr. Levin thinks they 
stay away from the balls. I stopped what I was doing and stood still, wanting 
to see if the ball plant would somehow grab the swamper, when a shadow 
flitted across me. I looked up, and bam! out of nowhere, here comes this 
swoop, diving out of the sky. 

Its wings remained fold^ against its body until the last moment, when it 
spread them to brake itself The swamper never saw it coming. The swoop 
snagged it within its claws — probably killed it instantly — and then it 
flapped its wings and took off again without ever touching the ground. 

Wow! Utterly amazing! I dropped my hoe and watched it sail away, head- 
ing for some blackwoods a couple of miles finm camp. Wouldn’t have traded 
anything for this sight. 

People bitch about how hard it is to five here, and they’re right — ^we’re al- 
ready on hmited rations, and we may starve if we don’t bring up a decent 
crop before winter. We’ve got plenty of tools, but once they’re broken or worn 
out, we’ll either have to make new ones or do without. Ifiere’s boids in the 
marshes — come to think of it, I was really stupid to be out there all by my- 
self — and any one of us could all die tomorrow. 

But you know what? I love this place. Never felt more ahve in my life. 

I just wish I knew what happened to Dad, because somehow — I don’t 
know why — I don’t believe he died the way Capt. Lee says he did. 


Minutes of Liberty monthly town meeting: Ana, Adnachiel 2, C.Y. 01; record- 
ed by Tom Shapiro, Acting Secretary 

(1.) Meeting called to order at eight p.m. by R.E. Lee, Acting Chairman. 
Head-count shows eighty-two members present, nineteen absent. 
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(2.) First order of business was formal introduction and ratification by 
majority vote of Colony Charter, based upon copies of the draft charter is- 
su^ to all citizens two weeks earlier. 

Mr. Reese went on record to oppose Paragraph 2, which calls for the es- 
tablishment of a democratically elected government, and Paragraph 3, 
which annuls all former United Republic ^rvice military ranks. He stated 
that the colony should continue to operate imder milit£^ jurisdiction in- 
definitely, and that all URS officers should be allowed to retain their ranks. 

Mr. Shapiro (speaking on behalf of the Charter Committee) coimtered by 
stating that an elected government will allow all colonists to have a repre- 
sentative voice in running the colony. The Town Council will be comprised 
of seven members selected by popular vote, with terms of no longer than one 
year (Coyote calendar). 

Ms. Newell agreed in principle, but stated that she and other URS offi- 
cers objected to losing their ranks and privileges. Mr. Dreyfus stated that he 
saw no problem with having URS officers retain their former ranks on an 
informal basis, but he point^ out that if the purpose of an elected govern- 
ment was to put all members of the colony on an equal basis, formally re- 
taining military rank would mean that “some citizens would be more equal 
than others.” 

After an hour of debate, Mr. Lee called for a motion to vote upon the Char- 
ter. Motion passed seventy-one to eleven. Mr. Lee then called for a vote to 
formally ratify the Colony Charter. Vote was fifty-nine in favor, ten opposed, 
two abstaining. 

Colony Charter was thereby passed by majority vote. 

(3.) Mr. Lee called for nomination of members of the Town Council. Under 
Paragraph 5(a) of the Colony Charter, any person above the age of eighteen 
(before (Gregorian calendar 2300, or C.Y. 01) is eligible for election. All can- 
didates must publicly announce their intent to run for office or be nominat- 
ed by others, and all nominations must be seconded by at least one other 
adult. Eleven members were nominated for Town Council; ten were second- 
ed. 

Mr. Lee then called for formal election of Town Council members. Vote 
was conducted by show of hands, with Mr. Tinsley and Ms. Geaiy counting. 
Elected were: Mr. R.E. Lee, Mr. Tom Shapiro, Ms. Sharon UUman, Mr. Paul 
Dwyer, Ms. Celia “Sissy” Levin, Dr. Henry Johnson, Ms. Vonda Cayle. 

Mr. Dwyer and Mr. Reese tied in their votes. Mr. Lee called for a second 
round of voting, in which Mr. Dwyer defeated Mr. Reese by two votes. 

Mr. Lee then called for election of Town Council Chairman. Elected was 
Mr. Lee, with Ms. Cayle as Vice-Chairman. 

(4.) Mr. Lee called for nomination of members of the Prefect Office, which 
would be charged with enforcing Colony Law as passed by the Town Coim- 
cil under Colony Charter. Eight nominations received, seven seconded. 

Mr. Lee called for formal election of Prefect Office members. Vote was 
conducted by show of hands, with Mr. Shapiro and Ms. Cayle counting. 
Elected were: Mr. Gilbert “Gill” Reese, Mr. Ron Schmidt, Mr. Wilham Boone, 
Mr. Antonio “Tony” Lucchesi, Mr. John Carruthers, Ms. Kim Newell, Mr. 
Ellery Bahs. 

(5.) Mr. Lee requested reports from standing committees. 

Mr. Dwyer (Timber Group) reported that his team has finished its assess- 
ment of the available timber within three-mile radius of Liberty, and were 
working to cut nearby stands of blackwood and faux birch. First priority is 
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harvesting enough wood to finish construction of the agricultural green- 
house. 

Ms. Jacobs asked when permanent shelters will be built, and Mr. Dwyer 
responded that work on them will commence once the greenhouse is fin- 
ished. 

Ms. Monroe (Construction Group) noted that, while log cabins can be 
built well into winter, the greenhouse has to be finished as soon as possible. 
She also pointed out that her team is presently undermanned and over- 
worked, and requested additional volimteers for the logging crews. 

Mr. (Jeary (A^culture Group) reported that twenty-five acres have been 
cleared and planted. However, he voiced concern that harvests may fall be- 
low anticipated totals. Cooler weather is not the only problem; swampers 
have recently discovered the seedlings, and although swoops take out many 
of those foraging in the farms, the swampers still manage to devour much 
of the crop. Since no traps have yet been devised, he requested that Prefects 
patrol the fields and shoot any swampers they see. Mr. Reese agreed to this 
request for assistance. 

(6.) Mr. Lee opened the floor to further business. 

Dr. Okada reported that medical supplies are still available, but no longer 
in large supply. In anticipation of a long winter, she is keeping most of the 
antibiotics in reserve. She cautioned everyone to avoid contact with psue- 
dowasps, whose sting has a toxic effect, and swampers, whose bite carries a 
viral infection that leaves the victim with high temperatures, temporary 
paralysis, and ring-shaped splotches on their skin. 

Mr. Shapiro warned people to exercise caution when visiting the outhous- 
es and compost pits after dark. A species of nocturnal animal — “creek cats,” 
faintly resembling Siamese cats but much larger, about the size of border 
collies — ^has been spotted liu-king around them at night. Although they tend 
to flee when someone approaches, some of the children have been caught 
tiying to feed them scraps of food. 

Ms. Dreyfus asked when school may resume for the colony children. Mr. 
Lee said that the Town Council will take this into consideration during its 
first formal session, but also noted that primary education for the yoimger 
children may have to wait a couple of months longer. At this time, every 
hand is needed to get the colony self-sufficient by winter. 

The date for the next town meeting was set for Barbiel 3. Meeting ad- 
journed at 11:26 p.m. 


From the journal of Dr. James Levin: Adnachiel 38, C.Y. 01 

Beth Orr complained about a foul stench coming from the compost pit; 
she said it smelled like rotting meat. I couldn’t imagine anyone throwing 
away food; we’re under tight rations, and everyone cleans their plate at din- 
nertime. Since Capt. Lee— I still use his rank, but so does everyone — asked 
me to become the health and sanitation officer, I went to the pit to check it 
out. 

Found a dozen or so creek cats: shot at close range, skinned head to toe. No 
one else has access to firearms except the Prefects, so I knew where to go. 

Gill Reese confirmed that his men have been shooting them late at night. 
The blueshirts take the swampers they shot the day before emd lay them 
out in the fields, then wait for the cats to come to snag their corpses. Both 
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swampers and cats are inedible — ^we’ve tried that already, and their flesh is 
awful even when cooked — but the Prefects have learned to skin cat hide and 
cure it. The fur is soft and the skin itself is surprisingly durable; like soft 
leather, except more flexible and water-resistant. Schmidt has already 
made a good pair of moccasins from the skin of two cats, and Boone is 
halfway through sewing together a fur jacket for winter. 

It doesn’t bother me Qiat they’re shooting creek cats for their hide. What 
disturbs me is that Reese’s men would do this without telling anyone. They 
intended to keep this their own httle secret, even though it’s something that 
could help everyone in Liberty. 

Reese still wants to be boss, I think. He’s going to give us trouble as time 
goes on. 


From the diary of Wendy Gunther: Adnachiel 72, C.Y. 01 

Autumn is here. It’s no longer as warm as it was earher this month, and 
some days have been cold. We had a lot of rain this week, and the winds 
have shifted, with cool air coming in from the northwest. We’ve already 
started wearing sweaters during the day, and at night we’ve had to bimdle 
up in our parkas. 

Mr. Geary says we’re probably going to have to pull up the crops pretty 
soon. We haven’t had our first frost yet, but he’s afraid that the cold might 
kill everything if we don’t get them out of the ground. The potatoes and car- 
rots are ready to come up, even though they’re a little small — I’d like to give 
them another couple of weeks, but we may not have a chance. The tomatoes 
were a total loss, though — the cold snap killed all but a few bushels — and 
even though the corn’s ready to be harvested, the stalks are only as tall as I 
am. Glad we got that greenhouse finished; it may be small, but at least we’ll 
be able to grow food throughout the winter. 

Another reason for early harvest: the swoops are begiiming to migrate. 
You’d think Liberty is far enough south that they’d want to winter here, but 
they seem to have their own ideas. I’ve seen flocks of them flying southeast, 
heading in the general direction of the Equatorial River. I’d love to know 
where they’re going, but the orbital photos we download from Alabama 
haven’t given us a clue. 

An 5 rway, with the swoops going on vacation, the swampers are running 
amok in the farm. No natural predators left, winter’s coming in — party time 
for the little monsters. They’re eating everything they can find, and they re- 
ally love the CEirrots. Dana devised live traps for them — an open-ended box 
made from old shipping containers, with a small carrot inside; when a 
swamper goes inside, it trips a lever on the floor and the hatch springs 
shut — and they’re diimb enough to fall for it every time. But they go berserk 
as soon as they reahze they’re caught, and the only thing you can do is go 
find a blueshirt, get him to come over and shoot it. At first I couldn’t bear to 
watch, but I’ve become used to it. It’s cruel, but what can you do? 

Yesterday was my fifteenth birthday — or at least it’s my birthday back 
home (Earth, I mean). Still haven’t figured out how to convert Gregorian to 
LeMarean without using my pad, and I don’t want to even think how old 
that makes me back home (15 plus 230 equals no way!!). I didn’t mention it 
to anyone except Kuniko, and I begged her not to tell anyone else, but . . . 

Here I am, out on the farm, down on my knees and pulling up cloverweed, 
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when someone comes up behind me. I think it’s Mr. Geary checking up on 
me, so I look over my shoulder and . . . oh, man, it’s hke half the colony is 
there. Kuniko, Dr. Levin and his wife, Mr. and Ms. Geary, Ted, Ms. Newell, 
Col. Reese and a couple of the blueshirts, even Capt. Lee — and of course 
Chris, David, Barry, and Carlos, who’re laughing their butts off at all this — 
and they start singing “Happy Birthda 5 ^ while I’m squatting there in the 
dirt like a dumbass. 

They meant well, they really did. But I just wanted to die. 

'That evening they threw a party for me, at the firepit after dinner was 
over. First birthday party on Coyote, they said, although I later learned that 
a couple of the adults had birthdays during the last couple of months; it’s 
not so special once you get older, I guess. 'They gave me a httle cupcake Ms. 
Geary baked in the community kitchen — chocolate, which always makes me 
break out, and no candle on it, which can’t be helped — and someone opened 
the next-to-last bottle of champagne, which they let me have a cup of (which 
I almost spewed; why do grownups make such a big deal about booze?) and 
Capt. Lee made a short speech, talking about how wonderful I was, how 
much work I’d done on the farm, etc. And it was really nice, and I had a 
great time. Didn’t know until then that all these people resilly like me, that 
I’m not just some poor orphan girl they have to take care of 

But no one mentioned Dad. Not even Capt. Lee. It was like everyone 
tried to avoid talking about him. Didn’t anyone know him? Or is there 
something else? 

'The hour got late, and things were getting quiet — Bear was coming up 
over the horizon, which is usually when people start heading for their 
tents — and I was tired and ready to crawl into my bag — ^when Carlos came 
up to me. I hadn’t spoken to him in a couple of weeks, not since he tried to — 
no, let’s forget that part — and I still didn’t want to talk to him, but this time 
he was really sweet. He apologized for what he had done, said he still want- 
ed to be friends, and then he gave me a present. It was wrapped in paper, 
which we’re not supposed to be wasting. I tried not to tear it as I opened it, 
but when I saw what was inside 

A pair of gloves. Handmade gloves, stitched together from swamper hide, 
lined with creek cat fur. I thought they were a little large, but then I tried 
them on and they fit beautifully, comfortable and warm. And I knew, even 
without asking, that he had made them himself; the stitches are a little 
ragged, and there’s a loose thread at the base of the thumb on the left one 
which Kuniko had to tie off. 

I didn’t know what to say, so I tugged him behind the Dreyfus tent, and 
when we were alone I kissed him. This time it was only a kiss — ^he didn’t do 
anything with his hands — ^but it was a really good kiss. He said I tasted like 
champagne. 

I’m still not ready for a boyfnend, but if Chris Levin wants to compete 
with Carlos, he’s going to have to give me a whole damn rug before I’ll let 
him so much as smooch my hand! 


Colony Log: Barbiel 05, C. Y. 01 (Tbm Shapiro, Secretary, Liberty Town Council) 

(1.) Frost on the ground this morning, which didn’t melt until an hour af- 
ter sunrise. Weather station recorded local overnight low of 27“ F, with 
winds from the N-NE at 10-15 MPH. Orbital photos from Alabama reveal 
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snowstorms in latitudes above 40" N, with ice forming on the banks of the 
Northern Equatorial River. Snow also falling in latitudes below 50" S, with 
ice along river channels within the tundra surrounding the southern glacial 
region. 

(2.) Wildlife rapidly disappearing within New Florida. Swoops continue to 
migrate to the southeast, and daytime sightings of boids have become less 
frequent; tracks along the Sand Creek indicate they’re heading south, fol- 
lowing the creek toward the West River. Although creek cats are still spot- 
ted near town, swampers are rarely seen, and it’s assvuned that they’re go- 
ing into hibernation. 

(3.) Monroe suggests that the silo walls should be insulated to prevent 
spoilage of farm produce by extreme cold. Capt. Lee inspected the silos, de- 
cided that this is prudent advice; although tiie silos were formerly AZafta- 
ma's cargo modules, cracks caused by entry and landing stress allows cold 
air to penetrate the hulls. Cloverweed mix^ with sand makes good sealing 
material. 

(4.) Principal activity has become erecting permanent shelter. “House- 
raising parties” held almost every day: twenty-plus people working together 
to erect a cabin from blackwood logs. Takes approx, two days to build a one- 
room cabin with a fieldstone fireplace, three to four days to throw up a 
three-room family house. Eighteen cabins have been built on either side of 
Main Street, each with their own privies, and land has been set aside for 
eventual construction of a grange hall. 

(5.) Plymouth and Mayflower have been mothballed. Although onboard 
nuclear cells still being used to generate electrical power, propellant has 
been drained from fuel tanks and tents have been lashed together as tarps 
to protect the fuselages against the weather. Many people favor cannibaliz- 
ing one of the shuttles for electronic parts and furnishings — we’ve received 
requests for passenger couches — but Capt. Lee insists that we keep both 
craft in flightworthy condition in the event of an emergency. Yet it’s doubtful 
that theyll fly again any time soon. 


FVom the journal of Dr. James Levin: Barbiel 23, C.Y.Ol 

Today, a mystery was solved. Two, in fact — we learned where the 
swampers have gone, and also the biological function of the ball plants. 

In all fairness, I must give credit where credit is due: it was Wendy Gun- 
ther who made the discovery, not 1. She and Carlos Montero were out in the 
fields — ^they say they were gathering com stalks for roofing material, hut I 
suspect otherwise — when Wendy noticed a family of swampers near the 
vicinity of a ball plant. Since so few swampers have been sighted lately, this 
arous^ her curiosity, so she and Carlos watched from a discreet distance as 
the swampers climbed on top of the ball. One at a time, they squirmed 
through a narrow opening within its leaves until all of them had disap- 
peared from view. 

Wendy rushed to my house and told me what she had seen, and I followed 
her and Carlos back to the plant. The psuedowasps have died off, so there 
was no risk in approaching it, and the ball hadn’t completely sealed, so I 
gently peeled aside one of the leaves and peered inside. 

I counted eight swampers within the plant, curled up against each other, 
already half-asleep. I let the plant close itself and stepped away, and made 
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Wendy and Carlos promise not to tell anyone what we had found. I don’t 
want anyone — ^the blueshirts, namely — ^poaching the hibernating swampers 
for fur. For the time being, at least, it’s our secret. 

My hypothesis: this may be a form of plant-animal symbiosis. The balls 
provide shelter for the swampers while they hibernate during Coyote’s long 
winter. However, since one or two of the swampers inevitably perish during 
hibernation — ^the old and the sick, most likely — ^their corpses remain within 
the balls. In spring, the swampers emerge fii)m the ball, leaving their dead 
behind to provide food for the plants. 

There may be certain superfcial similarities to life on Earth — the close 
resemblance between swampers and ferrets, for example — but that’s be- 
cause nature tends to select perfect (i.e., adaptive) designs and duplicate 
them. Yet Coyote isn’t Earth; although it’s earth-like, nonetheless it’s a en- 
tirely different environment — ^younger, colder, with longer seasons, a less 
dense atmosphere, and hghter gravity. So there’re bound to be significant 
differences. 

One mystery solved . . . yet so many more remain. 

In time, through continued observation of this world, we may be able to 
prove (or disprove) the Gaia hypothesis: that planets aren’t mere rocks upon 
which life evolves by circumstance of nature, but rather self-sustaining life- 
forms themselves, their ecosystems sustaining one another in an inter- 
locked pattern of life and dea&. We came to Coyote in order to escape from 
political tyranny, but perhaps our futm^ is something greater. 

I’m not a reUgious man— Sissy and I seldom went to temple, and Chris 
went through bar mitzvah only because his grandparents insisted (David 
was just shy of his thirteenth birthday when we left) — ^yet nonetheless I’ve 
always considered myself to be a spiritual person. Sitting here within my 
log cabin, writing by lantern hght as a fire crackles within the hearth, my 
wife and sons asleep within beds we’ve cobbled together from hah module 
pallets and discarded shipping containers, I have to wonder if there is a 
greater power in the universe, and perhaps our role is to understand the 
complexity of creation. 

Winter comes tonight. I can hear sleet skittering against the closed shut- 
ters of our windows, the northern wind rushing past our eaves. The hand of 
God falls upon us. May we be strong enough to endure his fury, and wise 
enough to understand his mind. O 
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The politically correct ones 
usually wear T-shirts with the words 
Existence Impaired printed in bold 
letters across the front 

After arriving home each day, 
to your swinging bachelor pad, you find 
the television turned on, and tuned 
to the History Channel. 

Each morning, you find lengfhy, 
silent messages left on your answering 
machine, and you’re pretty sure 
they’re not meant for you. 

Things keep disappearing, 
then suddenly reappearing, but 
hard as you try, you can’t seem to keep 
track of which ones are which. 

Your cat who used to sleep 
at file foot of your bed, now sleeps in the 
garage curied up on the hood of your 
Volvo-her feline bags packed. 


-G.O. Clark 
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Mr. Ings' short fiction publications include stories in 
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"Manage" is his first story for Asimov's. 


R few days after the operation, Frank Wilson — our old producer, Rachel’s 
and mine — got togettier with me at the studio. 

Everything was so swollen and sore and stiff; even my face was a blank, 
paretic mask. Which was lucky, as there was nothing I especially wanted 
to express. 

Frank scratched his chin, at a loss. The blinds were down over the win- 
dows. He crossed the room and started to let in the dayhght. 

“God, no,” I croaked, my voice horribly aged. 

He looked aroimd him at the leavings of the operation — the monitors, the 
plastic curtains, the plastic flowers — everywhere but at me. He was smiling 
this “better in no time!” smile. I didn’t believe it and neither, I think, did he. 

Frank’s visitations became fi^uent and regular. God knows, at the best 
of times his presence was a screeching chalk. But the days when he didn’t 
appear were worse. My eyes weren’t focusing properly; I couldn’t even read. 
AH I could do was he there and imagine. 

The nurses were very soMcitous. A couple were even pretty. 

“You want to toast my recovery one night?” I said. 

Giggle. “Ooh, I don’t suppose a little champers will hurt. There’s some left 
over fi*om Christmas!” 

I said, “I don’t mean in here, I mean — ^when I get out.” 
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“Ooh, I’m not sure my fiance would like that.” 

Sigh. “Best go and get it then.” 

“What?” 

“Medicine for my broken heart. Your left-over champagne.” 

Giggle. “It’s only Lambrusco.” 

I would get better. They promised me that. 'They insisted upon it. “We 
know you’re going to adjust.” 

“All right!” 

And sure enough, not long after that, I experienced what the scriptwriters 
on Green Lanes, my old show, call “A Sudden And Miraculous Recovery.” 
(The studio has its own short-hand; every noun a writer utters has a just- 
audible capital letter.) 

My face stopped ballooning, my eyes ceased to tear up, and my lids start- 
ed bli nki ng more or less together; my bps did not crack quite so often and 
my mouth lost its tell-tale crusts of spittle in the comers. Something inside 
me, siding with Dorothy Parker, had decided it might as well live. 

Tliey advised me on diet, on physiotherapy. They enumerated the medical 
and psychiatric seiwices to which Frank and I were entitled. Sometimes 
they were nurses, sometimes civihans. The coimselors were the worst. 

“ITiese episodes of depression should be expected, cherished, and encour- 
aged.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Anger is another natural response. It is part of the grieving process.” 

“Really? Grieving? For what?” 

“Well—” 

They were too far out of the loop to have been told the truth. They imag- 
ined Green Lanes had gone against my wishes when it canned my charac- 
ter. (You surely remember Haringay HUgh’s wolfish science teacher, Jerome 
Jones — ^if not by name, then at very least by the trademark twinkling of his 
eyes?) 

“You must gird yourself for reciirring bouts of intense, heart-breaking de- 
spair.” 

“I’ll be sure to do that. Thank you, and goodbye.” 

It was barely five minutes after one of these tete-a-tetes that Frank Wil- 
son appeared, unannounced. 

“What is it you want?” I shouted at him, drained of all patience. 

He was so hurt — ^well, I felt bad. It must have been the side-effects of the 
codeine. I let him stay. 

I knew what he was up to. He was working his way aroimd to helping me, 
of course. He was off on another of his leave-it-to-me, I-know-a-thing-or-two 
routines. (The qualities that make him a good producer are the very ones 
that make him an asshole.) 

I knew what he had planned for me without him saying it. The laist thing 
I wanted was to watch him play house. 

But I might as well have been talking to an empty room. “I knew you’d 
come aroimd!” Frank chuckled: malevolent as the dwarf in the fairy tale. 

That weekend, I left the studio and took a train from Liverpool Street sta- 
tion. Frank appeared at the other end — ^Audley End, in fact — to drive us 
home. His car was a surprise: an old Ford Escort cabriolet. Sparkling, ster- 
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ile, washing-machine white, fat exhaust pipe, Cosworth decal. I was speech- 
less. 

But he might as well have saved his money — he drove this monster of a 
car as though it were a Reliant. I longed for him to floor it. 

We did, at least, have the top down. The Indian-summer light was mel- 
lowing, and riding under the hig sky, drinking in the smell of dust and 
straw, rich and hoppy as any ale, I smiled — I actually smiled, massaging ex- 
pression into my face with tremulous little tugs of the 2ygomaticus major — 
to be out of London at last. 

We turned onto a dirt road bordered by hawthorn hedges, the foUage in- 
taghated with dog-rose and fanned with Old Man’s Beard. The track was ar- 
row-straight, and went on for about a mile. There were fields either side of 
us — ^not the barren industrial sort, but stiU with remains of hedgerows, and 
a ripple to the land that broke up the monotony: root vegetables, lettuces, 
rapeseed. 

A tell-tale column of golden dust rose up ahead of us; another vehicle. 
Even at Frank’s cautious speed, we soon caught up. The house was still 
about a half-mile off and we crawled up to it in the wake of a spluttering 
tractor laden with bales of straw. I wondered how Frank kept his car so 
clean, living out here. He must be out every day, I thought. With his 
squeegee and his bucket. Whistling away. 

We came to the house. There were rhododendrons in the front garden. 
The lawn was new, and sickly. The house, by contrast, was old and big and 
hunched in on itself There was honeysuckle over the door. Old roses, with 
real thorns. Next door to the cottage stood a hideous white concrete shell for 
a garage, with a row of pine trees meant one day for a screen. There was a 
lawnmower out, a pair of shears, a fork stuck in the earth with an old tweed 
jacket draped over it. 

I climbed out of the car. I knew that if Frank caught my eye I would have 
to make some gestime. The idea of congratulating him was grotesque. 

We entered Qie house through the back door. 

Rachel was in the kitchen, kneading dough in a large Pyrex bowl. Her 
arms were dusted in flour up to her elbows. She looked up. She looked at 
me. There was a streak of flour, like war paint, imder her right eye. 

I couldn’t say anything. I couldn’t move. 

Rachel’s the creator of Green Lanes. It was she who dreamt up Jerome 
Jones: sixth form pin-up, coffee-lounge hzard, extra-curricular cocksman of 
Haringay High. She made me what I am. 

In one sense, the reverse is also true. 

The show continues, though she has left. No one quite imderstands — or 
forgives — the precipitate way she dropped her career. Her agent spends 
much of his time sourly declining ever more lucrative offers on her behalf 
From Big Brother to Brookside, they need her magic. 

Rachel crossed to the sink and washed the gunk off her fingers. She dried 
her hands on a tea towel. Her hands were more delicate than I remembered 
them. Time had made them unfamiliar. They were dry and fined, a conse- 
quence, I suppose, of the fife she led now: summer days in the garden, 
evenings spent painting and fitting out her new home. She tucked the tow- 
el arovmd the rail of the Aga and spread it out to dry. She picked up a roll of 
Saran Wrap, tore off a square and pulled it over the bowl, sealing the dough 
inside. Her hair was more grey now: she had it tied roughly back in a 
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scrunchy, and as usual wisps of it had escaped and hung tantahzingly close 
to her mouth. It was all I could do not to reach over and brush them back. 

“How did it go?” she said. Her face had acquired more lines, especially 
around her eyes. She looked older, but not yet old. She was becoming that 
sort of elfin woman whose skull, in the wrong fight, rides too close to the 
skin. 

Her lips had not changed, and I wondered, ungallantly, if she had had a 
collagen injection, they were full and so pink. In some fights, it looked like 
she was already wearing lipstick. She blinked at me. 

I recovered what I could of myself and said, “I have the world’s shittiest 
toothache. Apart from that it’s all right.” 

“What’s the matter with your teeth?” 

“It’s this whole face,” I said. “I can’t get used ...” A weariness overtook me. 
I let my words trail away. 

I di(hi’t want to talk to her about these things. This imfamifiar face. This 
flabby, unconditioned body. I didn’t want an easy camaraderie between us. I 
wanti^ her hands on my face. I wanted to measure the dryness of her skin 
against me. I couldn’t decide whether the almond smell in the air was her 
baking or her skin. 

But she insisted. She ironed away. She flattened everything. 

She claimed she had a new proj^. “I haven’t done an5dhing for this de- 
mographic before!” she said. 

It was, she said, a Third Age soap, for which they were casting real actors. 
(Synthespians don’t do old age well.) 

“That’s nice,” I said, not knowing whether to believe her or not. Sm^ly I 
would have heard, if she was developing something new? But if she were ly- 
ing, or exaggerating — I was afiraid to wonder what that said about her. 

“The Beeb are very confident,” she said. She sounded like a film school 
graduate. Everybody worth their salt knows the BBC shows blanket enthu- 
siasm about everything. They hate rejecting people, preferring to break 
them down, SS-style, in the rewrite stage. “They’re giving it its own chan- 
nel,” she said: she meant a dedicated digital channel, like Channel 4 gave 
Green Lanes before their advertising revenue allowed them to webcast it for 

Funnily enough, I didn’t want to talk about the ratings or her casting 
problems, or scriptroom politics. Not after all we had been through together: 
the arguments, the crises, the successes we had shared. (Jerome Jones — ^for 
six years running he won us Best Male at the National Soap Awards; during 
her time at the studio, Rachel picked up an imprecedent^ three Baftas.) 
And what about oim intimacies? Chu- rows? Our silences? 

She was putting walls of words around herself: barricades of meeja- 
speak. To keep out the past. I beat against her defenses. “So, you’ve no plans 
for that novel you were going to write?” 

“No.” 

“Any news about that company you were going to set up?” 

“No.” 

“What about those short films you were going to do?” 

I didn’t mean to laimch an attack on her. It just happened. “I remember 
what you used to say about elderly viewers,” I said. “Do you?” 

Of course she remembered. 

Just then, Frank reappeared. “Here we go!” he cheered, plucking a bottle 
of Crianza finm the radc on the dresser. 
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Rachel beamed at him. 

I wasn’t ready for that. 

I looked away. 

Their house was nicer than I’d expected. Something about Frank — so 
prissy, so precise, so practical — ^had led me to imagine doilies and dried flow- 
ers and horseshoes above the door. Actually, most everything was salvage, 
there wasn’t too much of it, and with every room painted white, the effect 
was homely, contented, styhsh — I liked it. 

“Who did the decorating?” I asked Rachel the next day, meaning to pay 
her a compliment. 

“Frank,” she said, which showed me how much I knew. “Frank does every- 
thing.” 

He certainly did. 

I thought, since they were working so hard on the house, that I’d show 
willing and do a spot of mowing for them. But Frank got in there before me: 
“It won’t take ten minutes,” he announced. 

I felt like cooking. “I thought we might go out tonight,” Frank said. 

“Want a cup of tea?” I said. But it was Frank who made it. 

Like most passive-aggressives, Frank was happiest when he was helping 
people. 

“You just put your feet up,” he’d say to Rachel, of an evening. 

“Just relax. 

“Are you comfortable there?” 

It pleased him to bear burdens. Give him the chance, he’d suck you dry. 
Drained of motivation, stripped of healthy self-discipline, you were left feel- 
ing progressively more helpless. 

“ni do the washing up,” I said. 

Without a word, he stecked the dishwasher. 

“I’ll do the pans, then.” 

He ran water in and left them to soak. 

But in the end it was up to me, wasn’t it? If I wanted something to do, why 
was I sprawled on my ass in finnt of the TV, waiting for Frank’s permission? 

I got up. 

“Oh, relax,” said Rachel. In his company, she was quite as bad as he was. 

I fancied a walk. 

“Ooh!” Frank seemed very keen. “A walk is just what I need.” 

I fancied it now. 

“It won’t take me long to get ready,” he said. 

Half an hour. He couldn’t find his boots. Would he need a raincoat? He 
couldn’t decide. 

An hour. Now, where were his keys? Should he make a flask of tea? Where 
was his wallet? — oh, it was in his other jacket. How much daylight was 
there left? 

One and a half hours. He discovered a hole in his boot. But he had others 
upstairs. There was a lot of cloud to the East. Maybe there was just time for 
a little toddle down to the pub. Did Rachel want to come. . . ? 

I did what I should have done in the first place — I gave up on him. 

I went out. 

And, of course, it was cold, it was dark. 

And, yes, it was raining. 

As I walked, I wonder^, not for the first time, what the hell I was doing 
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here. Frank felt that my visit was doing me good; that I needed this distrac- 
tion, now that I was dropped from Green Lanes. Rachel’s attitude, though — 
I couldn’t figure it. I worried at it constantly, unahle to resist the notion that 
their contentment was not without its exploitable flaws. 

Dinner was waiting for me when I got back. Lots of opportunity here for 
Frank to wring his hemds at the amount of time I was taking in the shower, 
the immin ent ruination of the roast and so on: all nonsense. Dinner, then — 
and some pregnant looks. But acknowledging that I had lost my temper 
wasn’t going to do any of us any good, and nob^y said anything. 

In the bathroom, as I got ready for bed, I pummeled my cheek, held my 
face in warm water, rubbed and pummeled it again: but the prickle of the 
evening’s cold was rooted deep in the bone, and for several days afl^r, I could 
feel ants tunneling beneath the skin. 

Every morning, Frank drove Rachel into Cambridge. She rented an office 
in town — not much more, she said, than a desk, a laptop, a good copier. “It’s 
good to get out of the house. It breaks up the day.” 

Sometimes they met for lunch. Most evenings, he drove her home; or she 
would pick up a taxi and arrive arovmd three p.m. She no longer had a car of 
her own. It seemed an extraordinary sacrifice for her to make — one of 
Britain’s foremost writers for TV, rehant now upon Frank or the national 
rail system to carry her finm studio to location to business meeting. Only — 
of com^e — ^that was not her routine now. 

On those eiftemoons that she came home early, I made the most of my 
time with her. I tried to tease out the threads of her life, to get her talking 
about her Third Age soap, even. But she was always tired, and glad to be 
done with it for the day. Besides, she had the evening meal to prepare. Not 
“dinner,” mind you. Not plain and simple “food.” Always “The Evening 
Meal,” capitalize studio-style. Red meat, in the main. Roast vegetables, al- 
ways. Gravy. Heavy pudding. 

At least she let me help. It felt good, to be sharing simple, domestic tasks 
with her. It felt intimate, though it probably wasn’t. It felt like the begin- 
nings of a rapprochement; but after all, maybe it was just safe territory, a 
place where our differences had no room to express themselves. 

“If you peel, I can do the gravy.” 

Hardly a meeting of minds. 

“Can you do us a favor?” 

“Yes?” 

She was up to her elbows m the dishe water. 

“Can you push the hair out of my face?” 

I brushed it behind her ear. There was a lot of grey in it. 

“Thanks.” 

I stood away. Her face was ht by greenish sunlight reflected off the dish 
water. There were lines at the comers of her mouth. She looked inexpress- 
ibly sad. I wanted to hold her. 

Mornings were the worst. After a night’s spooning with Frank, she woke 
infected with him, leaping out of their bedroom and boimcing about the 
house like a binnptious squirrel while Frank threw out tendernesses in a 
ghastly, Disneyesque falsetto, all soft “s’es” and “w’s” for “Fs.” 

“The-tea-an-the-toasht?” 
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They were like Chip and Dale. 

“Hooh, the-tea-an-the-toasht!” 

They kissed constantly. Frank’s tongue was prodigious — a pit-bull ream- 
ing the marrow from a bone. 

Maybe it was purely psychosomatic, maybe the dirty weather — warm, 
febrile storms drifting in off the Atlantic — ^but my face began to hurt again, 
and viciously at night. The only relief I foimd was to absent myself aroimd 
nine P.M. If we stayed up talking any later, my eyelids started twitching and 
a curious, generalized toothache set in that kept me tossing and turning aU 
night. 

Even then, I couldn’t sleep more than four or five hours before I was 
awoken by a fierce burning roimd the comers of my mouth. 

I’d wake up at about five am, and traipse down to the kitchen. It was a 
nice house to be in: just the right balance of cleanliness and clutter to feel 
comfortable. I liked it at night: reading, or watching the soaps, or knocking 
back coffee, or dialing in on the living-room laptop to CNN or Guardian On- 
line — everywhere you sat, the rooms ht you like a film star. 

Moving softly so as not to disturb anyone — this was best of all. The tmth 
was, I felt most comfortable as an interloper. It gave me an illusion of con- 
trol. 

I got to watching Green Lanes again, and it came home to me — ^without 
any rancor or bitterness — ^what an extraordinary show it was, that I had left. 

Twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week: every soap writer worth their 
salt has dreamed that impossible dream at one time or another. The dream 
is as old as theater itself: imagine a drama that preserves Aristotelian uni- 
ties of time and place by the simple expedient of never pausing, never end- 
ing — never, ever, going off the air. 

Rachel was the first to turn it into reality. 

Detractors say it was simply a matter of time before the dream was real- 
ized. That shows like Big Brother showed the way — ^were, in their way, more 
radical. That it was only ever a question of waiting for the technology to get 
good enough. But that sells Rachel short. Dramatic, credible twenty-four 
hoxir drama is more than a matter of scede: it functions according to a com- 
pletely different set of dramatic rules — ^rules no one ever had to figure out, 
vmtil Rachel threw down the gaxmtlet with Green Lanes. 

Colin and Jolene’s kids have just discovered that their parents are 
swingers. It’s being played for laughs at the moment, but you can see disas- 
ter looming as those impressionable angels prepare for their first term at 
Haringay High, with all its attendant temptations. 

Grahame from the garage is questioning his sexuality. Again. 

Sarah Lassiter the nurse and her husband Robert have left for the coun- 
try hoping that this will give their broken-hearted little foster-daughter A 
Fresh Start. 

With Sarah gone from the hospital. Green Lanes is trying out a fresh bevy 
of night-shift hopefuls. A hospital auxiliary. A disgraced policeman (Cling- 
ing Barely To His Badge). An office cleaner with A Dysfunctional And Abu- 
sive Marriage. A loner cartoonist. 

A loner cartoonist? A definite and dreadful no-no, that one. The scriptwrit- 
ers should know better than to have allowed it through. Angst-of-creation 
self indulgence. Dreadful. The prmters would flee from it in droves. 
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Jerome Jones’s resignation from Haringay High (he’s off— twinkly-eyed 
cad that he is — to the Roedeanesque “Greatham School for Ladies”) has giv- 
en games teacher Yasmine Grant and love-lorn trades union rep Leonard 
Rushby “A Second Chance At Happiness.” They’re Drinking Coffee now; 
they’re digesting their Romantic Candle-Lit Dinner. Robert’s Ups give their 
trademark Wry Smirk. Yasmine buries her head in his chest. Robert cups 
her breast 

I could feel it, still. I could feel it in my hand. Her breast. Her body. Va- 
geudes of plot had driven Yasmine against Jerome — against me — ^very often. 
Suspiciously often. You didn’t have to be particularly insightful to spot the 
murky workings of Rachel’s conscience. Yasmine was Rachel’s way of keep- 
ing me sweet. 

It was manipulative of her, but flattering nonetheless. To have Yasmine 
imder me The late-night episodes 

I turned off the TV. 'The vu*ge to masturbate was strong and dreadful. 

Rachel felt uneasy with my early-to-bed, early-to-rise routine. She 
thought I was avoiding her — ^that she had done something to offend me. 

“Morning!” Rachel greeted me, stumbling down to the kitchen in her 
cream silk robe. It was meant for a much yoimger woman, but she wore it 
well: aU wild heiir and pale as a Pre-Raphaelite painting. 

I went to the back door and puUed on my boots. 

“Where’re you off to?” 

“Thought I’d wander round the wood and back,” I said. 

“Have you had breakfast?” 

“I had some cereal.” 

“Oh,” she said, in a small voice. “Okay.” She picked up a smile, and 
dropped it. “Have a nice time.” 

More often, Rachel came downstairs to find me already gone. In the horn* 
before dawn, the fresh dampness of everything was intoxicating: a tequila 
slammer for the limgs. 

There were some nearby woods, and a simken roadway through the cen- 
ter of them, and an old grouse shoot full of dizzying, maze-like paths. Rachel 
lent me her mountain bike — I don’t think she’d ever used it — and I had 
hours of fun toppling off the thing. One day, after a strong wind had brought 
down every crab-apple in the coimty, I tried riding along the sunken road. 
The apples under my wheels were as hard and smooth and shppery as ball 
bearings. I clobbered myself bloody all morning and came home grinning 
like a madman. 

But come November, rain made the paths so muddy, even my infantile ap- 
petite for filth was satisfied, and I searched out gentler pastimes. 

To the east lay an old Second World War aerodrome. Long stretches of 
broken concrete lay concealed behind shoulder-high grass. It was nothing to 
speak of in the fight of day, but the sheer monotony and scale of it, in the 
blue horn* before dawn, suggested an ancient burial complex. 

“Would you like to go there with me?” I asked Rachel once, as I did up my 
boots. 

“Oh, another time perhaps — Fm exhausted^ 

“I can’t believe you’ve never been there.” 

She shrugged. 

Well, I didn’t know what to say after that. 
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“I’d better get on with the Evening Meal,” she sighed, and levered herself 
off the sofa. 

“I’ll help you.” If this was all I could have of her, then I was having it. I 
wasn’t proud. “I can tell you’ve been working hard,” I said, as she bent my- 
opically over the kitchen counter and leafed through her battered Jane 
Grigson. “You’re all hunched up.” 

“I’ll be all right,” she said. 

“Tell me what we’re having and I’ll make a start,” I said. “You can grab 
yourself a bath — help you relax.” 

She smiled to herself. 

“What?” 

“I thought you were going to offer me a hack-ruh,” she said. 

Which gave me something to think about. 

She closed the book and put it back on the window sill. 

“I can give you a back-rub,” I said. “Do you want one?” 

“I’m busy,” she said. 

I stood there, useless, angry. 

“Can you get the trout out of the fridge for me?” 

I fetched and carried a little while and then I went upstairs to read. 

I couldn’t even find my place. 

I thought about Rachel’s hair in the morning, spilhng in wild coils round 
her shoulders and over the cream silk robe. I remembered the feel of her 
hair as I tucked it behind her ear. I thought about her robe. I remembered 
seeing it hanging up in the bathroom. I let the book fall shut. A thrill went 
through me. Appalled at myself, I dropped the book on the floor, got up and 
went into the bathroom. 

There it was. I felt clammy. I touched it. The silk was as cold as cream on 
my fingers. I gathered it up to my face. It smelled of almonds. I don’t know 
how long I stood there. 

I went back to my room and sat on the bed with my book and this time I 
found my place. I read a page, then I read it again, and then I read it a third 
time. 

My left eyelid was flickering again. If I opened my mouth slowly, my jaw 
popped. 

The back door squeaked open. I listened for voices. I heard nothing dis- 
tinct. 

I went back to the bathroom, realized what I was doing, turned on my 
heel and came out again immediately, slamming the door savagely shut be- 
hind me. 

A cheery cry from the kitchen — “Is that you?” 

I took a deep breath. “Is it dinner time?” Frank said. 

Rachel, after years of studio politics, knew how to keep her cards close to 
her chest; that was a given. But Frank’s behavior was so off-beam, I couldn’t 
figure it at all. 

He began crashing us together, almost willing something to happen. He 
was like a particle physicist, who sends atoms hurtling into each other to 
find out what they’re made of 

For instance, lunchtimes during the week, he took to gathering us in his 
local pub. He’d carry the drinks over on a tray, nestled in a pile of crisp pack- 
ets. Honey-roast Ham and Mustard. Country Roast Vegetable and Fish. 
Whatever. Then one time he didn’t show up at all. Which left Rachel and me 
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sipping halves of yeasty real ale in this weird httle non-smokers’ free-house 
neither of us particularly liked, surrovmded hy twee, anal httle hand-writ- 
ten notices which said things like If you have to use your mobile, be prepared 
to pay the fine! and Today is National Table-Sharing Day. 

True, they served great sausages and mash, but even here they made you 
feel as though you were visiting a shghtly malign elderly relative. 

Rachel: “De Boers sausages — sounds good.” 

PubUcan:“— .” 

Rachel: “Do you know what’s in them, then?” 

Publican: “Of course.” Sly smile. 

Rachel: “I’m sorry, am I missing something here?” 

Rachel’s mobile rings. 

Pubhcan: “Ooh!” — sudden animation — “That’s fifty pee for charity!” 

Rachel was embarrassed, drinking alone with me. Did she understand 
what Frank was up to? 

I tried to talk to her about it, to clear the air, but all she said was: “Oh, 
let’s get out of here.” 

It wasn’t far to the pau-king lot, but it was starting to rain and bitterly 
cold. “We made their day in there,” I said, thinking of the light in the publi- 
can’s eyes as he pointed to the charity jar. 

But Uving with Frank had deadened her sense of irony. 

She linked arms with me as we entered the parking lot. She was shiver- 
ing, chilled through. She was wearing her long brown coat — the thin one 
with the fake-fur collar so realistic that outraged freshmen sometimes 
threw cigarette butts at it. I put my arms aroimd her. She tucked herself 
under my chin. Her hair tickl^ my nose. I bent and dared to kiss the top of 
her head. She was so cold, she probably didn’t even feel it. I ran my hand 
over her back. Her shoulder-blades were so distinct, so sharp, I could feel 
them moving under her coat like birds trapped beneath her skin. 

I gritted my teeth and my jaw popped, painfully. Gently, I pulled away 
from her, and tried rubbing the soreness away. We pressed on toward the car. 

While Rachel stowed her coat, I studied my face in the rearview, knead- 
ing gingerly at the flesh under my jaw. The bristles were thick and sparse 
against my palm. Frankly, I wasn’t at my most allxning. But I went ahead 
anyway. “I bought you a present,” I said, thickly, as she clipped herself in. 
But Rachel, speaking at the very same instant, didn’t hear me. “I’ll drop you 
off at home and pop into Saffron Walden. We’re out of milk, and I can get us 
some treats for tonight!” 

“Ill come with you,” I said. 

“Youll catch yoiu" death!” 

“It’s only a shower.” Sometimes she could be as bad as he was. 

She turned the heater up full-blast. “Keep you warm,” she said. 

“For God’s sake.” 

We drove in silence. 

“Shall we have some music?” she said. 

By now, I wasn’t sure it was worth it. But he who hesitates is lost. “Let me 
choose,” I said. I fiddled with the buttons on the stereo, making a show of 
looking through Frank’s Napster listing. I knew it was Frank’s. It was un- 
mistakable. Everything But the Girl. The Beautiful South. Alanis Mor- 
risette. Texas. Then I took out my present and slipped it into the slot. 

“Oh my God.” She looked at me. She looked back at the road. “Where did 
you find this?” 
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Ella Fitzgerald sings Cole Porter. Buddy Bregman’s orchestra. All 
Through the Night, Do I Love You, Ev’ry Time We Say Goodbye. 

“I haven’t heard this in years!” 

“Do you want me to change it?” 

“God, no!” 

I couldn’t resist teasing her: “If you prefer, Frank’s got a Sheryl Crow I 
haven’t hesuxi — ” 

“No! Oh please!” 

I Love Paris. Miss Otis Regrets. 

“Oh, it’s so lovely!” 

“I thought you’d like it,” I said. 

“I never get to hear anything decent any more.” 

“Why not?” 

“Vinyl won’t fit in the slot.” 

Saffron Walden was one big Volvo convention. Exhaust plumed in the 
chilly early-evening air. The disc spun to an end. It was stifling, Rachel had 
the cabin heat txmied too high, so I opened my window. The Eiir was thick 
with poison. 

“Oh, play it again!” 

“Play it again, Sam.’” 

“Go on. It brings back memories.” 

As well it might. Working late at the studio, hammering out this or that 
twist in old Twinkly Eyes’ mercurial character — ^his sharkish staff-room 
politics, his never-less-than-scientific after-school experiments — it was all 
we ever hstened to. 

Too Dam Hot. 

The Waitrose parking lot was a free-for-all. Rachel found the volume but- 
ton and cranked it all the way up. We lowered the windows and leaned out, 
grinning madly at everyone until, unnerved, a scowling man in a flat cap, 
laboriously reversing his Hyundai, let us steal his spot. 

“Wait here,” she said. 

“I’ll come in with you.” 

“No, no, you’re nicely dry!” She undipped the door. Her skirt stretched 
and rose as she climbed out. She pulled her coat around her and ran for the 
store. I watched the backs of her knees. 

I waited. I checked out the Sheryl Crow. I played some more Ella Fitzger- 
ald. I felt empty. I hadn’t bought Ella for the sake of shared memories. I hadn’t 
bought it because I thought Rachel would like it. I had bought it for ammu- 
nition. I had bought it to do a job, and now the job was done. I was being as 
manipulative as Frank, only with me it was worse, because I was consdous 
of what I was doing. There was a half tube of WertheFs Originals in the door 
pocket. I took one and sucked. My jaw popped and scraped. I soothed it with 
my hand. 

There was a tap on the glass. Rachel was grinning ear to ear. She had 
bags in both hands. I opened the door for her. I had this nightmare vision of 
her leaning in and saying: “Look at tonight’s treats^ 

What she said was: “Why don’t we listen to some old stuff tonight?” 

The room had been her study to start with, only to fill up with clutter 
when she acquired her office in town. There was so much tat stowed away in 
there: old furniture, clothes, curtains. 

She still had her old hi-fi — the one she’d kept at the studio, to keep her 
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sane through those frequent Eill-nighters. God knows what was going on in- 
side that thing, but if you as much as stood up, the record player cut out and 
Radio 4 came on. 

“Hold your glass out,” she said. 

At least Frank knew his wine. 

We began sensibly. Ella. Billie. Bird. The Duke. Another bottle. 

“Are you himgiy?” 

“. . . ish.” 

“Ill bring us some stuff from the fridge,” she said, and left the room. 

There was a table-leunp with an orange shade by the window. I plugged it 
in, crossed to the door, and snapped off the main light. It was like a brothel 
suddenly. So much for mood eidiancement: I tinned the main light back on. 
Rachel came in with a tray piled high with oatcakes and Styrofoam deli- 
catessen tubs and middle-class cheese. She set it down on the floor by the 
player. 

Radio 4 cut in: some chatter about the “ — problems of combining book- 
shelves, putting the strain on more than one literary marriage — ” 

“Oh, for fuck’s sake,” she muttered. 

I got the record player working again while Rachel laid out a picnic. She 
turned on the table light, then went to the door and turned off the main 
light. “That’s better,” she said. It was like the inside of a seventies pom 
movie. She stretched out beside me. The orange glow played on her legs. 

We ate. We talked, and remembered, and relaxed. Half way through After 
Dinner at the Little Club with Kurt Maier I froze, my hand on Rachel’s calf 
I was forgetting myself Rachel sat back on her elbows. The orange table 
light made her face look even thinner than it was — almost fierce. Gingerly, I 
began to stroke. She closed her eyes. The needle rose up and the turntable 
clunked to a stop. I sat up. 

“That was nice,” she said. 

It was Keith Jarrett’s Standards album that finally knocked us off the 
reals. 

“Oh God listen to him!” 

Rachel giggled. 

Jeurett’s so jealous of his music, he ruins even the studio recordings by 
whining along to the melody. We mewled with him a while, the way we used 
to, then Rachel had the idea we should go through and find the especially 
dreadful bits. 

“Jesus.” 

“He’s hke a cat in a CEike tin.” 

After that, things just got sillier and silher. Rachel and the Green Lanes 
writers had had a long kitsch phase, aroimd the second year of broadcast, 
and Rachel had managed to hang on to most of the albums. Chacksfield 
Plays Simon & Garfunkel, The Ray Conniff Hi-Fi Companion. 

“Oh Christ! Listen to this! ‘An improvisation on “Dance of the Sugar-Plum 
Fairy”’!” 

“\^at about this, then?” 

“Oh, put it on! Put it on!” 

Nina & Frederik: a Danish-Dutch couple who sing Calypso very badly 
and very, very sincerely. They even do the accents. On the back of the sleeve 
it said, in big bold letters, “You will have a good time in the company of 
NINA & FREDERIK” 

We did. 
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“Rachel?” 

“Yes?” 

“What do you have planned for tomorrow?” 

“Nothing,” she said. “Why?” 

“Why don’t you and I have a day out?” 

“Where were you t hinking ?” 

“Oh,” I said, “I don’t know. The beach. Dorset maybe. Cornwall.” 

She looked at me a long time. “It’s quite a way,” she said. 

“We could go now,” I said. “I’ll drive. You can sleep in the car.” 

She laughed. 

“I mean it.” 

“It’s not that.” 

“What then?” 

“You’ve never been to Cornwall,” she said. 

She misread my expression; she thought I didn’t imderstand. “You’ve only 
ever been to the Cornwall we made up,” she said. “Only the Green — ” 

She bit her tongue. “I’m sorry,” she said. 

At least she had the decency to redden. 

“I would like to see the real Cornwall,” I said, in a small voice. 

But she could see that I was angling for pity now, and she wasn’t having 
it. “What about Frank?” she said. 

“What about Frank?” 

She laughed, and touched my cheek. “Well have to take him with us.” 
“Why?” 

“How can we notf” 

And of course, she was right. 

Not for the first time, I wondered why Frank had agreed to the operation. 
Might there not — all his self-sacrifice aside — be an element of cruelty at 
play? 

Rachel made to stand up. But I still had hold of her hand. 

“What?” 

“Rachel.” I tried to kiss her. 

She pulled away. 

I couldn’t work her out. “Isn’t this what you. . . ?” 

“Of course I want you,” she breathed. 

I was so overjoyed, I couldn’t find the words. When I did find them, she 
put a finger to my bps. “There’s no hurry,” she said. “Is there?” 

I open^ my mou^, slid my lips over her finger. 

But she drew it away. 

“What?” 

“This isn’t a game,” she said. I looked up. 

The desire was gone from her eyes. 

I couldn’t imderstand what I’d done to break the mood. “Isn’t it?” 

“I want it to mean something.” 

I bit my lip in irritation. 

“Jerry?” 

“Of course it means something,” I said. Second by second, the mood was 
evaporating. “You and I — ^we’re meant for each other.” 

“You’re a smooth talker, Jerry.” 

Desire was dead, and now even her sympathy was giving way. 

“So?” 

She shrugged. 
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My anger mounted. I said: “If you don’t know me by now — 

She laughed. It was a cold soimd. “Oh Jerry,” she said. “I do know you! 
Through and through! That’s the point!” 

I felt taunted, childishly hml. “Meaning? You want meaning'? You soimd 
like a schoolgirl.” 

“Of course, you’d know about that,” she retorted. 

“If only I looked now the way I looked on Green Lanes . . . .” 

She gave a yell of triumph, as though I had given myself away. “How you 
look?” she said. “This has nothing to do with how you look.” 

“I hate his face,” I said. “It hurts.” 

She pulled away from me. 

“I don’t know how you bear his smell,” I said. I couldn’t help myself. 

“Come back,” I said. 

But she was already out of reach. 

“I’m sorry,” I said — ^but only to bring her back. She wasn’t fooled. 

“We’d better clean that carpet,” she said, opening the door. “Before the 
wine stains.” 

I woke with enough of a hangover that I missed my morning walk. It was 
an odd headache — tiiere was more to it than just dehydration. There was a 
pressure. A high keening in the inner ear. A rhythmical concussion. It was 
the kind of headache that makes cows take shelter under trees. The kind 
that maddens dogs, and sours milk. The kind that presages a storm. 

I looked out of the vnndow. 

Wen, I thought, so much for my grasp of country lore. 

AU around the horizon, a band of wet, pale-yellow light separated the sky 
from the land, promising a fresh morning and a clear day. The sky was 
cloudless. Frank’s cabriolet shone like a fairy-tale carriage. 

I went to the bathroom and found a bottle of codeine and swallowed a cou- 
ple. 

I came down in time for breakfast: Bacon, eggs, bread, thirty-seven vari- 
eties of highbrow jam. “Passion-fruit, banana, and butter spread?” 

“Try some,” Radiel told me. 

“Jesus Christ.” 

I sensed Frank reaching imder the table to take Rachel’s hand. 

“Rachel,” I said, pushing my plate away, “Do you want to take a walk with 
me?” 

“No,” she said. 

“No?” 

“I’ve got things to do.” 

Dead silence as I tied up my boots. I took my waterproof from the back of 
the door and bimdled it up in my hand. I opened the back door. 

“See you, then,” Rachel said, in the smallest of small voices. It made me 
wonder if Frank had had words with her about the night before. 

I walked in the direction of the aerodrome. Usually I hiked it, but the way 
I was feeling. I’d only do something stupid and crack my skull open. As it 
W21S, I kept forgetting to move in for the oncoming cars. 

I was spoiling for something. The truth was, I wanted to hurt Frank. I 
wanted to hurt him very much. Feeling as jealous of him as I did, and so an- 
gry at his complacent game-playing. I’d have happily hurt myself, just to 
hurt him. 

At last, straight ahead of me, like a promise faithfully if tardily kept, a 
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thunderhead bloomed on the horizon. It was a dirty brown-black color: a 
cloud made of old blood. The beating began again, and the pain in my head 
was that tiny bit sharper now. It helped, knowing that Frank felt it too. 

Still I walked. I walked stredght into that storm. I welcomed it: the per- 
fect day fractured, the pretense at an end. I had to do something to end this 
menage. I knew what I had to do, and I knew it meant my deletion. Right 
then, it did not seem too big a price to pay. 

True, Fd been canned, my character superseded by another. But my code 
was still valuable, still worth preserving. It wasn’t as if there weren’t copies 
of me. 

“Frank,” I said. 

“Frank!” 

But Frank wouldn’t come. 

“Frank!” 

Frank, who had let me in. Frank, who let me share. Frank, who only ever 
wanted to help, to fix. 

“Frankr 

Nothing happened. He did not appear. He left me in charge. He left me 
alone in this body of his, this flabby white flesh. In chaise of this face that I 
couldn’t quite work, could never quite fit, and that pained me so much, like 
an ill-fitting mask. 

Lightning flickered at the comer of my eye, like sunlight on chrome. 'The 
thimder came a good ten seconds later, and so faint, it might have been 
playing counterpoint to the beating in my brain. I looked for the thimder- 
head — my heart stuck in my throat. 

It had risen to an impossible height. It impended, a distorted mushroom, 
lobed at the fi’ont like a brain, and as wrinkled. It rose over the hedge as I 
walked up the hill to meet it. We moved toward each other. 

Ten minutes, I said to myself 

Ten minutes more and I’ll be at the aerodrome. Ten minutes and I’ll be in 
a place that might have been ours, Rachel’s and mine, and a new beginning: 
Rachel, do you want to take a walk with me? 

Suddenly the unfairness of it all — the menage, what it had seemed to 
promise, and what it had actually become — ^turned liquid and rose up in me 
and I was ciying so hard, I couldn’t walk any further. Had I wanted so 
much? Were my expectations so unreasonable? All I had wanted was to be 
cradled awhile, now that Green Lanes was gone. I had thought that a mod- 
est existence, even a fi^ctional one, was better than nothing. That half-life 
was better than no life at all. So I had accepted Frank’s proposal, thinking 
perhaps to renew my fiiendship with the woman Fd been conceived by, and 
learned from, and worked for, and — ^yes — loved. (Do not fall foul of the com- 
mon prejudice. Do not suppose that actors, being merely what they are, are 
incapable of love.) 

And if, these last few days, I had overreached myself — if I had come to 
imagine that I might wrest her from him — ^what of it? What could I possibly 
do, poor, contingent thing that I was, a mere ghost in Frank’s machine? 

Now Frank — oh-so-helpful fixer Frank — ^would not even answer when I 
called. 

“Frank!” 

He would not even release me. 

I had wanted a little after-life. What Frank had given me was hell. 

I stood there like an idiot in the middle of the road, while the tears ran 
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down my face. I stood there, waiting for the rain to come and wash my tears 
away. 

But the rain did not come. The thunderhead receded, buffeted by a new 
weather front. Bank after bank of heavy blue-black cloud puffed up against 
the invisible assault. The whole sky turned black, as though the air, battling 
with itself, were growing bruised and broken. I had no more tears left to 
shed. Weary, wet-faced-^isgusted, now, to find myself enmeshed in his 
flesh — I ttjmed Frank’s body back toward home. 

I made it back mere seconds before the clouds broke at last, and now the 
rain came down in solid sheets. It took only a couple of minutes, and the 
track was beaten to a muddy slough. I stood watching from the kitchen win- 
dow, laughing with relief 

“The farmers’ll love that,” Rachel sighed, taking her place beside me. 

'The alarm of Frank’s precious Cosworth had gone off It was blinking and 
whining but you could barely hear it over the beating of the rain. 

“Look at it! Just look at it!” I cheered. 

I was at the end of my tether. 

Rachel made a Bdamaise to go with the steak. Frank showed up then, fi- 
nally. Maybe that was all he was interested in — ^food. Maybe that was how I 
should free myself. Maybe I should walk him to the pub, buy a dinner, and 
then just sit there, with the smell of the gravy EissEiiling my nostrils. Refus- 
ing to let him eat, until at last he let me go. 

“What do you reckon?” she asked me, brightly. 

“Not bad,” I said, fatuous and brutal. “Eggs, isn’t it?” 

The rain drummed steadily against the kitchen window. Distant light- 
ning fractured the sky. 

Afterward we went into the lounge with a fresh bottle and watched the 
news, or tried to, but rain lashed the windows so hard they were rattling in 
their frames, and all the electrical activity was making the picture fizz and 
spool. 

“. . . devaluation ...” 

The storm was so violent, the thimderclaps so close now, that Frank kept 
pumping up the volume of the little set until its plastic housing buzzed, dis- 
torting everything. 

“. . . resign . . .” 

“I just wanted to say thank you,” I said. Because of course, there was an 
easier way to bring this manage to an end. A more direct, more honest way. 
And that was to tell Rachel how I was feeling. 

It came out all wrong, of course. 

“A wonderful rest. 

“Really kind. 

“Fantastic B6amaise. 

“So good of you.” 

'There really was no point spinning this out any longer. 

“ — Get out of your hair.” 

Rachel put her wine glass down on the coffee table. She missed the edge 
of it and it fell and rolled under her seat, the wine making a neat limar cres- 
cent on the creamy carpet. She stood up so fast she cracked her shin on the 
edge of the table. She stifled a sob and ran into the kitchen. 

Frank took a deep breath, let it go, and deflated utterly into his seat. 
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Then, like a bag of bones assembling itself, he got to his feet. “You fucking 
fuck,” he said. 

He snatched up the TV control and tiumed the volume all the way up, so I 
couldn’t hear an^hing, and then he abandoned me. 

In the kitchen, something slipped off the table and shattered. 

I didn’t really know what to do. 

Just then, I heeu’d the back door open. I went to the window in time to see 
Rachel passing; she was in such a hvuiy, she was still buttoning up her rain- 
coat. Her head was wrapped up like a pork joint in a clear plastic headscarf 

Sheet lightning ht everything up as Radiel headed up the track. Not to- 
ward Thai-ted, as I’d expected, but the other way, toward the woods. In that 
brief flash, she looked absurdly over-colored, all red cheeks and green boots, 
a figure out of a picture book. I leaned forward. My nose snubbed the glass. 
Something dropped inside me. Something gave. 

Frank’s jacket was slung over a chair in the kitchen. I pocketed his keys. 
I eased the back door oj)en against the wind. 

I was only in running shoes. My feet got wet through in the few seconds it 
took me to fight my way to the car. 

The soft-top was shivering and shuddering, as if at any moment the wind 
would tear it free. I unlocked the door. The car peeped a welcome. 

I lowered myself into the bucket seat and closed the door. It was the ordi- 
nary Escort layout inside. I foimd the ignition straight away. The engine 
caught immediately. The whole car thrummed and shuddered: a dog shak- 
ing itself dry. I levered the stick into reverse. The reversing lights lit up the 
gateposts and the lane. I curled my toes nervously against the accelerator, 
came up with the clutch, and stalled. 

I twisted the key back and forth to re-engage the motor. I eased more 
firmly down on the pedal. I came up with the clutch. The wheels spun, dig- 
ging graves for themselves in the mud. 

The kitchen door flew open. 

I panicked. What was I thinking? 'That Frank could somehow fling him- 
self out of the house and throw himself howling upon me, Sabatier in hand? 

A neat trick, given that he was already here, held in abeyance, deep in 
flesh I — for the moment — controlled. 

Still, stupid as it sounds, I peuiicked; I floored the gas, and the car leapt 
back like a fnghtened animal. It skidded. It swerved. But God was kind, and 
when I opened my eyes, I fovmd that I had come to rest out in the lane. 

Not only was I in one piece — the car was even pointed the right way. 

Grinning, I muscled the stick into first. 

I caught up with her very quickly. She was still walking, head lowered be- 
fore the wind, bent-backed — an old woman. I tooted the horn. She ignored 
me. I pulled to a stop a little in front of her and called to her. She walked 
eu-ound me. In the end, I had to go out and get her. I don’t remember what I 
said to make her come with me. Nothing edifying. It took me an age to get 
her into the car. 

“Where were you going?” I asked her. 

The rain dribbled out of my hair into my face. 

“I wanted a walk in the woods.” With a quick, angry gestime, Rachel tore 
off her plastic headscarf Her hair was all disordered underneath. It fell over 
her eyes. She looked older than I had ever seen her, and sulky as a three- 
year-old. My heart ached as if it would break. 
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“In thisT 

“It’s in a dip,” she said, “it’s sheltered, it’s okay.” 

“I’m surprised you could see where you were going.” 

“Oh,” she whined, losing patience suddenly, “I wasn’t going anywhere.” 

She bent down and tucked her boots to one side of the footwell. She’d in- 
sisted on taking them off before she got in the car, “or I’ll get mud every- 
where”: Frank had her well trained. It was blowing so hard, rain blew in 
past her through the open door. Beads of it still climg to the dashboard. I 
turned the heater up. 

“Are we going home, then?” she said. 

I looked out at the rain. 

“Frank?” 

“Not Frank,” I said. “Je^.” 

“Jerry?” she said, surprised. “What are you doing here?” 

It was a good question. 

No one, prior to the operation, had been able to explain it adequately: how 
it was that Frank and I could share. 

“So how will I know when to take over Frank’s body?” 

— ^You won’t need to know. It’ll just happen. 

“And what if Frank wants to t^e control back?” 

— It’s not up to him. It’s not up to either of you. It just happens. 

“How?” 

— The triggers work off the chemicals released in Frank’s brain during 
certain emotional responses. He’ll act when he wants to, you’ll act when you 
want to. 

“And when I’m not acting?” 

— ^You’ll either be aware, or not aware. 

“And who decides that?” 

— It just happens. 

“I mean, who decides?” 

— ^A complex deep grammar of emotional triggers. 

“A what?” 

— A story, if you like. 

“What story?” 

— ^Your story. Frank’s story. The story you’ll share. 

“But this isn’t an episode of Green Lanes! This is really going to happen!” 

— It’s still a story. 

And wasn’t that, after all, Rachel’s great discovery — the very thing that 
made Green Lanes possible? Mind will make a story out of anything. Faction 
is as essential to consciousness as the raw events ^emselves. 

“If you think Frank can make you happy,” I said, “you’re wrong.” I felt 
meem, speaking that sentiment edoud through Frank’s mouth. But I figured 
I was past caring about etiquette. I put the car into gear and drove us up the 
track, to the minor road that leads away from Thaxted, and on toward 
Stanstead and points south. 

Twigs and branches and scrap lay everywhere; the wood had emptied it- 
self all over the jimction. Scraps of black wheeled in front of the headlights. 
Belatedly, I realized that they were birds: crows, thrown out of their trees 
by the storm. The car thrummed and tilted slightly, caught by a strong 
gust. 
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“Well?” she said, waiting for me to turn the car around, to drive back to 
her house, and warmth, and — ^let’s face it — ^Frank. 

I looked at her. I wasn’t here to jolly her along. I put the stick into first, 
turned left onto the metaled road, and headed south. 

If she was surprised, she didn’t show it. 

“It’s not your fault,” I said, “it’s Frank.” 

She shrugged. 

“Are you sine you’re dry enough in those things?” 

She folded her arms. “Leave me alone.” 

Dead branches had come down over the road. I took the hill gently in sec- 
ond gear — dropped to first aroimd the comers. Here and there, skeins of 
mud smeared the road. Clogged gutters made fords in every dip. 

“What’s he after, an3rway?” 

“What?” 

“Frank,” I said. “What does he want?” 

“He was just trying to be helpfiil,” she said — a little spark of the old irony. 
She bit at a broken nail. Her hands were red and chapped from the cold. I 
turned the heater up as high as it would go. (I wanted to warm her hands in 
mine. I wanted to feel their roughness. I wanted to feel her grip.) 

“In a world full of bad ideas,” I said, “his are some of the worst.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Letting me in,” I said. “Letting me share his flesh. It can’t have been any 
easier for you than it’s been for me.” 

Rachel watched me a moment. 'Then, quickly, she looked away, out of her 
window, hiding her face. 

“What?” I said. 

“Nothing.” 

“What?” 

We reached the brow of the hill. The woods fell behind us. The full force of 
the wind was upon us now. I dropped back fix)m third into second because, 
try as I might, I couldn’t stop the car from skidding round the comers. The 
rain, which had eased for a while, returned with redoubled fury. I hit the 
brake and turned on the fogs. I couldn’t see a thing. 

She turned to face me. I think she was trying to laugh. It was hard to tell. 
“Frank?” 

“So?” 

“You think your sharing Frank’s body was Frank’s idea?” 

The visibility was so bad, I only saw the junction as we started to cross 
the road. I floored the brake and the car slid to a soft stop in the verge be- 
neath the fingerpost. I reversed and set us on the right course again. “Of 
course it was Frank’s idea,” I said. “Look at the way he’s been knocking us 
together like pieces in a jigsaw. It’s obvious.” 

“Frank,” she echoed. 

“Yes!” 

This time, the laugh — ^if laugh it was — made it to her lips. “Jesus!” 

“I’m not saying he doesn’t love you,” I said. “In his own damaged fash- 
ion.” 

“Of course he loves me,” she said. “That’s why he agreed to do it.” 

I stared at her. 

“Watch the road,” she said. 

I stared into the rain. 

“We used to do stuff,” she said. “I was lonely, after I left Green Lanes. I felt 
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used up. I felt old. Frank was — ^well, he wanted to help. But the truth is, he’s 
not that interested. It doesn’t do very much for him. Sex, I mean.” 

“Christ.” 

“That’s why I asked him if he minded having you — 

I laughed. I thought it was a joke. A joke in bad taste, but . . . 

Rachel looked out of her side window again. 

I stared at the back of her head. 

“No,” I said, willing it away. 

“And he said yes. He agre^.” 

'‘You brought me here?” 

“It was a mutual decision.” 

“A mutual — ” 

“Don’t get angry,” she begged. “We thought the two of you could share.” 

The rain eased slightly. TTie wind blew as hard as ever. I was more tired 
than I knew — all my reactions were slow now. Wrestling the car through 
the wind, judging the power of the customized engine, aU these things were 
taking their toll. 

“I guess we didn’t really think it through,” Rachel admitted. 

“I don’t believe I’m hearing this.” 

“People in the real world, Jerry, they bolt things together.” Her voice was 
old. “They make things work, any old how. They make compromises. They 
make their own happiness, out of scraps.” It was worse than old. It was dead. 

“So what was the idea?” I swallowed. It was too grotesque. “Frank on 
weekdays, me for the weekends?” 

“Something like that,” she said, and folded her arms. 

It waisn’t true. My words had hurt her, and now she was simply defending 
herself, matching me brutahty for brutality. 

If she had wanted me for sex, and only sex, she could have had me that 
night we rediscovered her record collection. But she had stopped us, that 
night. She had wanted us to wait. She had wanted something more. 

Whafi 

The wind was so strong and steady, the whole landscape appeared razed, 
west to east: hedges, fields, the branches of trees all lay at a crazy angle, 
trembling, as if at any second everything — trees, hedges, fence posts, roofs, 
even the car — might come unplucked and blow away. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. She was stiU hiding behind a wall of coldness. “You 
were always my favorite, you know that. You’re the best actor we ever had.” 

It was too much. I couldn’t bear to see her like this, so clammed up, so 
cold. And, as I cracked, I let it all out — all my emotional vomit. I told her 
how much I loved her. How I had always loved her, fi’om the moment I be- 
came aware of my own existence, from the second I understood my own na- 
ture. 

And I would have told her more. I would have told her of all the times I 
had watched her through the CCTVs as she pulled her all-nighters at the 
studio. How I watched her grow good at her job. How I watched her grow 
tired. How I watched her grow old. How I had (so often!) longed to be out of 
Green Lanes — rich a world as that was — and with her in her world, the 
“real” world (whatever that is). 

“Come on, Jerry,” she coaxed, as to a child, an importunate, lovelorn 
twelve-year-old, “Don’t feel so bad.” 

It was imendimable. “Why are you talking to me hke this?” 

“Because I made a mistake,” she said. 
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“What mistake?” 

“I wanted you for sex, for romance, for the thrill.” 

“You can have me for that!” 

She laughed. “I know! Don’t you see? I know! Only I’ve come to realize, 
now you’re here — that’s not what I want.” 

“Then what is it you want?” 

“I thought I could change you,” she said. 

Which drew me up. 

"Change me?” 

She laughed. “Pathetic,” she said, more easy, more friendly, now. “Isn’t it?” 

“Change me? How?” 

“How do you think?” 

Slowly, the truth chuckled in. 

She wanted to change me. 

So what else was new? Every woman does. Every schoolgirl. “You wanted 
to reform me!” 

She bit her lip in embarrassment. 

“Is that it?” 

“I couldn’t help it,” she said, in a small voice. “It’s the way you’re written. 
The way I wrote you. Women can’t help wanting to sand off your rough 
edges. It’s your charm. Your floppy-haired charm.” She shook her head, 
amazed at herself. “You’d think if anyone was forewarned, it would be me, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“But I can change,” I said, dogged. But I knew, in my heart of hearts, that 
it wasn’t true. 

I was a stud. I was written that way. She had written me that way. Her op- 
timum fantasy male. 

Her optimum fantasy male. 

I was a pretty clapped-out stud by now, of course — after eight years of 
Green Lanes plotlines, who wouldn’t be? A canned stud, now that another 
actor, fresh from its beta test, had been launched upon Green Lanes in place 
of me. 

But for as long as a substrate somewhere — be it studio AI, or the blood 
and goo of a human central nervous system — ran a software engine called 
Jerome Jones, I was, and would always be, a stud. 

“I love you,” I said. “I can change.” 

“No.” 

“Don’t people change?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“So ni change.” 

“You’re not a person,” she said. “You’re an actor.” 

“So what?” I demanded. “Are you tr3dng to tell me there’s a difference? 
What difference? What fucking difference? I live twenty-four-seven, same as 
you do. I sleep. I shit. I fuck. There are no differences. Soapworld. Real 
world. The3^re mirror images of each other. That’s what you always said. Or 
was that just a line of bullshit you fed the color supplements?” 

“Yes,” she said. “It was.” 

Which shut me up. 

There was a sudden, oblique silvering of fields to the East. In the rear- 
view, I caught a glimpse of the moon, rising through a gap in the cloud. 

The outskirts of Godmanchester were awash with refuse spilt from bins 
blown open in the gale. 
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“Jerry, where are we?” 

“A1 198,” I said. 

“Is that supposed to mean something?” 

“A14.” 

“What?” 

“M6. M5. Dorset. Cornwall by morning. Like we planned.” 

“Are you mad?” 

“Well we could go Ml, M4 ” 

“Stop the car.” 

“Fuck you. I want to see Cornwall.” 

“Stop Ae — StopF 

She didn’t need to tell me. I already had the brake pedal flat to the floor. 

Cereal cartons bounded through the gutters. A tea bag caught in the 
wipers a second, then it was gone. Leaves hung motionless in the air before 
us, guttering in the headUghts, fluttering in space as though suspended by 
some deUcate, magical force. 

It wasn’t a big tree. As trees go. We skidded, swerved, Rachel closed her 
eyes, and I felt my heart swell to see her sitting there, so calm, almost as if 
she had fallen asleep in her seat. I wished I’d had time to hold her. I may as 
well have done. I wasn’t doing any good where I was. 

We hiutled side-on into the fallen tree. A binnch pimched a hole straight 
through the rear side window, reared and tore through the roof Skewered, 
the car sUd up to the trunk and came to rest with the left front wheel about 
a foot in the air. 

Rachel drew breath. And again. 

“Rachel?” 

Her eyes came open. 

“Rachel?” 

She took another breath. She blinked. She looked at me. 

“Are you okay?” 

She said nothing. She got out of the car. 

“Rachel?” 

The branch stuck up out of the roof as though it had grown up through 
the floor of the car. The wind had tom the tree out by the root. A low brick 
wall lay in Lego pieces across the pavement. The wind was so strong, I could 
barely stand up. It was stripping the tree: I kept having to flinch and spit 
out leaves. 

“Rachel?” 

She stopped and leaned against the trunk. Something pinged. The shred- 
ded roof tore free of the frame, and the car, released from the impaling 
branch, fell back on its wheels. Rachel sUpped off the trunk and landed in 
the road. 

I offered her my hand. 

She shook her head. 

“Rachel.” 

She looked at me. “Fm sorry,” she said. “I have to do this. Cutr 

“What?” 

'‘Cutr 

I blinked at her. I smiled. I twinkled my eyes. 

“Curtain! Oh my dear God,” she wailed. “Frank?” 

The rain began again. 

“You can’t have him,” I said. 
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There was horror in her eyes. “Cutr 

“You can’t have him,” I said. “I won’t let you.” 

She wailed: “Cut when I tell you!” 

“Stop ordering me about,” I said. “We don’t even work together any more.” 

She burst into tears. 

Incredibly, the cabriolet was still driveable, so when finally the ambu- 
lance got there, I followed Rachel to the hospital. 'The doctors could find 
nothing wrong with her but “we don’t like to take chances with concussion,” 
so they kept her in overnight. 

I drove back to the cottage. I only had one headlight, and half way home I 
had to wrestle a buckled wheel arch fi'ee where it was rubbing against the 
tire. 'The wind dropped. The rain came on again. I didn’t have a roof any 
more, so I drove faster than I should to make a pocket of dry air behind the 
windshield. It was a good tactic, imtil the track, and after that of course I 
was shding about all over the place, doing ten, fifteen miles an hour if I was 
lucky. By the time I got to the house, the car’s interior was like a footbath. 
I pulled to a stop and again the bloody car ignored me: I ended up in a 
ditch. 

Frank appeared as I got up to the door. I dropped his keys onto the 
kitchen table. “Ta,” I said. 

He made to hit me, but changed his mind. My bruises would only end up 
being his own, the moment we next swapped control. 

I went up to bed. 

The next morning, Frank ordered a taxi to Audley End. He walked me to 
the gate to watch out for it, in case it had trouble negotiating the mud. 'The 
sunlight was bleary and hung-over, and already more dirty clouds were 
building to the soutih. The fields all around us were mashed to nothing. 

All Frank was interested in was the cabriolet. The side of the ditch I’d run 
it into had collapsed, and the near-side wheel had sunk in mud up to the 
axle. 

'The phone rang inside. FrEuik went in to answer it. It turned out the taxi 
driver wasn’t prepared to try the track, and I’d have to walk to the junction. 

I took up my burden and walked. 

About a minute before I got to the taxi, it started to rain. When I got up to 
him, the driver was laying sheets of newspaper along the foot well and 
telling me to mind the upholstery. 

I tsdked to him to take his mind off the soimd of my shoes, scraping them- 
selves dehberately and thoroughly across the back of his passenger seat. He 
was a gazetteer of disasters. Mud slides, hurricanoes, whirlpools, “dozens 
dead in France and Germany!” 

He tinned his windshield wipers up to their maximum setting. Sudden 
gusts thrummed against the door panels. 

Clouds reared up into heads along the skyline, leaning in. 

“Bloody hell,” the taxi driver said. 

'They were all there. Yasmine and her new boyfriend BiUy. Cohn and Jo- 
lene and the kids. Grahame from the garage. Stars of the hit 24-7 soap 
Green Lanes — their faces as famihar to you as the faces of your own par- 
ents, your lovers, your children — ^there they were, leaning in, smiling, tiieir 
teeth white and sharp against the sim. 

Even canned characters had made the effort to turn out: Sarah the nurse 
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and her husband Robert and their httle girl. Kevin the Disgraced Pedophile 
Vicar (plenty of controversy over that plotline, I recall). 

Up there in the sky, all around the cab, hung the entire, vast, extended 
family of the Green Lanes imaginary. 

“Don’t see that often, do you?” said the cabby, looking up at the clouds. 

Surely, he could not be seeing what I was seeing? 

The heads opened their mouths. The sky lit up. 

Time stopped. 

Time stops: a frame of celluloid, jammed in the gate. 

Sheet lightning freezes and silences everything. The car engine cuts out. 
A scent tree, dangling from the rearview mirror, locks into position, twenty 
degrees off the vertical. The car is stationary and the driver’s breath is 
frozen in his chest. Spray from the left front wheel hangs like a flange of 
broken glass over the verge; the long, rain-flattened grass is as still and stiff 
as wire. 

It looks for all the world as if the world has stopped — that the real world 
is, after all, only another soapland, only another manufactured place. 

But no. 

The world is real enough, seamless and inexorable. 

It’s me that’s the fabrication. 

From now on, all that you see and hear is down to me. 

As I shiver myself to pieces. 

Much as I’ve tried to resist it, Rachel was right: the real world had no 
place in it for me. 

My face didn’t fit. (Of course it didn’t. It was Frank’s. Besides, it hurt!) 

In the rearview, Frank stares back at me, pale and wide-eyed. His cheeks 
and brow have a smooth, unlived-in quality, as though the constant back- 
and-forth between personalities — Frank’s and mine — has left his face with- 
out a character of its own: a paretic blank. 

Frank must be a very weak man, to have agreed to this invasion. Weak — 
or very much in love — to take me in the way he did. 

And now I realize, it has always been in my power to release myself. It 
has always been up to me, whether or not to participate in this menage. 

It’s just that, like Dorothy in Oz, I needed some time to realize what was 
staring me in the face. 

I do not belong here. I do not belong anywhere. The writers on Green 
Lanes did their job well, and my story is over. Long concluded. Entirely re- 
solved. 

Knowing this at last, accepting it, I am not afraid to bring the curtain 
down on myself. In the film of condensation covering the cab window, I trace 
the Green Lanes credits with my finger. So it is that we will be released — 
producer, actor — each after his fashion. One to flesh, the other to imagina- 
tion. 

Sound . . . 

Grip . . . 

Set design . . . 

Continuity . . . 

Credits. 

Words that, spinning clear of the screen, leave behind a perfect blank. O 
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T he dog looked as if he had just stepped out of a children’s book. There 
must have been a hundred physical adaptations required to allow him 
to walk upright. The pelvis, of course, had been entirely reshaped. The 
feet alone would have needed dozens of changes. He had knees, and 
knees were tricky. 

To say nothing of the neurological enhancements. 

But what Darger foimd himself most fascinated by was the creatxare’s cos- 
tume. His suit fit him perfectly, with a slit in the back for the tail, and — 
again — a himdred invisible adaptations that caused it to hang on his body 
in a way that looked perfectly natimal. 

“You must have an extraordinary tailor,” Darger said. 

The dog shifted his cane from one paw to the other, so they could shake, 
and in the least affected manner imaginable replied, “That is a common 
observation, sir.” 

“You’re from the States?” It was a safe assumption, given where they 
stood — on the docks — and that the schooner Yankee Dreamer had sailed up 
the Thames with the morning tide. Darger had seen its bubble sails over the 
rooftops, like so many rainbows. “Have you foxmd lodgings yet?” 

“Indeed I am, and no I have not. If you could recommend a tavern of the 
cleaner sort?” 

“No need for that. I would be only too happy to put you up for a few days 
in my own rooms.” And, lowering his voice, Darger said, “I have a business 
proposition to put to you.” 

“Then lead on, sir, and I shall follow you with a right good will.” 

The dog’s name was Sir Blackthorpe Ravenscaim de Plus Precieux, but 
“Call me Sir Plus,” he said with a seff-denigrating smile, and “Smplus” he 
was ever after. 

Surplus was, as Darger had at first glance suspected and by conversation 
confirmed, a bit of a rogue — something more than mischievous and less 
than a cut-throat. A dog, in fine, after DargePs own heart. 

Over drinks in a public house, Darger displayed his box and explained his 
intentions for it. Surplus warily touched the intricately carved teak hous- 
ing, and then drew away from it. “You outline an intriguing scheme. Master 
Darker — ” 

“Please. Call me Aubrey.” 

“Aubrey, then. Yet here we have a delicate point. How shall we divide up 
the . . . ah, spoils of this enterprise? I hesitate to mention this, but many a 
promising partnership has foundered on precisely such shoals.” 

Darger imscrewed the salt cellar and poured its contents onto the table. 
With his dagger, he drew a fine line down the middle of the heap. “I divide — 
you choose. Or the other way around, if you please. From self-interest, you’ll 
not find a grain’s difference between the two.” 

“Excellent!” cried Surplus and, dropping a pinch of salt in his beer, drank 
to the bargain. 

It was raining when they left for Buckingham Labyrinth. Darger stared 
out the carriage window at the drear streets and worn bmldings gliding by 
and sighed. “Poor, weary old London! History is a grinding-wheel that has 
been apphed too many a time to thy face.” 

“It is also,” Surplus reminded him, “to be the making of our fortunes. 
Raise yoim eyes to the Labyrinth, sir, with its soaring towers and bright sm:- 
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faces rising above these shops and flats like a crystal mountain rearing up 
out of a ramshackle wooden sea, and be comfort^.” 

“That is fine advice,” Darger agreed. “But it cannot comfort a lover of 
cities, nor one of a melancholic turn of mind.” 

“Pah!” cried Surplus, and said no more imtil they arrived at their desti- 
nation. 

At the portal into Buckingham, the sergeant-interface strode forward as 
they stepped down finm the carriage. He blinked at the sight of Surplus, but 
said only, “Papers?” 

Surplus presented the man with his passport and the credentials Darger 
had spent the morning forging, then added with a negligent wave of his 
paw, “And this is my autistic.” 

The sergeant-interface glanced once at Darger, and forgot about him com- 
pletely. Darger had the gift, priceless to one in his profession, of a face so 
nondescript that once someone looked away, it disappeared from that per- 
son’s consciousness forever. “This way, sir. The officer of protocol will want 
to examine these himself” 

A dwarf savant was produced to lead them through the outer circle of the 
Labyrinth. They passed by ladies in bioluminescent gowns and gentlemen 
with boots and gloves cut from leathers cloned fi’om their own skin. Both 
women and men were extravagantly bejeweled — ^for the ostentatious dis- 
play of wealth was yet again in fashion — and the halls were lushly clad and 
pillared in marble, porphyry, and jasper. Yet Darger could not help noticing 
how worn the carpets were, how chipped and sootkl the oil lamps. His sharp 
eye espied the remains of an antique electrical system, and traces as well of 
telephone lines and fiber optic cables fi-om an age when those technologies 
were yet workable. 

These last he viewed with particular pleasure. 

The dwarf savsmt stopped before a heavy black door carved over with gilt 
griffins, locomotives, and fleurs-de-lis. “This is a door,” he said. “The wood is 
ebony. Its binomial is Diospyros ebenum. It was harvested in Serendip. The 
gilding is of gold. Gold has an atomic weight of 197.2.” 

He knock^ on the door and opened it. 

The officer of protocol was a dark-browed mem of imposing mass. He did 
not stand for them. “I am Lord Coherence-Hamilton, and this — ” he indicat- 
ed the slender, clear-eyed woman who stood beside him — “is my sister, 
Pamela.” 

Surplus bowed deeply to the Lady, who dimpled and dipped a slight curt- 
sey in return. 

The Protocol Officer quickly scanned the credentials. “Explain these 
fi-audulent papers, sirrah. The Demesne of Western Vermont! Damn me if I 
have ever heaiff of such a place.” 

“Then you have missed much,” Surplus said haughtily. “It is true we are a 
young nation, created only seventy-five years ago during the Partition of 
New England. But there is much of note to commend our fair land. The glo- 
rious beauty of Lake Champlain. The gene-mills of Winooski, that ancient 
seat of learning the Universitas Viridis Montis of Burlington, the Technar- 
chaeological Institute of — ” He stopped. “We have much to be proud of, sir, 
and nothing of which to be asham^.” 

The bearlike official glared suspiciously at him, then said, “What brings 
you to London? Why do you desire an audience with the queen?” 

“My mission and destination he in Russia. However, England being on my 
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itinerary and I a diplomat, I was chained to extend the compliments of my 
nation to your monarch.” Smplus did not quite shrug. “There is no more to it 
than that. In three days I shall be in France, and you will have forgotten 
about me completely.” 

Scornfully, the officer tossed his credentials to the savant, who glanced at 
and pohtely returned them to Surplus. The small fellow sat down at a httle 
desk scaled to his own size and swiftly made out a copy. “Your papers will be 
taken to Whitechapel and examined there. If everything goes well — which I 
doubt — and there’s an opening — not likely — you’ll be presented to the 
queen sometime between a week and ten days hence.” 

“Ten days! Sir, I am on a very strict schedule!” 

“Then you wish to withdraw your petition?” 

Surplus hesitated. “I ... I shall have to think on’t, sir.” 

Lady Pamela watched coolly as the dwarf savant led them away. 

The room they were shown to had massively framed mirrors and oil 
paintings dark with age upon the walls, and a generous log fire in the 
hearth. When their sm^l guide had gone, Darger carefully locked and bolt- 
ed the door. Then he tossed the box onto the bed, and boimced down along- 
side it. Lying flat on his back, staring up at the ceiling, he said, “The Lady 
Pamela is a strikingly beauti^ woman. Fll be damned if she’s not.” 

Ignoring him. Surplus locked paws behind his back, and proceeded to 
pace up and down the room. He was full of nervous energy. At last, he ex- 
postulated, “This is a deep game you have gotten me into, Darger! Lord Co- 
herence-Hamilton suspects us of all manner of blackguardry,” 

“Well, and what of that?” 

“I repeat myself: We have not even begun our play yet, and he suspects us 
already! I trust neither him nor his genetically remade dwarf” 

“You are in no position to be displaying such vulgar prejudice.” 

“I am not bigoted about the creature, Darger, I fear him! Once let suspi- 
cion of us into that macroencephahc head of his, and he will worry at it im- 
til he has foimd out oim every secret.” 

“Get a grip on yourself. Surplus! Be a man! We are in this too deep al- 
ready to back out. Questions would be asked, and investigations made.” 

“I am an)fthing but a man, thank God,” Surplus replied. “Still, you are 
right. In for a peimy, in for a povmd. For now, I might as well sleep. Get off 
the bed. You can have the hearth-rug.” 

“I! The rug!” 

“I am groggy of mornings. Were someone to knock, and I to unthinkingly 
open the door, it would hardly do to have you found sharing a bed with your 
master.” 

The next day. Surplus returned to the Office of Protocol to declare that he 
was authorized to wait as long as two weeks for an audience with the 
queen, though not a day more. 

“You have received new orders from yoxir government?” Lord Coherence- 
Hamilton asked suspiciously. “I hardly see how.” 

“I have searched my conscience, and reflected on certain subtleties of 
phrasing in my original instructions,” Sxuplus said. “That is all.” 

He emerged from the office to discover Lady Pamela waiting outside. 
When she offered to show him the Labyrinth, he agreed happily to her plan. 
Followed by Darger, they strolled inward, first to witness the changing of 
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the guard in the forecourt vestibule, before the great pillared wall that was 
the front of Buckingham Palace before it was swallow^ up in the expansion 
of architecture during the mad, glorious years of Utopia. Following which, 
they proceeded toward the viewer’s gallery above the chamber of state. 

“I see from your repeated glances that you are interested in my diamonds, 
‘Sieur Plus Ptecieux,’ ” Lady Pamela said. “Well might you be. They are a 
family treasure, centuries old and manufactured to order, each stone flaw- 
less and perfectly matched. The indentimes of a himdred autistics would not 
buy the like.” 

Surplus smiled down again at the necklace, draped about her lovely 
throat and above her perfect breasts. “I assure you, madame, it was not yoiu" 
necklace that held me so enthralled.” 

She colored dehcately, pleased. Lightly, she said, “And that box your man 
carries with him wherever you go? l^at is in it?” 

“That? A trifle. A gift for the Duke of Muscovy, who is the ultimate object 
of my journey,” Surplus said. “I assure you, it is of no interest whatsoever.” 

“You were talking to someone last night,” Lady Pamela said. “In your 
room.” 

“You were hstening at my door? I am astonished and flattered.” 

She blushed. “No, no, my brother ... it is his job, you see, surveillance.” 

“Possibly I was talking in my sleep. I have been told I do that occasional- 
ly.” 

“In accents? My brother said he heard two voices.” 

Surplus looked away. “In that, he was mistaken.” 

England’s queen was a sight to rival any in that ancient land. She was as 
large as the lorry of ancient legend, and surroxmded by attendants who hur- 
ried back and forth, fetching food and advice and carrying away dirty plates 
and signed legislation. From the gallery, she reminded Darger of a queen 
bee, but unlike the bee, this queen did not copulate, but remained proudly 
virgin. 

Her name was Gloriana the First, and she was a himdred years old and 
still growing. 

Lord Campbell-Supercollider, a friend of Lady Pamela’s met by chance, 
who had insisted on accompanying them to the gallery, leaned close to Sur- 
plus and murmured, “You are impressed, of course, by our queen’s magnifi- 
cence.” The warning in his voice was impossible to miss. “Foreigners invari- 
ably are.” 

“I am dazzled,” Surplus said. 

“Well might you be. For scattered through her majesty’s great body are 
thirty-six brains, connected with thick ropes of ganglia in a hypercube con- 
figuration. Her processing capacity is the equal of many of the great com- 
puters from Utopian times.” 

Lady Pamela stifled a yawn. “Darling Rory,” she said, touching the Lord 
Campbell-Supercollider’s sleeve. “Duty calls me. Would you be so kind as to 
show my American friend the way back to the outer circle?” 

“Or course, my dear.” He and Surplus stood (Darger was, of course, al- 
ready standing) and paid their compliments. Then, when Lady Pamela was 
gone and Surplus started to turn toward the exit, “Not that way. Those 
stairs are for commoners. You and I may leave by the gentlemen’s stair- 
case.” 

The narrow stairs twisted downward beneath clouds of gilt cherubs-and- 
airships, and debouched into a marble-floored hallway. Surplus and Darger 
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stepped out of the stairway and found their arms abruptly seized by ba- 
boons. 

There were five baboons all told, with red uniforms and matching choke 
collars with leashes that gathered in the hand of an ornately mustached of- 
ficer whose gold piping identified him as a master of apes. The fifth baboon 
bared his teeth and hissed savagely. 

Instantly, the master of apes yanked back on his leash and said, “There, 
Hercules! ITiere, sirrah! What do you do? What do you say?” 

The baboon drew himself up and bowed curtly. “Please come with us,” he 
said with difficulty. The master of apes cleared his throat. Sullenly, the ba- 
boon added, “Sir.” 

“This is outrageous!” Surplus cried. “I am a diplomat, and under interna- 
tional law immune to arrest.” 

“Ordinarily, sir, this is true,” said the master of apes courteously. “Howev- 
er, you have entered the inner circle without her majesty’s invitation and 
are thus subject to stricter standards of security.” 

“I had no idea these stairs went inward. I was led here by — ” Surplus 
looked about helplessly. Lord Campbell-Supercollider was nowhere to be 
seen. 

So, once again. Surplus and Darger found themselves escorted to the Of- 
fice of Protocol. 

“The wood is teak. Its binomial is Tectonia grandis. Teak is native to Bur- 
ma, Hind, and Siam. The box is carved elaborately but without refinement.” 
The dwarf savant opened it. “Within the casing is an archaic device for elec- 
tronic intercommunication. The instrument chip is a gallium-arsenide ce- 
ramic. The chip weighs six ounces. The device is a pr^uct of the Utopian 
end-times.” 

“A modem!” The protocol officer’s eyes bugged out. “You dared bring a mo- 
dem into the inner circle and almost into the presence of the queen?” His 
chair stood and walked around the table. Its six insectile legs looked too 
slender to carry his great, legless mass. Yet it moved nimbly and well. 

“It is harmless, sir. Merely something our technarchaeologists unearthed 
and thought would amuse the Duke of Muscovy, who is well known for his 
love of all things antiquarian. It is, apparently, of some cultural or histori- 
cal significance, though without re-reading my instructions, I would be hard 
pressed to tell you what.” 

Lord Coherence-Hamilton raised his chair so that he loomed over Sur- 
plus, looking dangerous and domineering. “Here is the historic significance 
of your modem: The Utopians filled the world with their computer webs and 
nets, burying cables and nodes so deeply and plentifully that they shall nev- 
er be entirely rooted out. They then released into that virtual universe 
demons and mad gods. These intelligences destroyed Utopia and almost de- 
stroyed humanity as well. Only the valiant worldwide destruction of all 
modes of interface saved us from annihilation!” He glared. 

“Oh, you lackwit! Have you no history? These creatures hate us because 
our ancestors created them. They are still alive, though confined to their 
electronic netherworld, and want only a modem to extend themselves into 
the physical realm. Can you wonder, then, that the penalty for possessing 
such a device is — ” he smiled menacingly — “death?” 

“No, sir, it is not. Possession of a working modem is a mortal crime. This 
device is harmless. Ask yoirr savant.” 
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“Well?” the big man growled at his dwarf. “Is it functional?” 

“No. It—” 

“Silence.” Lord Coherence-Hamilton turned back to Siuplus. “You are a 
fortunate cur. You will not be charged with any crimes. However, while you 
are here, I will keep this filthy device locked away and imder my control. Is 
that understood. Sir Bow-Wow?” 

Surplus sighed. “Very well,” he said. “It is only for a week, after all.” 

That night, the Lady Pamela Coherence-Hamilton came by Surplus’s 
room to apologize for the indignity of his arrest, of which, she assured him, 
she had just now learned. He invited her in. In short order they somehow 
foimd themselves kneeling face-to-face on the bed, unbuttoning each other’s 
clothing. 

Lady Pamela’s breasts had just spilled delightfully from her dress when 
she drew back, clutching the bodice closed again, and said, “Your man is 
watching us.” 

“And what concern is that to us?” Surplus said jovially. “The poor fellow’s 
an autistic. Nothing he sees or hears matters to him. You might as well be 
embarrassed by the presence of a chair.” 

“Even were he a wooden carving, I would his eyes were not on me.” 

“As you wish.” Surplus clapped his paws. “Sirrah! 'Turn aroimd.” 

Obediently, Darger turned his back. 'This was his first experience with his 
fidend’s astonishing success with women. How many sexu^ adventuresses, 
he wondered, might one tumble, if one’s form were unique? On reflection, 
the question answered itself 

Behind him, he heard the Lady Pamela giggle. Then, in a voice low with 
passion. Surplus said, “No, leave the diamond on.” 

With a silent sigh, Darger resigned himself to a long night. Since he was 
bored and yet could not turn to watch the pair cavorting on the bed without 
giving himself away, he was perforce required to settle for watching them in 
the mirror. 

They began, of course, by doing it doggy-style. 

The next day. Surplus fell sick. Hearing of his indisposition. Lady Pamela 
sent one of her autistics with a bowl of broth and then followed herself in a 
simgical mask. 

Surplus smiled weakly to see her. “You have no need of that mask,” he 
said. “By my life, I swear that what ails me is not communicable. As you 
doubtless know, we who have been remade are prone to endocrinological im- 
balance.” 

“Is that all?” Lady Pamela spooned some broth into his mouth, then 
dabbed at a speck of it with a napkin. “Then fix it. You have been very 
wicked to frighten me over such a trifle.” 

“Alas,” Surplus said sadly, “I am a imique creation, and my table of en- 
docrine balances was lost in an accident at sea. There are copies in Vermont, 
of course. But by the time even the swiftest schooner can cross the Atlantic 
twice, I fear me I shall be gone.” 

“Oh, dearest Surplus!” TTie Lady caught up his paws in her hands. “Sm-e- 
ly there is some measure, however desperate, to be taken?” 

“Well. . .” Surplus turned to the wall in thought. After a very long time, he 
turned back and said, “I have a confession to make. The modem your broth- 
er holds for me? It is fimctional.” 
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“Sir!” Lady Pamela stood, gathering her skirts, and stepped away from 
the bed in horror. “Surely not!” 

“My darling and delight, you must listen to me.” Surplus glanced weakly 
toward the door, then lowered his voice. “Come close and I shall whisper.” 

She obeyed. 

“In the waning days of Utopia, during the war between men and their 
electronic creations, scientists and engineers bent their efforts toward the 
creation of a modem that could be safely employed by humans. One immime 
from the attack of demons. One that could, indeed, compel their obedience. 
Perhaps you have heard of this project.” 

“There are rumors, but ... no such device was ever built.” 

“Say rather that no such device was built in time. It had just barely been 
p)erfected when the mobs came rampaging through the laboratories, and the 
Age of the Machine was over. Some few, however, were hidden away before 
the last technicians were killed. Centuries later, brave researchers at the 
Technarchaeological Institute of Shelburne recovered six such devices and 
mastered the art of their use. One device was destroyed in the process. Two 
are kept in Burlington. The others were given to trusted couriers and sent 
to the three most powerful allies of the Demesne — one of which is, of course, 
Russia.” 

“This is hard to believe,” Lady Pamela said wonderingly. “Can such mar- 
vels be?” 

“Madame, I employed it two nights ago in this very room! Those voices 
your brother hea^? I was speaking with my principals in Vermont. They 
gave me permission to extend my stay here to a fortnight.” 

He gazed imploringly at her. “If you were to bring me the device, I could 
then employ it to save my life.” 

Lady Coherence-Hamilton resolutely stood. “Fear nothing, then. I swear 
by my soul, the modem shall be yours tonight.” 

The room was lit by a single lamp that cast wild shadows whenever any- 
one moved, as if of illicit spirits at a witch’s Sabbath. 

It was an eerie sight. Darger, motionless, held the modem in his hands. 
Lady Pamela, who had a sense of occasion, had changed to a low-cut gown of 
clinging silks, dark-red as hmnan blood. It swirled about her as she him ted 
through the wainscoting for a jack left imused for centuries. Surplus sat up 
weakly in bed, eyes half-closed, directing her. It might have been, Darger 
thought, an allegorical tableau of the human body being directed by its sick 
animal passions, while the intellect stood by, paralyzed by lack of will. 

“There!” Lady Pamela triumphantly straightened, her necklace scatter- 
ing tiny rainbows in the dim light. 

Darger stiffened. He stood perfectly still for the length of three long 
breaths, then shook and shivered like one undergoing seizure. His eyes 
rolled back in his head. 

In hollow, unworldly tones, he said, “What man calls me up from the vasty 
deep?” It was a voice totally unlike his own, one harsh and savage and eager 
for unholy sport. “Who dares risk my wrath?” 

“You must convey my words to the autistic’s ears,” Surplus murmured. 
“For he is become an integral part of the modem — not merely its operator, 
but its voice.” 

“I stand ready,” Lady Pamela replied. 

“Good girl. Tell it who I am.” 
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“It is Sir Blackthorpe Ravenscaim de Plus Precieux who speaks, and who 
wishes to talk to . . She paused. 

“To his most august and sociedist honor, the mayor of Binrlington.” 

“His most august and sociahst honor,” Lady Pamela began. She turned to- 
ward the bed and said quizzically, “The mayor of Bm"lington?” 

“ Tis but an official title, much like your brother’s, for he who is in fact the 
spy-master for the Demesne of Western Vermont,” Surplus said weakly. 
“Now repeat to it: I compel thee on threat of dissolution to carry my mes- 
sage. Use those exact words.” 

Lady Pamela repeated the words into Barger’s ear. 

He screamed. It was a wild and unholy sound that sent the Lady skitter- 
ing away from him in a momentary panic. Then, in mid-cry, he ceased. 

“Who is this?” Darger said in an entirely new voice, this one human. “You 
have the voice of a woman. Is one of my agents in trouble?” 

“Speak to him now, as you would to any man: forthrightly, directly, and 
without evasion.” Surplus sank his head back on his pillow and closed his 
eyes. 

So (as it seemed to her) the Lady Coherence-Hamilton explained Surplus’ 
plight to his distant master, and from him received both condolences and 
the needed information to return Surplus’s endocrine levels to a function- 
ing harmony. After proper courtesies, then, she thanked the American spy- 
master and imjacked the modem. Darger returned to passivity. 

The leather-cased endocrine kit lay open on a small table by the bed. At 
Lady Pamela’s direction, Darger began applying the proper patches to vari- 
ous places on Surplus’s lx)dy. It was not long before Surplus opened his eyes. 

“Am I to be well?” he asked and, when the Lady nodded, “Then I fear I 
must be gone in the morning. Your brother has spies everywhere. If he gets 
the least whiff of what this device can do, he’ll want it for himself” 

Smiling, Lady Pamela hoisted the box in her hand. “Indeed, who can 
blame him? With such a toy, great things could be accomplished.” 

“So he will assimedly think. I pray you, return it to me.” 

She did not. “This is more than just a communication device, sir,” she said. 
“Though in that mode it is of incalculable value. You have shown that it can 
enforce obedience on the creatimes that dwell in the forgotten nerves of the 
ancient world. Ergo, they can be compelled to do our calculations for us.” 

“Indeed, so our technarchaeologists tell us. You must ” 

“We have created monstrosities to perform the duties that were once done 
by machines. But with this, there would be no necessity to do so. We have al- 
lowed ourselves to be ruled by an icosahexadexal-brained freak. Now we 
have no need for Gloriana the Gross, Gloriana the Fat and Grotesque, Glo- 
riana the Maggot Queen!” 

“Madame!” 

“It is time, I believe, that England had a new queen. A human queen.” 

“Think of my honor!” 

Lady Pamela paused in the doorway. “You are a very pretty fellow indeed. 
But with this, I can have the monarchy and keep such a harem as will re- 
duce your memory to that of a passing and triviai fancy.” 

With a rustle of skirts, she spun away. 

“Then I am imdone!” Surplus cried, and fainted onto the bed. 

Quietly, Darger closed the door. Surplus raised himself from the pillows, 
began removing the patches from his body, and said, “Now what?” 

“Now we get some sleep,” Darger said. ‘Tomorrow will be a busy day.” 
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The master of apes came for them after breakfast, and marched them to 
their usual destination. By now, Darger was beginning to lose track of ex- 
actly how many times he had been in the Office of Protocol. They entered to 
find Lord Coherence-Hamilton in a towering rage, and his sister, c alm and 
knowing, standing in a comer with her arms crossed, watching. Looking at 
them both now, Darger wondered how he could ever have imagined that the 
brother outranked his sister. 

The modem lay opened on the dwarf-savant’s desk. The little fellow 
leaned over the device, studying it minutely. 

Nobody said anything until ^e master of apes and his baboons had left. 
Then Lord Coherence-Hamilton roared, “Your modem refuses to work for us!” 

“As I told you, sir,” Surplus said coolly, “it is inoperative.” 

“That’s a bold-arsed fraud and a goat-buggering lie!” In his wrath, the 
Lord’s chair rose up on its spindly legs so high that his head almost binnped 
against the ceiling. “I know of your activities — ” he nodded toward his sis- 
ter — “and demand that you show us how this whoreson device works!” 

“Never!” Surplus cried stoutly. “I have my honor, sir.” 

“Your honor, too scmpulously insisted upon, may well lead to your death, 
sir.” 

Surplus threw back his head. “Then I die for Vermont!” 

At this moment of impasse. Lady Hamilton stepped forward between the 
two eintagonists to restore peace. “I know what might change your mind.” 
With a knowing smile, she raised a hand to her throat and denuded herself 
of her diamonds. “I saw how you rubbed them against your face the other 
night. How you licked and fondled them. How ecstatically you took them 
into your mouth.” 

She closed his paws about them. “They are yours, sweet ’Sieur Precieux, 
for a word.” 

“You would give them up?” Surplus said, as if amazed at the very idea. In 
fact, the necklace had been his and Barger’s target from the moment the^d 
seen it. 'The only barrier that now stood between them and the merchants 
of Amsterdam was the problem of freeing themselves from the Labyrinth 
before their marks finally reahzed that the modem was indeed a cheat. And 
to this end they had the invaluable tool of a thinking man whom all be- 
lieved to be an autistic, and a plan that would give them almost twenty 
hoiu^ in which to escape. 

“Only think, dear Surplus.” Lady Pamela stroked his head and then 
scratched him behind one ear, while he stared down at the precious stones. 
“Imagine the life of wealth and ease you could lead, the women, the power. 
It all hes in your hands. All you need do is close them.” 

Surplus took a deep breath. “Very well,” he said. “The secret lies in the 
condenser, which takes a full day to re-charge. Wait but — ” 

“Here’s the problem,” the savant said unexpectedly. He poked at the inte- 
rior of the modem. “There was a wire loose.” 

He jacked the device into the wall. 

“Oh, dear God,” Darger said. 

A savage look of raw delight filled the dwarf savant’s face, and he seemed 
to swell before them. 

“7 am freer he cried in a voice so loud it seemed impossible that it could 
arise from such a slight source. He shook as if an enormous electrical cur- 
rent were surging through him. The stench of ozone filled the room. 
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He burst into flames and advanced on the English spy-master and her 
brother. 

While all stood aghast and paralyzed, Darger seized Surplus by the col- 
lar and hauled him out into the hallway, slamming the door shut as he did. 

They had not run twenty paces down the hall when the door to the Office 
of Protocol exploded outward, sending flaming splinters of wood down the 
hallway. 

Satanic laughter boomed behind them. 

Glancing over his shoulder, Darger saw the bimiing dwarf now blackened 
to a cinder, emerge from a room engulfed in flames, capering and dancing. 
The modem, though disconnected, was now tucked under one arm, as if it 
were exceedingly valuable to him. His eyes were round and white aind hd- 
less. Seeing them, he gave chase. 

“Aubrey!” Surplus cried. “We are headed the wrong wayF 

It was true. They were running deeper into the Labyrinth, toward its 
heart, rather than outward. But it was impossible to turn back now. They 
plunged through scattering crowds of nobles and servitors, trailing fire and 
supernatural terror in their wake. 

The scampering grotesque set fire to the carpets with every footfall. A 
wave of flame tracked him down the hall, incinerating tapestries and wall- 
paper and wood trim. No matter how they dodged, it ran straight toward 
them. Clearly, in the programmatic hterahiess of its kind, the demon from 
the web had determined that having early seen them, it must early kill 
them as well. 

Darger and Surplus raced through dining rooms and salons, along bal- 
conies and down servants’ passages. To no avail. Dogged by their hyper-nat- 
ural nemesis, they found themselves running down a passage, straight to- 
ward two massive bronze doors, one of which had been left just barely ajar. 
So fearful were they that they hardly noticed the guards. 

“Hold, sirs!” 

The mustachioed master of apes stood before the doorway, his baboons 
straining against their leashes. His eyes widened with recognition. “By gad, 
it’s you!” he cried in astonishment. 

“Lemme kill ’em!” one of the baboons cried. “The lousy bastards!” The oth- 
ers growled agreement. 

Surplus would have tried to reason with them, but when he started to 
slow his pace, Darger put a broad hand on his back and shoved. “Dive!” he 
commanded. So of necessity the dog of rationality had to bow to the man of 
action. He tobogganed wildly across the polished marble floor between two 
baboons, straight at the master of apes, and then between his legs. 

The man stumbled, dropping the leashes as he did. 

The baboons screamed and attacked. 

For an instant, all five apes were upon Darger, seizing his limbs, snapping 
at his face and neck. Then the burning dwarf arrived, and, finding his target 
obstructed, seized the nearest baboon. The animal shrieked as its uniform 
burst into flames. 

As one, the other baboons abandoned their original quarry to fight this 
newcomer who had dared attack one of their own. 

In a trice, Darger leaped over the fallen master of apes, and was through 
the door. He and Surplus threw their shoulders against its metal surface 
and pushed. He had one brief glimpse of the fight, with the baboons aflame. 
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and their master’s body flying through the air. Then the door slammed shut. 
Internal bars and bolts, operated by smoothly oiled mechanisms, automati- 
cally latched themselves. 

For the moment, they were safe. 

Surplus slumped against the smooth bronze, and wearily asked, “Where 
did you get that modem?” 

“iVom a dealer of antiquities.” Darger wiped his brow with his kerchief 
“It was transparently worthless. Wlioever would dream it could be re- 
paired?” 

Outside, the screaming ceased. There was a very brief silence. Then the 
creature flimg itself against one of the metal doors. It rang with the impact. 

A dehcate girhsh voice wearily said, “What is this noise?” 

They turned in surprise and found themselves looking up at the enor- 
mous corpus of Queen Gloriana. She lay upon her pallet, swaddled in satin 
and lace, and abandoned by all, save her valiant (though doomed) guardian 
apes. A pervasive yeasty smell emanated finm her flesh. Within the tremen- 
dous folds of chins by the dozens and scores was a small human face. Its 
mouth moved dehcately and asked, “What is trying to get in?” 

The door rang again. One of its great hinges gave. 

Darger bowed. “I fear, madame, it is your death.” 

“Indeed?” Blue eyes opened wide and, unexpectedly, Gloriana laughed. “If 
so, that is excellent good news. I have been praying for death an extremely 
long time.” 

“Can any of God’s creations truly pray for death and mean it?” asked 
Daiger, who had his philosophical side. “I have known unhappiness myself, 
yet even so life is precious to me.” 

“Look at me!” Far up to one side of the body, a tiny arm — though truly no 
tinier than any woman’s arm — ^waved feebly. “I am not (jod’s creation, but 
Man’s. Who would trade ten minutes of their own life for a century of mine? 
Who, having mine, would not trade it all for death?” 

A second hinge popped. 'The doors began to shiver. 'Their metal surfaces 
radiated heat. 

“Darger, we must leave!” Surplus cried. “There is a time for learned con- 
versation, but it is not now.” 

“Your friend is right,” Gloriana said. “There is a small archway hidden be- 
hind yon tapestry. Go through it. Place your hand on the left wall and run. If 
you turn whichever way you must to keep from letting go of the wall, it will 
lead you outside. You are both rogues, I see, and doubtless deserve punish- 
ment, yet I can find nothing in my heart for you but friendship.” 

“Madame. . . .” Darger began, deeply moved. 

“Go! My bridegroom enters.” 

The door began to fall inward. With a final cry of “Farewell!” finm Darger 
and “Come onr fimm Surplus, they sped away. 

By the time they had found their way outside, all of Buckingham 
Lab5ninth was in flames. The demon, however, did not emerge from the 
flames, encouraging them to beheve that when the modem it carried finally 
melted down, it had been forced to return to that unholy realm from whence 
it came. 

'The sky was red with flames as the sloop set sail for Calais. Leaning 
against the rail, watching, Smplus shook his head. “What a terrible sight! I 
cannot help feeling, in peirt, responsible.” 
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“Come! Come!” Darger said. “This dyspepsia ill becomes you. We are both 
rich fellows, now! The Lady Pamela’s diamonds will maintain us lavishly for 
years to come. As for London, this is far from the first fire it has had to en- 
dure. Nor will it be the last. Life is short, and so, while we live, let us be jolly!” 

“These are strange words for a melancholiac,” Surplus said wonderingly. 

“In triumph, my mind turns its face to the sun. Dwell not on the past, 
dear fnend, but on the fiiture that lies glittering before us.” 

“The necklace is worthless,” Surplus said. “Now that I have the leisure to 
examine it, free of the distracting flesh of Lady Pamela, I see that these are 
not diamonds, but mere imitations.” He made to cast the necklace into the 
Thames. 

Before he could, though, Darger snatched away the stones fix)m hi m and 
studied them closely. Then he threw back his head and laughed. “The biters 
bit! Well, it may be paste, but it looks valuable still. We shall find good use 
for it in Paris.” 

“We are going to Paris?” 

“We are partners, are we not? Remember that antique wisdom that when- 
ever a door closes, another opens? For every city that bums, another beck- 
ons. To France, then, and adventiire! After which, Italy, the Vatican Empire, 
Austro-Himgary, perhaps even Russia! Never forget that you have yet to 
present yoxm cr^entials to the Duke of Muscovy.” 

“Very well,” Smplus said. “But when we do. I’ll pick out the modem.” O 
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T he first explosions seemed very far away: a string of distant, muffled 
bangs, booms, and thuds that might have been nothing more than thim- 
der on the horizon. Joseph, more asleep than not in his comfortable bed 
in the guest quarters of Getfen House, stirred, drifted a httle way up to- 
ward wakefulness, cocked half an ear, listened a moment without really hs- 
tening. Yes, he thought: thunder. His only concern was that thimder might 
betoken rain, and rain would spoil tomorrow’s hunt. But this was supposed 
to be the middle of the dry season up here in High Manza, was it not? So 
how could it rain tomorrow? 

It was not going to rain, and therefore Joseph knew that what he thought 
he had heard coidd not be the soimd of thimder — could not, in fact, be any- 
thing at all. It is just a dream, he told himself. Tomorrow will be bright and 
beautiful, and I will ride out into the game preserve with my cousins of 
High Manza and we will have a glorious time. 

He slipped easily back to sleep. An active fifteen-year-old boy is able to 
dissolve into slumber without effort at the end of day. 

But then came more sounds, sharper ones, insistent hard-edged pops and 
cracks, demanding and getting his attention. He sat up, blinking, rubbing 
his eyes with his knuckles. Through the darkness beyond his window came 
a bright flash of light that did not in any way have the sharpness or linear- 
ity of hghtning. It was more hke a blossom unfolding, creamy yellow at the 
center, purplish at the edges. Joseph was still blinking at it in smprise when 
the next burst of sound erupted, this one in several phases, a low rolling 
roar followed by a sudden emphatic boom followed by a long, dying rumble, a 
slow subsiding. He went to the window, crouching by the sill and peering out. 

Tongues of red flame were rising across the way, over by Getfen House’s 
main wing. Flickering shadows climbing the great gray stone wall of the 
facade told him that iJie building must be ablaze. That was incredible, that 
Getfen House could be on fire. He saw figures running to and fro, cutting 
across the smooth, serene expanse of the central lawn with litter disregard 
for the delicacy of the close-cropped turf He heard shouting and the sound, 
unmistakable and undeniable now, of gunfire. He saw other fires blazing to- 
ward the perimeter of the estate, four, five, maybe six of them. A new one 
flared up as he watched. The outbuildings over on the western side seemed 
to be on fire, and the rows of haystacks toward the east, and perhaps the 
field-hand quarters near the road that led to the river. 

It was a bewildering, incomprehensible scene. Getfen House was under 
attack, evidently. But by whom, and why? 

He watched, fascinated, as though this were some chapter out of his his- 
tory books come to life, a reenactment of the Conquest, perhaps, or even 
some scene from the turbulent, half-mythical past of the Mother World it- 
self, where for thousands of years, so it was said, clashing empires had made 
the ancient streets of that ^stant planet run crimson with blood. 

The study of history was oddly congenial to Joseph. There was a kind of 
poetry in it for him. He had sdways loved those flamboyant tales of far-off 
strife, the carefully preserved legends of the fabled kings and kingdoms of 
Old Earth. But they were just tales to him, gaudy legends, ingenious dra- 
matic fictions. He did not seriously think that men like Agamemnon and 
Julius Caesar and Alexander the Great and Genghis Khan had ever exist- 
ed. No doubt life on Old Earth in primitive times had been a harsh, bloody 
affair, though probably not quite as bloody as the myths that had survived 
from that remote era suggested; but eveiyone was quite sure that the qual- 
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ities that had made such bloodshed possible had long since been bred out of 
the human race. Now, though, Joseph found himself peering out his window 
at actual warfare. He could not take his eyes away. It had not yet occurred 
to him that he might be in actual danger himself 

All was chaos down below. No moons were in the sky this night; the only 
illumination came from the flickering fires along the rim of the garden and 
up the side of the maun wing of the house. Joseph struggled to m^e out pat- 
terns in the movements he saw. Bands of men were running up and down 
the garden paths, yelling, gesticulating furiously to each other. They ap- 
peared to be carrying weapons: rifles, mainly, but some of them just pitch- 
forks or scythes. Now and again one of the riflemen would pause, drop to 
one knee, aim, fire into the darkness. 

Some of the animals seemed to be loose now, too. Half a dozen of the big 
racing-bandars from the stable, long-hmbed and elegantly slender, were ca- 
pering wildly about, right in the center of the lawn, prancing and bucking 
as though driven mad by panic. Through their midst moved shorter, slower, 
bulkier shapes, stoUd shadowy forms that most likely were the herd of dairy 
ganuilles, freed of their confinement. They were grazing placidly, uncon- 
cerned by the erupting madness all about them, on the rare shrubs and 
flowers of the garden. Tlie house-dogs, too, were out and yelping: Joseph saw 
one leap high toward the throat of one of the running men, who without 
breaking stride swept it away with a fierce stroke of his scythe. 

Joseph, staring, continued to wonder what was happening here, and could 
not arrive at even the hint of an answer. 

One Great House would not attack another. That was a given. The Mas- 
ters of Homeworld were bound, all of them, by an unbreakable webwork of 
kinship. Never in the long centuries since the Conquest had any Master 
struck a blow against another, not for anger’s sake, not for greed’s. 

Nor was it possible that the Indigenes, weary after thousands of years of 
the occupation of their world by settlers from Old Eauth, had decided final- 
ly to take back their planet. They were innately imwarlike, were the Indi- 
genes: trees would sing and frogs would write dictionaries sooner than the 
Indigenes would begin raising their hands in violence. 

Joseph rejected just as swiftly the likelihood that some unknown band of 
spacefarers had landed in the night to seize the world finm its present mas- 
ters, even as Joseph’s own race had seized it from the Folk so long ago. Such 
things might have happened two or three thousand years before, but the 
worlds of the Imperium were too tightly boimd by sacred treaties now, and 
the movements of any sort of hostile force through the interstellar spaces 
would quickly be detected £md halted. 

His orderly mind could offer only one final hypothesis: that this was an 
uprising at long last of the Folk against the Masters of House Getfen. That 
was the least unlikely theory of the four, not at all impossible, merely im- 
probable. This was a prosperous estate. What grievances could exist here? 
In any case the relationship of Folk to Masters everywhere was a settled 
thing; it benefited both groups; why would anyone want to destabihze a sys- 
tem that worked so well for everyone? 

That he could not say. But flames were licking the side of Getfen House 
tonight, and bams were burning, and livestock was being set free, and angry 
men were running to and fro, shooting at people. The sounds of conflict did 
not cease: the sharp report of gunfire, the dull booming of explosive weapons, 
the sudden ragged screams of victims whose identity he did not know. 
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He began to dress. Very likely the lives of his kinsmen here in Getfen 
House were in peril, and it was hia duty to go to their aid. Even if this were in- 
deed a rebelhon of the Folk against the Getfens, he did not think that he him- 
self would be at any risk. He was no Getfen, really, except by the most tenuous 
lines of blood. He belonged to House Keilloran. He was only a guest here, a 
visitor finm Helikis, the southern continent, ten thousand miles away. Joseph 
did not even look much hke a Getfen. He was taller and more slender than 
Getfen boys of his age, duskier of skin, as southerners tended to be, dark- 
eyed where Getfen eyes were bright blue, dark-haired where Getfens were 
golden. No one would attack him. There was no reason why they should. 

Before he left his room and entered the chaos outside, though, Joseph felt 
impelled by habit and training to report the events of the night, at least as 
he imderstood them thus far, to his father at Keilloran House. By the yellow 
hght of the next bomb-burst Joseph located his combinant where he had set 
it down at the side of his bed, thumbed its command button, and waited for 
the blue globe betokening contact to take form in the air before him. 

The darkness remained unbroken. No blue globe formed. 

Strange. Perhaps there was some little problem with the circuit. He 
nudged tiie “off” button and thiimbed the initiator command again. In the 
eye of his mind he tracked the electrical impulse as it leaped skyward, con- 
nected with the satellite station overhead, and was instantly relayed south- 
ward. Normally it took no more than seconds for the combinant to make 
contact anywhere in the world. Not now, though. 

“Father?” he said hopefully, into the darkness before his face. “Father, it’s 
Joseph. I can’t see your globe, but maybe we’re in contact anyway. It’s the 
middle of the night at Getfen House, and I want to tell you that some sort of 
attack is going on, that there have been explosions, and rifle shots, and — ” 

He paused. He could hear a soft knocking at the door. 

“Master Joseph?” A woman’s voice, low, hoarse. “Are you awake. Master 
Joseph? Please. Please, open.” 

A servant, it must be. She was speaking the language of the Folk. He let 
her wait. Staring into the space where the blue globe should have been, he 
said, “Father, can you hear me? Can you give me any sort of return signal?” 

“Master Joseph — please — there’s very little time. This is Thustin. I will 
take you to safety.” 

Thustin. The name meant nothing to him. She must belong to the Get- 
fens. He wondered why none of his own people had come to him yet. Was 
this some sort of trap? 

But she would not go away, and his combinant did not seem to be working. 
Mystery upon mystery upon mystery. Cautiously he opened the door a crack. 

She stared up at him, almost worshipfully. 

“Master Joseph,” she said. “Oh, sir — ” 

Thustin, he remembered now, was his chambermaid — a short, blocky 
woman who wore the usual servant garb, a loose linen shirt over a half- 
length tunic of brown leather. To Joseph she seemed old, fifty or so, perhaps 
sixty. With the women of the Folk it was hard to tell ages. She was thick 
through from front to back and side to side as Folk often were, practically 
cubical in shape. Ordinarily she was a quiet, steady sort of woman, who 
usually came and went without attracting his notice, but she was animated 
now by distress. Her heavy-jowled face was sallow with shock, and her eyes 
had taken on an unnerving fluttering motion, as if they were rolling about 
fiw in their sockets. Her lips, thin and pale, were trembling. She was carry- 
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ing a servant’s gray cloak over one arm, and thrust it toward him, lu-gently 
signaling to him to put it on. 

“What’s happening?” Joseph asked, speaking Folkish. 

“Jakkirod and his men are killing everyone. They’ll kill you too, if you 
don’t come with me. Now!” 

Jakkirod was the estate foreman, a big hearty red-haired man — ^tenth gen- 
eration in Getfen service, according to Giyilin Master Getfen, Joseph’s sec- 
ond cousin, who ruled here. A pillar of the house staff, Jakkirod was, said Gry- 
ilin Master Getfen. Joseph had seen Jakkirod only a few days before, lifting 
an enormous log that had somehow fallen across the mouth of a well, toss- 
ing it aside as if it were a straw. Jakkirod had looked at Joseph and smiled, 
an easy, self-satisfied smile, and winked. That had been strange, that wink. 

Though he was bubbling over with questions, Joseph found his little hip- 
purse and began automatically to stuff it with the things he knew he ought 
not to leave behind in his room. The combinant, of course, and the reader on 
which his textbooks were stored, and his utility case, which was full of all 
msumer of miniature devices for wayfarers that he had rarely bothered to 
inspect but which might very well come in handy now, wherever he might 
be going. That took care of the basics. He tried to think of other possessions 
that might be important to take along, but, though he still felt relatively 
calm and clear-headed, he had no idea where he might be heading from 
here, or for how long, or what he would really need, and Thustin’s skittery 
impatience made it hard for him to think in any useful way. She was tug- 
ging at his sleeve, now. 

“Why are you here?” he asked, abruptly. “Where are my own servants? 
Balbus — ^Anceph — Rollin — ?” 

“Dead,” she said, a husky voice, barely audible. “You will see them lying 
downstairs. I tell you, they are killing everyone.” 

Belief was still slow to penetrate him. “The Master Getfen and his sons? 
And his daughter too?” 

“Dead. Everyone dead.” 

That stunned him, that the Getfens might be dead. Such a thing was al- 
most imthinkable, that Folk would slay members of one of the Great Hous- 
es. Such a thing had never happened in all the years since the Conquest. But 
was it true? Had she seen the actual corpses? No doubt something bad was 
happening here, but simely it was only a wild rumor that the Getfens were 
dead. Let that be so, he thought, and muttered a prayer under his breath. 

But when he asked her for some sort of confirmation, Thustin only snort- 
ed. “Death is everywhere tonight,” she told him. “They have not reached this 
building yet, but they will in just a little while. Will you come. Master 
Joseph? Because if you do not, you will die, and I will die with you.” 

He was obstinate. “Have all the Folk of House Getfen rebelled, then? Are you 
one of the rebels too, Thustin? And are you trying to lead me to my death?” 

“I am too old for rebeUions, Master Joseph. I serve the Getfens, and I serve 
their kin. Your lives are sacred to me.” There was another explosion outside; 
from the comer of his eye Joseph saw a fnghtful bimst of blue-white flame 
spurting up rooftop-high. A volley of cheers resounded from without. No 
screams, only cheers. They are blowing the whole place up now, he thought. 
And Thustin, standing hke a block of meat before him, had silently begun 
to weep. By the furious flaring light of the newest fire he saw the shining 
silvery trails of moisture running down her grayish, furrowed cheeks, and 
he knew that she had not come to him on any mission of treachery. 
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Joseph slipped the cloak on, pulled the hood up over his head, and fol- 
lowed her from the room. 

The brick building that served as the guest quarters of Getfen House was 
in fact the original mansion of the Getfens, a thousand or fifteen himdred 
years old, probably quite grand in its day but long since dwarfed by the pre- 
sent stone-walled mansion-house that dominated the north and east sides 
of the quadrangle sxurounding the estate’s sprawling central greensward. 
Joseph’s room was on the third floor. A great ornate staircase done in me- 
dieval mode, with steps of pink granite and a balustrade of black wood be- 
decked every foot or two with ornamental knurls and sprigs and bosses, led 
to the great hall at groimd level. But on the second landing Thustin guided 
him through a small door that opened onto the grand staircase and drew 
him down a set of imglamorous back stairs that he knew nothing about, de- 
scending two more flights to a pEut of the building that lay somewhere be- 
low groimd level. It was musty and dank here. They were in a sort of tun- 
nel. There were no lights anywhere, but 'Thustin seemed to know her way. 

“We must go outside for a moment now,” she said. “There will be risk. Say 
nothing if we are stopped.” 

At the end of the tunnel was a little stone staircase that took them back 
up to the surface level. 'They emerged into a grassy side courtyard that lay 
between the rear face of the main building and the guest quarters. 

'The cool night air was harsh with the smells of burning things. Bodies 
were strewn about like discarded toys. It was necessary to step over them. 
Joseph could barely bring himself to look into their faces, fearing that he 
would see his cousin Wykktn lying here, or Dorian, or, what would be much 
worse, their beautiful sister Kesti who had been so flirtatious with him only 
yesterday, or perhaps even Master Gryilin himself the lord of House Get- 
fen. But these were all Folk bodies lying here, servants of the House. Joseph 
supposed that they had been deem^ guilty of excessive loyalty to the Mas- 
ters; or perhaps they had been slain simply as part of some general settling 
of old domestic scores once Jakkirod had let loose the forces of rebelhon. 

Through a gate that stood open at the comer of the courtyard Joseph saw 
the bodies of his own servants lying outside in a welter of blood: Balbus his 
tutor, and Anceph, who had shown him how to hunt, and the bluff, hearty 
coaclunan, Rollin. It was impossible for Joseph to question the fact that they 
were dead. He was too well bred to weep for them, and too wary to cry out in 
roars of anger and outrage, but he was shaken by the sight of those three 
bodies as he had never before been shaken by anything in his life, and only 
his awareness of himself as a Master, descended finm a long line of Masters, 
permitted him to keep his emotions under control. Masters must never 
weep before servants; Masters must never weep at all, if they could help it. 
Balbus had taught him that life is ultimately tragic for everyone, even for 
Masters, and that was altogether natural and normal and universal, and 
must never be decried. Joseph had nodded then as though he understood 
with every fiber of his being, and at the moment he thought that he had; but 
now Balbus was lying right over there in a heap with his throat sUt, having 
committed no worse a sin than being tutor of natural philosophy to a yoimg 
Master, and it was not all that easy for Joseph to accept such a thing with 
proper philosophical equanimity. 

'Iliustin took him on a diagonal path across the courtyard, heading for a 
place where there was a double-sided wooden door, set flush with the 
ground, just at the edge of Getfen House’s foundation. She lifted the right- 
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hand side of the door and brusquely beckoned to Joseph to descend. A pas- 
sageway opened before him, and yet another stairway. He could see candle- 
light flickering somewhere ahead. The sound of new explosions came to him 
from behind, a sound made blurred and woolly by all these levels of the 
building that lay between them and him. 

Halting at the first landing, Joseph allowed Thustin to overtake him and 
lead him onward. Narrow, dimly lit tunnels spread in every direction, a baf- 
fling maze. This was the basement of the main house, he assumed, an antique 
musty world beneath the world, the world of the Getfen servants, a place of 
the Folk. Unerringly Thustin moved along finm one passage to anoflier vm- 
til at last they reached a chilly candleht chamber, low-roofed but long, where 
fifteen or twenty of the Getfen house-Folk sat huddled together around a bare 
wooden table. They all had a dazed, terrified look. Most were women, and 
most of those were of Thustin’s age. There were a few very old men, and one 
yoxmgish one propped up on crutches, and some children. Joseph saw no one 
who mi gh t have b^n capable of taking part in the rebellion. These were non- 
combatants, cooks and laimdrymaids and aged bodyservants and footmen, 
all of them frightened refugees from the blo^y tiunult going on upstairs. 

Joseph’s presence among them upset them instantly. Half a dozen of them 
surrounded Thustin, muttering harshly and gesticulating. It was hard for 
Joseph to make out what they were saying, for, although like all Masters he 
was fluent in FoUrish as well as the Master tongue and file Indigene language 
also, the northern dialect these people used was unfamUiar to him and when 
they spoke rapidly and more than one spoke at once, as they were doing now, 
he quickly lost the thread of their words. But their general meaning seemed 
clear enough. They were angry with Thustin for having brou^t a Master into 
their hiding place, even a strange Master who was not of House Getfen, be- 
cause the rebels might come looking for him down here and, if they did, they 
would very likely put them all to death for having given him refuge. 

“He is not going to stay among you,” Thustin answered them, when they 
were quiet enough to allow her a reply. “I will be taking him outside as soon 
as I collect some food and wine for our journey.” 

“Outside?” someone asked. “Have you lost your mind, Thustin?” 

“His life is sacred. Doubly so, for he is not only a Master but a guest of this 
House. He must be escort^ to safety.” 

“Let his own servants escort him, then,” said another, sullenly. “Why 
should you risk yoiu^elf in this, can you tell me that?” 

“His own people are dead,” Thustin said, and offered no other explanation 
of her decision. Her voice had become deep, almost mannish. She stood 
squarely before the others, a blocky, defiant figure. “Give me that pack,” she 
told one woman who sat with a cloth-sided carryall on the table before her. 
Thustin dumped its contents out: clothes, mainly, and some tawdry beaded 
necklaces. “\\^o has bread? Meat? And who has wine? Give it to me.” They 
were helpless before the sudden authority of this short plump woman. She 
had foimd a strength that perhaps even she had not known she possessed. 
Thustin went around the room, taking what she wanted from them, and 
gestured to Joseph. “Come, Master Joseph. There is little time to waste.” 

“Where are we going, then?” 

“Into Getfen Park, and from there to the open woods, where I think you 
will be safe. And then you must begin making your journey home.” 

“My journey home?” he said blankly. “My home is ten thousand miles 
from here!” 
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He meant it to sound as though it was as feu: away as one of the moons. 
But the number obviously meant nothing to her. She merely shrugged and 
made a second impatient gestin'e. “They will kill you if they find you here. 
They are like wolves, now that they have been set loose. I would not have 
your death on my soul. Come, boy! Come now!” 

Still Joseph halted. “I must tell my father what is happening here. They 
will send people to rescue me and save House Getfen from destruction.” And 
he drew the combinant from his purse and thumbed its command button 
agEun, waiting for the blue globe to appear and his father’s austere, thin- 
hpped face to glow forth within it, but once again there was no response. 

Thustin clamped her bps together and shook her head in annoyance. “Put 
your machine away, boy. There is no strength in it any more. Singly the first 
thing they did was to blow up the relay stations.” He noticed that she had 
begun caUing him boy, sudde^y, instead of the reverential “Master Joseph.” 
And what was that alx)ut blowing up relay stations? He had never so much 
as considered the possibility that the communications lines that spanned 
the world were vulnerable. You touched your button, your signal went up 
into space and came down somewhere else on Homeworld, and you saw the 
face of the person with whom you wanted to speak. It was that simple. You 
took it for granted that the image would always be there as soon as you 
summoned it. It had never occurred to him that under certain circum- 
stances it might not be. Was it really that simple to disrupt the combinant 
circuit? Could a few Folkish malcontents actually cut him off from contact 
with his family with a couple of bombs? 

But this was no moment for pondering whys and wherefores. He was all 
alone, half a world way from his home, and he was plainly in danger; this 
old woman, for whatever reason, was planning to guide him to a safer place 
them he was in right now; any fiirther delay would be foolish. 

She put the heavy pack between her shoulders, turned, plodded down to- 
ward the far end of the long room. Joseph followed her. They went through a 
rear exit, down more drafty passageways, doubled back as though she had 
taken a false turn, and eventually reached yet another staircase that went 
switching up and up until it brought them to a broad landing culminating 
in a massive iron-bound doorway tiiat stood shghtly ajar. Thustin nudged it 
open a Uttle fiuther and peeped into whatever lay beyond. Almost at once 
she pulled her head swiftly backward, like a sand-baron pulling its head 
into its shell, but after a moment she looked again, and signaled to him 
without looking back. They tiptoed through, entering a stone-paved hallway 
that must surely be some part of the main house. There was smoke in the 
air here, an acrid reek that made Joseph’s eyes sting, but the structme it- 
self was intact: Getfen House was so big that whole wings of it could be on 
fire and other sections would go vmtouched. 

Hurriedly Thustin took him down the hallway, through an arched door, up 
half a flight of stairs — he had given up all hope of making sense of the 
route — and then, very suddenly, fiiey were out of the building and in the for- 
est that lay behind it. 

It was not a truly wild forest. The trees, straight and tail, were arrayed in 
careful rows, with wide avenues between them. These trees had been plant- 
ed, long ago, to form an ornamental transition to the real woods beyond. This 
was Getfen Park, the himting preserve of House Getfen, where later today 
Joseph and his cousins Wykkin and Dorian were to have gone himting. It 
was still the middle of the dark moonless night, but by the red fight fix)m the 
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buildings burning behind him Joseph saw the tall trees at his sides meeting 
in neat overhead bowers with the bright hard dots of stars peeping between 
them, and then the dark mysterious wall of the real woods not far beyond. 

“Quickly, quickly,” Thustin murmured. “If there’s anyone standing sen- 
tinel on the roof up there, he’d be able to see us.” And hardly had she said 
that but there were two quick cracks of gunfire behind them, and — ^was it 
an illusion? — ^two red streaks of flame zipping through the air next to him. 
They began to run. There was a third shot, and a fourth, and at the fointh 
one Thustin made a little thick-throated sound and stumbled and nearly 
fell, halting and dropping to one knee instead for a moment before picking 
herself up and moving along. Joseph ran alongside her, forcing himself to 
match her slow pace although his legs were much longer than here. 

“Are you all right?” he asked. “Were you hit?” 

“It only grazed me,” she said. “Rim, boy! Run!” 

She did not seem really to know which way to go out here, and she 
seemed imder increasing strain besides, her breathing growing increasing- 
ly harsh and ragged and her stride becoming erratic. He began to think that 
she had in fact been wounded. In any case Joseph was beginning to see that 
he should have been the one to carry that pack, but it had not occurred to 
him to offer, since a Master did not carry packs in the presence of a servant, 
and she probably would not have permitted it anyway. Nor would she per- 
mit it now. But no further shots came after them, and soon they were deep 
in the wilder part of the game preserve, where no one was likely to come 
upon them at this hour. 

He could hear the sound of gurgling water ahead, no doubt coming fi*om 
one of the many small streeuns that ran through the park. 'They reached it 
moments later. Thustin unslung her pack, grunting in relief, and dropped 
down on both knees beside the water. Joseph watched in surprise as she 
pulled her shirt up from under her tunic and cast it aside, baring the whole 
upper part of her body. Her breasts were heavy, low-slung, big-nippled. He 
had very rarely seen breasts before. And even by starlight alone he was able 
to make out the bloody track that ran along the thick flesh of her left shoul- 
der from its summit to a point well down her chest. 

“You were hit,” he said. “Let me see.” 

“What can you see, here in the dark?” 

“Let me see,” Joseph said, and knelt beside her, gingerly touching two fin- 
gertips to her shoulder and probing the wounded area as lightly as he could. 
There seemed to be a lot of blood. It ran down freely over his hand. There is 
Folkish blood on me, he thought. It was an odd sort of thought. He put his 
fingers to his lips and tasted it, sweet and salty at the same time. “Am I 
hurting you?” Joseph asked. Her only response was an indistinct one, and 
he pressed a little more closely. “We need to clean this,” he said, and he fum- 
bled around until he found her discarded shirt in the darkness, and dipped 
the edge of it in the stream and dabbed it carefully about on lx)th sides of 
the wound, mopping away the blood. But he could feel new blood welling up 
almost at once. 'The wound will have to be bound, he thought, and allow^ to 
clot, and then, at first light, he would take a good look at it and see what he 
might try to do next, and — 

“We are facing south,” she said. “You will cross the stream and keep going 
through the park, until you reach the woods. Beyond the woods there is a 
village of Indigenes. You speak their language, do you?” 

“Of course. But what about — ” 
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“They will help you, I think. Tell them that you are a stranger, a person 
from far away who wants only to get home. Say that there has been some 
trouble at Getfen House, where you were a guest. Say no more than that. 
They are gentle people. They will be kind to you. They will not care whether 
you are Master or Folk. They will lead you to the nearest house of Masters 
south of here. Its name is Ludbrek House.” 

“Ludbrek House. And how far is that?” 

“I could not say. I have never in all my hfe left the domain of House Get- 
fen. The Ludbreks are kinsmen of Master Getfen, though. Heaven grant 
that they are safe. If you tell them you are a Master, they will help you 
reach your own home.” 

“Yes. That they surely will.” He knew nothing of these Ludbreks, but all 
Masters were kinsmen, and he was altogether certain that no one would 
refuse aid to the wandering eldest son of Martin Master Keilloran of House 
Keilloran. It went without saying. Even here in far-off High Manza, ten thou- 
sand miles to the north, any Master would have heard of Martin Master Keil- 
loran of House Keilloran and would do for his son that which was appropri- 
ate. By his dark hair and dark eyes they would recognize him as a southerner, 
and by his demeanor they would know that he was of Master blood. 

“Until you come to Ludbrek House, tell no one you encounter that you are 
a Master yourself— few here will be able to guess it, because you look noth- 
ing like the Masters we know, but best to keep the truth to yourself any- 
way — and as you travel stay clear of Folk as much as you can, for this up- 
rising of Jakkirod’s may reach well beyond these woods already. That was 
his plan, you know, to spread the rebellion far emd wide, to overthrow the 
Masters entirely, at least in Manza. — Go, now. Soon it will be dawn and you 
would not want the forest wardens to find you here.” 

“You want me to leave you?” 

“What else can you do. Master Joseph? I am useless to you now, and worse 
than useless. If I go with you. I’ll only slow you down, and very likely I’ll 
bleed to death in a few days even if we are not caught, and my body will be 
a burden to you. I will go back to Getfen House and tell them that I was 
hurt in the darkness and confusion, and they will bind my wound, and if no 
one who saw us together says smything, Jakkirod will let me live. But you 
must go. If you are found here in the morning, you will die. It is the plan to 
kill all the Masters, as I have just told you. To undo the Conquest, to purge 
the world of you and your kind. It is a terrible thing. I did not think they 
were serious when they began speaking of it. — Go, now, boy! Go.'” 

He hesitated. It seemed like an abomination to abandon her here, bleed- 
ing and probably half in shock, while he made his way on his own. He want- 
ed to minister to her wound. He knew a httle about doctoring; medicine was 
one of his father’s areas of knowledge, a pastime of his, so to speak, and 
Joseph had often watched him treating the Folk who belonged to House 
Keilloran. But she was right: if she went with him she would not only hin- 
der his escape but almost certainly would die from loss of blood in another 
day or two. If she timied back now, and slipped quietly into Getfen House 
by darkness, she would probably be able to get help. And in any case Getfen 
House was her home. The land beyond the woods was as strange to her as it 
was going to be to him. 

So he leaned forward and, with a spontaneity that astounded him and 
brought a gasp of shock and perhaps even dismay from her, he kissed her 
on her cheek, and squeezed her hand, and then he got to his feet and slipped 
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the pack over his back and stepped lightly over the little brook, heading 
south, setting out alone on his long journey home. 

He reedized that he was, very likely, somewhat in a state of shock himself. 
Bombs had gone off, Getfen House was burning, his cousins and his ser- 
vants had been butchered as they slept, he himself had escaped only by 
grace of a serving-woman’s sense of obhgation, and now, only an hour or two 
later, he was alone in a strange forest in the middle of the night, a continent 
and a half away from House Keilloran: how could he possibly have absorbed 
all of that so soon? He knew that he had inherited his father’s lucidity of 
mind, that he was capable of quick and clear thinking and handled himself 
well in challenging situations, a true emd fitting heir to the responsibilities 
of his House. But just how clearly am I thinking right now? he wondered. 
His first impulse, when the explosions had awaken^ him, had been to run 
to the defense of his Getfen cousins. He would be dead by now if he had 
done that. Even after he had realized the futility of that initial reaction, 
some part of him had wanted to believe that he could somehow move un- 
harmed through the midst of the insurrection, because the target of the 
rebels was House Getfen, and he was a stranger, a mere distant kinsman, a 
member of a House that held sway thousands of miles from here, with 
whom Jakkirod and his men could have no possible quarrel. He did not even 
look like a Getfen. At least to some degree he had felt, while the bombs were 
going off and the bullets were flying through the air and even afterward, 
that he could simply sit tight amongst the carnage and wait for rescuers to 
come and take him away, and the rebels would just let him be. But that too 
was idiocy, Joseph saw. In the eyes of these rebels all Masters must be the 
enemy, be they Getfens or Ludbreks or the unknown Keillorans and Van 
Rhyns and Martylls of the Southland. This was a war, Homeworld’s first 
since the Conquest itself, and the district where he was now was enemy ter- 
ritory, land that was apparently under the control of the foes of his people. 

How far would he have to go before he reached fnendly territory again? 

He could not even guess. TTiis might be an isolated uprising, confined just 
to the Getfen lands, or it might have been a carefully coordinated onslaught 
that took in the entire continent of Manza, or even Manza and Helikis both. 
For all he knew he was the only Master still left alive anywhere on Home- 
world this night, though that was a thought too terrible and monstrous to 
embrace for more than a moment. He could not believe that the Folk of 
House Keilloran would ever rise against his father, or, for that matter, that 
any of the Folk of any House of Hehkis would ever strike a blow against any 
Master. But doubtless Gryilin Master Getfen and his sons Wykkin and Dori- 
an had felt the same way about their own Folk, and Gryilin and Wykkin and 
Dorian were dead now, and — ^this was a new thought, and an appalling one — 
the lovely Mistress Kesti of the long golden hair must be dead as well, per- 
haps after suffering great indignities. How many other Masters had died 
this night, he wondered, up and down the length and breadth of Homeworld? 

As Joseph walked on and on, following his nose southward like a sleep- 
walker, he turned his thoughts now to the realities of the task ahead of him. 

He was fifteen, tall for his age, a stalwart boy, but a boy none the less. Ser- 
vants of his House had cared for him every day of his life. There had always 
been food, a clean bed, a fresh set of clothes. Now he was alone, weaponless, 
on foot, trudging through the darkness of a mysterious region of a continent 
he knew next to nothing about. He wanted to believe that there would be 
friendly Indigenes just beyond these woods who would convey him obliging- 
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ly to Ludbrek House, where he would be greeted like a long-lost brother, 
taken in and bathed and fed and sheltered, and after a time sent on his way 
by private flier to his home in Helikis. But what if the Ludbreks, too, were 
dead? What if all Masters were, everywhere in the continent of Manza? 

That thought would not leave him, that the Folk of the north, striking in 
coordinated fashion all in a single night, had killed every member of every 
Great House of Manza. 

And if they had? If there was no one anywhere to help him along in his 
journey? 

Was he, he asked himself, supposed to walk from here to the Isthmus, five 
or six thousand miles, providing for himself the whole way? How long might 
it take to walk five thousand miles? At twenty miles a day, day in and day 
out — was such a pace possible, he wondered? — it would take, what, two 
hxmdred fifty days. And then he would have five thousand miles more to go, 
from the Istlunus to Keilloran. At home they would long ago have given him 
up for dead, by the time he could cover so great a distance. His father would 
have mourned for him, and his sisters and his brothers. They would have 
draped the yellow hunting over the gate of Keilloran House, they would 
have read the words for the dead, they would have put up a stone for him in 
the family burial-groimd. As well they should, because how was he to sur- 
vive such a journey, anyway? Clever as he was, quick and strong as he was, 
he was in no way &ted for month after month of foraging in the wilderness 
that was the heart of this raw, half-settled continent. 

These, Joseph told himself, were useless thoughts. He forced them from 
his mind. 

He kept up a steady pace, hour after hour. The forest was dense and the 
ground imeven and the night very dark, and at times the going was diffi- 
cult, but he forged ahead notwithstanding, dropping ultimately into a kind 
of automatic robotic stride, a mindless machinelUce forward movement that 
made a kind of virtue out of his growing fatigue. His progress was punctu- 
ated by some uneasy moments, mysterious rustlings and chitterings in the 
underbrush, and a couple of times he heard the soimd of some large animal 
crashing around nearby. From the multitude of things in his utility case 
Joseph selected a cutting-tool, small but powerful, and shced a slender stem 
from a sturdy many-branched shrub, and used the utility’s blade to whittle 
it into a stick to carry as he walked. That provided some little measure of 
reassurance. In a httle while the first pale fight of dawn came through the 
treetops, and, very tired now, he halted under a great red-boled tree and 
went rummaging through the pack that Thustin had assembled for him to 
see what sort of provisions she had managed to collect from the assembled 
Folk in that xandei^oimd chamber. 

It was Fofidsh food, rough simple stuff. But that was only to be expected. 
A long lopsided loaf of haifi grayish bread, a piece of cold meat, pretty gray 
also, some lumpy biscuits, a flask of dark wine. She had particularly asked 
for wine. Why was that? Did the Folk think of wine as a basic beverage of 
fife? Joseph tasted it: dark and sour, it was, a sharp edge on it, nothing 
whatever like the velvety wine of his father’s table. But after his first wince 
he became aware of the welcome warmth of it on the way down. The air 
here in early morning was cold. Gusts of ghostly fog wandered through the 
forest. He took another sip and contemplated a third. But then he put the 
stopper back in and went to work on the bread and meat. 

Soon he moved along. He wanted nothing more than to curl up under a 
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bush and close his eyes — ^he had had only an hour or two of sleep and at his 
age he needed a good deal more than that, and the strain and shock of the 
night’s events were exacting their toll now — ^but it was a wise idea, Joseph 
knew, to put as much distance as he could between himself and what might 
be taking place back at Getfen House. 

His notion of where he was right now was hazy. In the three weeks he had 
spent at Getfen House his cousins had taken him riding several times in the 
park, and he was aware that the game preserve itself stocked with inter- 
esting beasts and patrolled against poachers by wardens of the House, 
shaded almost imperceptibly into the untrammeled woods beyond. But 
whether he was still in the park or had entered the woods by now was some- 
thing that he had no way of telling. 

One thing that he feared was that in the darkness he had unknowingly 
looped around and headed back toward the house. But that did not seem to 
be the case. Now that the sim had risen, he saw that it stood to his left, so he 
must surely be heading south. Even in this northern continent, where 
everything seemed upside down to him, the sun still rose in the east. A 
glance at the compass that he found in his utility case confirmed that. And 
the wind, blowing from his rear, brought him occasional whiffs of bitter 
smoke that he assmned came finm the fire at Getfen House. 

There came a thinning of the forest, which led Joseph to think that he 
might be leaving the woods and approaching the village of Indigenes that 
Thustin had said lay on the far side. 

She had said nothing about a highway, though. But there was one, smack 
in his path, and he came upon it so suddenly, moving as he was now in such 
a rhythmic mechanical way, that he nearly went stumbling out onto the 
broad grassy verge that bordered it before he realized what he was looking 
at, which was a four-lane road, broad and perfectly straight, emerging out 
of the east and vanishing toward the westward horizon, a wide strip of black 
concrete that separated the woods out of which he had come fi*om a further 
section of forest just in finnt of him like a line drawn by a ruler. 

For a moment, only a moment, Joseph believed that the road was devoid 
of traffic and he could safely dart across and lose himself among the trees 
on the other side. But very quickly he came to understand his error. This 
present silence and emptiness betokened only a fortuitous momentary gap 
in the activity on this hi^way. He heard a rumbling off to his left that quick- 
ly grew into a tremendous pulsing boom, and then saw the snouts of the first 
vehicles of an immense convoy coming toward him, a line of big trucks, some 
of them gray-green, some black, flanked by armed outriders on motorcycles. 
Joseph pulled back into the woods just in time to avoid being seen. 

There, stretched out flat on his belly between two bushes, he watched the 
convoy go hy: big trucks first, then fighter ones, vans, canvas-covered farm 
wagons, vehicles of all sorts, all of them poimding away with ferocious vehe- 
mence toward some destination in the west. Instantly a burst of hopeful 
conviction grew in him that this must be a punitive force sent by one of the 
local Great Houses to put down the uprising that had broken out on the 
Getfen lands, but then he realized that the motorcycle outriders, though 
they were helmeted and carried rifles, did not wear the imiforms of any for- 
mal peacekeeping-force but rather were clad in a hodgepodge of Folkish 
dress, jerkins, doublets, overalls, tunics, the clothing of a peasantry that had 
abruptly been transformed into an improvised militia. 

A shiver ran through him from nape of neck to base of spine. He under- 
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stood completely now that what had happened at Getfen House was no 
mere outburst of wrath directed at one particular family of Masters by one 
particular band of disgnmtled Folk. This was true war, total war, carefully 
planned and elaborately equipped, the Folk of High Manza against the 
Masters of High Manza, perhaps spreading over many provinces, perhaps 
over the entire northern continent. The first blows had been struck during 
the night by Jakkirod and his like, swingers of scythes and wielders of pitch- 
forks, but armed troops were on the way to follow up on the initial strike. 

Joseph lay mesmerized, horror-stricken. He could not take his eyes from 
the passing force. As the procession was nearing its end one of the outriders 
happened to turn and look toward the margin of the road just as he went 
past Joseph’s position, and Joseph was convinced that the man had seen him, 
had stared directly into his eyes, had given him a cold, searching look, baleful 
and malevolent, bright with hatred, as he sped by. Perhaps not. Perhaps it 
was only his imagination at work. Still, the thought struck him that the rider 
might halt and dismount and come in pursuit of him, and he wondered 
whether he should risk getting to his feet and scrambling back into the forest. 

But no, no, the man rode on and did not reappear, and a few moments lat- 
er one final truck, open-bodied and packed front to back with Folkdsh troops 
standing shoulder to shoulder, went rolling by, and the road was empty 
again. An eerie silence descended, broken only by the strident ticking chirps 
of a chorus of peg-beetles clinging in congested orange clumps to the twigs 
of the brush at the edge of the woods. 

Joseph waited two or three minutes. Then he crept out onto the grassy 
margin. He looked to his left, saw no more vehicles coming, looked to his 
right and foimd that the last of the convoy was only a swiftly diminishing 
gray dot in the distance. He raced across and lost himself as fast as he could 
in the woods on the south side of the road. 

As midday approached there was still no sign of the promised Indigene 
village, or any other sort of habitation, and he knew he had to pause here 
and get some rest. The cold fogs of dawn had given way to mild morning 
warmth and then to the dry heat of a summer noon. It seemed to Joseph 
that this march had lasted for days already, though it could not have been 
much more than twelve hours since he and Thustin had fled the chaotic 
scene at Getfen House. There were limits even to the resilience of youth, ev- 
idently. The forest here was choked with imderbrush and every step was a 
battle. He was strong and headthy and agile, but he was a Master, after all, 
a child of privilege, not at all used to this kind of scrambling through rough, 
scruffy woodlands. Hot as the day now was, he was shivering with weari- 
ness. There was a throbbing sensation along his left leg from calf to thigh, 
and a sharper pain farther down, as though he might have turned his an- 
kle along the way without even noticing. His eyelids felt rough and raw 
from lack of sleep, his clothes were stained and tom in a couple of places, his 
throat was dry, his stomach was calling out impatiently for some kind of 
meal. He settled down in a dip between two cliunps of angular, ungainly ht- 
tle trees and made a kind of lunch out of the rest of the bread, as much of the 
meat as he could force himself to nibble, and half of what was left of his wine. 

Another try at contacting House Keilloran got him nowhere. The combi- 
nant seemed utterly dead. 

The most important thing now seemed to be to halt for a little while and 
let his strength rebuild itself He was starting to be too tired to think clear- 
ly, and that could be a lethal handicap. The sobering sight of that convoy 
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told him that at any given moment he might find himself unexpectedly 
amidst enemies, and only the swiftness of his reaction time would save him. 
It was only a matter of luck that he had not sauntered out onto that high- 
way just as those Folkish troops passed by, and very likely they would have 
shot him on sight if they had noticed him standing there. Therefore stop- 
ping for rest now was not only desirable but necessary. It was probably bet- 
ter to sleep by day and walk by night, anyway. He was less likely to be seen 
imder cover of darkness. 

That meant, of course, leaving himself open to discovery while he slept. 
The idea of simply settling down in bright daylight, imconcealed, stretched 
out asleep beneath some tree where he could be come upon unawares by 
any passing farmer or poacher or, perhaps, sentry, seemed far too risky to 
him. He would have liked to find a cave of some sort and crawl into it for a 
few hours. But there were no caves in sight and he had neither the will nor 
the means, just now, to dig a hole for himself And so in the end he scooped 
together a mattress of dry leaves and ripped some boughs from the nearby 
bushes and flung them together in what he hoped was a natural-looking 
way to form a coverlet, and burrowed down imder them and closed his eyes. 

Hard and bumpy as the ground was beneath his leaves, he fell asleep eas- 
ily and dreamed that he was strolling in the gardens of Keilloran House, 
some part of the garden that he must never have seen before, where strange 
thick-bellied tree-ferns grew, striking ferns with feathery pinkish-green 
fronds that terminated in globular structures very much like eyeballs. His 
father was with him, that splendid princely man, handsome and tall, and 
also one of Joseph’s younger brothers — he could not be sure which one, 
Rickard or Eitan, they kept wavering from one to the other — and one of his 
sisters also, who by her height and her flowing cascade of jet hair he knew 
to be Cailin, closest of all the family to him in age. To his surprise his moth- 
er was strolling just ahead of them, the beautiful, stately Mistress Wireille, 
although in fact she had been dead these three years past. As they all pro- 
ceeded up the soft pathway of crumbled redshaft bark that ran through the 
middle of the fern garden, various Folk attached to the House, chamberlains 
emd other high officials, came forth and bowed deeply to them, far more for- 
mally and subserviently than his father would ever have tolerated in reah- 
ty, and as each of the household people went by, some member of the family 
would hold out a hand to be kissed, not only the Master and Mistress, but 
the children too, all but Joseph, who found himself snatching back his hand 
every time it was sought. He did not know why, but he would not allow it, 
even though it appeared to be a perfectly natural kind of obeisance within 
the context of the scene. To his surprise his father was angry at his refusal 
to be greeted in this way, and said something harsh to him, and glared. 
Even while he dreamed Joseph knew that there was something wrong with 
that, for it had never been his father’s way to speak so harshly to him. 

Then the dream faded and was followed by others, more discordant and 
fragmentary than that one, a jumble of disturbing images and pointless 
conversations and journeys down long passageways, and then, suddenly, 
many hours later, he awoke and was bewildered to find himself lying in a 
shelter made of leafy boughs with the dark sterry vault of the night above 
him, close and heavy. It was a moment before he remembered where he was, 
and why. He had slept past simdown and on into evening. 

The long afternoon’s sleep seemed to have cleared Joseph’s mind of many 
of its fears and doubts. He felt ready to move along, to do whatever might 
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be needful to reach his distant home, to walk all the way to Helikis if that 
was what he had to do. No harm would come to him, of that he was cer- 
tain — ^not because he was a Master of the highest rank, which would cormt 
for nothing in this hostile wilderness, but because he was quick-witted and 
resourcefiil and well fitted by nature and training to deal with whatever 
challenges might await him. 

Though night had arrived, he said the morning prayers. That was per- 
missible, wasn’t it? He had just awakened, after all. For him, with day and 
night now reversed, it was the beginning of a new day. Then he foxmd a pond 
nearby, stripped and washed himself thoroughly in the cold water, trying to 
scrub away the stiffness that the long hours lying on the ground had 
caused, and washed his clothing as well. 

While Joseph waited for his clothes to dry he tried yet again to make com- 
binant contact with his father, and once more failed. He had no doubt now 
that the rebels had managed to damage the worldwide communications sys- 
tem and that he was not going to be able to get any message through to the 
people of House Keilloran or anyone else. I might just as well throw the 
combinant away, he thought, although he could not bring himself to do it. 

Then he gathered some stubby twigs from the forest floor, arranged them 
in three small cairns, and offered the words that were due the souls of Bal- 
bus, Anceph, and Rollin. That was his responsibility: he had not been able 
to give their bodies a proper burial, but he must at least do what had to be 
done to send their souls on their way. They were of Master stock, after all, 
subordinate in rank but still in a certain sense his kin. And, since they had 
been good servants, loyal and true to him, the task now fell to him to look 
after their wandering spirits. He should have done it before going to sleep, 
he knew, but he had been too tired, too confused, to think of it then. As 
Joseph finished the third of the three sets of prayers, the ones for Balbus, 
he was swept for a moment by a powerful sense of loneliness and loss, for 
Balbus had been a dear man and a wise teacher and Joseph had expected 
him to go on guiding him imtil he had passed the threshold of adulthood. 
One did not look primarily to one’s father for guidance of that sort; one 
looked to one’s tutor. Now Balbus was gone, and Joseph was alone not mere- 
ly in this forest but, in a manner of speaking, in the world as well. It was not 
quite the same as losing one’s father, or one’s mother, for that matter, but it 
was a stunning blow all the same. 

The moment passed quickly, though. Balbus had equipped him to deal with 
losses of all sorts, even the loss of Balbus himself. He stood for a time above 
the three cairns, remembering little things about Balbus and Anceph and 
Rolhn, a turn of phrase or a way of grinning or how they moved when com- 
ing into a room, imtil he had fix^ them forever in his mind as he had known 
them ahve, and not as he had seen them lying bloodied in that courtyard. 

Afterward Joseph finished the last of the meat and wine, tucking the 
roimd-bellied flask back in his pack to use as a vessel for carrying water 
thereafter, and set out into the night, checking his compass often to make 
certain that he was continuing on a southward path in the darkness. He 
picked his way warily through this dark loamy-smelling wilderness of un- 
even ground, watching out for straggling roots and sudden dechvities, lis- 
tening for the hissing or clacking of some watchful hostile beast, and prod- 
ding with his stick at the thicker patches of soft, rotting leaves before 
venturing out on them. The leg that he seemed to have injured unawares 
had stiffened while he slept, and gave him increasing trouble: he feared 
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reinjuring it with a careless step. Sometimes he saw glowing yellow eyes 
studying him from a branch high overhead, or contemplating him from the 
safety of a lofty boulder, and he stared boldly back to show that he was un- 
afraid. He wondered, though, whether he should be afraid. He had no notion 
of what sort of creatimes these might be. 

Aroimd midnight he heard the soimds of another highway ahead of him, 
and soon he saw the lights of moving traffic, once more crossing the route 
he must follow but this time passing from west to east rather than east to 
west. That seemed odd, so much traffic this late at night: he decided it must 
be another of the rebels’ mihtary convoys, and he approached the break in 
the forest with extreme caution, not wanting to blvmder forth into view and 
attract some passing rebel’s attention. 

But when he was close enough to see the road Joseph discovered that its 
traffic was no grim piuposeful convoy of roaring trucks, but a slow, muddled 
procession of humble peasant conveyances, farm tractors, open carts drawn 
by animals, flatbed wagons, pushcarts, wheelbarrows. Aboard them, or in 
some cases pulling or pushing them, was a desperate-looking raggle-taggle 
horde of Folkish refugees, people who had piled their household belongings 
and their domestic animals and an3fthing else they could take with them 
into this collection of improvised vehicles and were, plainly, fleeing as hur- 
riedly as they could from some horrifying catastrophe that was happening 
in the west. Perhaps that catastrophe was the work of the very convoy 
Joseph had encountered the day before. As Thustin had already demon- 
strated, not all the Folk of Getfen House were in sympathy with the rebel- 
lion, and Joseph begem now to suspect that at some of the Great Houses 
there covdd be as many Folkish victims of the uprising as there were Mas- 
ters — Folk striking out at other Folk. So what was going on, then, might be 
mere anarchy, rather than a clear-cut revolt of the xmderclass against its 
lords. And then a third possibility occurred to him: that the Masters in the 
west had already put the rebellion down, and were exacting a dread 
vengeance upon the Folk of their region, and these people were trying to es- 
cape their fuiy. He did not know which possibihty he found more fiightening. 

Joseph waited close to an hour for the refugees to finish going past. Then, 
when the last few stragglers had disappeared and the road was empty, he 
sprinted across, heedless of the protests of his aching leg, and plunged into 
the heavy tangle of brush on the other side. 

The hour was growing late, and he was starting to think about finding a 
safe nest in which to spend the upcoming day when he realized that some- 
one or something was following him. 

He was aware of it, first, as a seemingly random crashing or crunching in 
the underbrush to his rear. That was, he supposed, some animal or perhaps 
several, moving about on their nightly rounds. Since it was reasonable to 
expect the forest to be full of wild creatm^s, and since none of them had pre- 
sented any threat to him so far, he did not feel any great alarm. 

But then, when he halted at a swift little brook to refill his flask with 
fresh water, he noticed that the crashing soimds had ceased; and when he 
resumed his march, the sounds were resumed also. After ten minutes he 
stopped again, and the sounds stopped. He started, and immediately the 
sounds began again. A foraging animal would not behave that way. But 
these were not the sounds that any human who might be pursuing him 
would make, either, for no serious attempt at concealment weis being made. 
Something — something big, Joseph began to think, and probably not very 
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bright — ^was crashing bhthely through the underbrush behind him, tramp- 
ing along in his wake, matchmg him step for step, halting when he halted, 
starting up again when he started. 

He had nothing that could serve very well as a weapon: just his flimsy 
walking-stick, and the little cutting-tools in his utility case, which only a 
fool would try to use in hand-to-hand combat. But perhaps he would not 
need any weapon. The rhythmic pattern of the footsteps behind him — crash 
crash, crash crash, crash crash — made it seem more likely that his follower 
was a two-legged creature than some low-slung brutish beast of the forest. 
If there was any truth whatever to Thustin’s tale of there being an Indigene 
village down this way, he might well have entered its territory by now, and 
this might be a scout from that village, skulking along behind him to see 
what this human interloper might be up to. 

Joseph turned and stared back into the darkness of the forest through 
which he had just come. He was fairly sure that he could hear the soimd of 
breathing nearby: slow, heavy breathing. 

“Who’s there?” Joseph asked, saying it in the Indigene tongue. 

Silence. 

“I call for an answer,” Joseph said crisply, still using Indigene. He spoke 
with the unmistakable tone of a Master. Perhaps that was a mistake, he 
thought, but there was no helping it now. An Indigene would not care 
whelJier he was Master or Folk, anyway. 

But still no answer came. He coidd still hear the sound of hoarse breath- 
ing, though. No question about that, now. “I know you’re there,” said Joseph. “I 
call on you to identify yourself to me.” Only a Master would have spoken that 
way, and so, when the silence continued, he said it again in Master-speech, 
to underscore his rank. Then, for good measure, he repeated the words in 
Folkish. Silence. Silence. He might just as weU have caU^ out to the creature 
in the language of Old Earth, he realized. Joseph had studied that language 
under Balbus’s tutelage and after a fashion could actually speak a little of it. 

Then he remembered that there was a pocket torch in his utility case. He 
groped around for it, drew it out, and switched it on, putting it on widest beam. 

A looming massive noctambulo stood before him, no more than twenty 
feet away, blinking and gaping in the light. 

“So you’re what’s been following me,” Joseph said. He spoke in Indigene. 
He knew that in his home district that was a language noctambulos were 
capable of understanding. “Well, hello, there.” One did not fear noctambulos, 
at least not those of Helikis. They were huge and potentially could do great 
damage as they blimdered about, but they were innately harmless. “What 
is it you want with me, will you tell me?” 

The noctambulo simply stared at him, slowly opening and closing its long 
rubbery beak in the silly way that noctambulos had. The creature was gi- 
gantic, eight feet tall, maybe nine, with a narrow spindling head, thick hud- 
dled shoulders, enormously long arms that culminated in vast paddle- 
shaped outward-turned hands. Its close-set red eyes, glistening like poUshed 
garnets in the diffuse light of Joseph’s torch, were saucer-sized. Its body was 
covered with broad, leathery pinkish-yellow scales. The noctambulos of He- 
likis were a darker color, almost blue. A regional difference, Joseph thought. 
Perhaps this was even a different species, though obviously closely related. 

“Well?” Joseph said. “Will you speak to me? My name is Joseph Master Keil- 
loran,” he said. “Who are you?” And, into the continuing silence: “I know you 
can understand me. Speak to me. I won’t harm you. See? I have no weapons.” 
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“The light — ” said the noctambulo. “In my eyes — Its voice soimded rusty. It 
was the clanking sound of a machine that had not been used for many years. 

“Is that it,” Joseph said. “How’s this, then?” He lowered the beam, turning 
it at £m angle so he could continue to see the noctambulo without blinding 
it. The great shambling being flapped its loose-jointed wrists in what might 
have b^n a gesture of gratitude. 

The noctambulos of Helikis were stupid creatures, just barely across the 
threshold of intelligence, and there was no reason to think that those of 
Manza were any cleverer. But they had to be treated as something more 
than mere animals. They were capable of speaking Indigene, however poor- 
ly and inarticulately, and they had some sort of language of their own be- 
sides. And they had definite self-awareness, undeniable consciousnesses. 
Two apiece, indeed, for noctamb\ilos, as their name imphed, were creatiues 
that prowled by night, but also remained active dining their daytime sleep 
periods, and, insofar as Joseph understood it, had secondary identities and 
personalities that came into operation by day while the primary identity 
that inhabited their brains was sleeping. How much communication existed 
between the day and night identities of each noctambulo was something 
that no one had been clearly able to determine. 

Intelligence had developed differently on Homeworld than it had on 
Earth; instead of one dominant species that had subjugated all others, 
Homeworld had several sorts of native races that qualified as intelhgent, 
each of which had a language and the abihty to form abstract concepts and 
even art of a kind, and the members of which had distinct individual identi- 
ties. The race known as Indigenes, though they were more nearly humanoid 
in appearance than any of the others and were undoubtedly the most intel- 
ligent, had never shown any impulse toward dominance whatsoever, so that 
they could not really be regarded as the species that had ruled this world 
before the first humans came. No one had i^ed this world, which had made 
it much easier for the firstcomers, the humans now known as the Folk, to 
t£ike possession of it. And, since the Folk had been lulled to placidity after 
having Uved here so long without any hint of challenge fi-om the native life- 
forms, that had perhaps made it such an easy matter for the second wave of 
humans, the conquering Masters, to reduce them to a subordinate position. 

Since the noctambulo did not seem to want to explain why it had been fol- 
lowing Joseph through the woods, perhaps did not even know itself Joseph 
let the point pass. He told the creature, speaking slowly and carefully in In- 
digene, that he was a solitary traveler searching for a nearby village of In- 
digenes where he hoped to take refuge finm trouble among his own people. 

The noctambulo replied — thickly, almost incoherently — ^that it would do 
what it could to help. 

There was something dreamlike about conducting a conversation with a 
noctambulo, but Joseph was glad enough for company of any sort after the 
unaccustomed sohtude of his sojourn in the forest. He could not remember 
when he had last been alone for so long; there had always been one of his 
servants around, or his brothers or his sisters. 

They went on their way, the noctambulo in the lead. Joseph had no idea 
why the creature had been following him through the forest. Probably, he 
thought, he would never find out. Perhaps it had had no reason at all, sim- 
ply had fallen in behind the wayfarer in a foohsh automatic way. It made lit- 
tle difference. 

Before long Joseph felt hunger coming over him. The provisions that 
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Thustin had given him were all gone now. AU he had was the water in his 
flask. Finishing the last of the meat a few hours before, he had not paused 
to consider what he would do for meals thereafter on his journey, for he had 
never had to think about such a thing before. But he thought about it now. 
In the tales he had read about lone wandering castaways, they had always 
lived on roots and berries in the forest, or killed small animals with well- 
aimed rocks. Joseph had no way of knowing how to distinguish the edible 
roots or berries from the poisonous ones, though, and there did not seem to 
be any fruit on the trees and shrubs around here anyway at this time of 
year. As for killing wild animals by throwing rocks at them, that seemed to 
be something that was possible only in boys’ storybooks. 

He had to eat something, though. He wondered what he was going to do. 
From minute to minute the pangs increased in intensity. He had always had 
a hearty appetite. And in the short while since his escape from Getfen 
House he had called mightily on his body’s reserves of strength. 

It did not occur to him to ^scuss the problem with the noctambulo. After 
a couple of hours, however, they came to another small brook, and, since these 
little forest streams were becoming less common as they proceeded south- 
ward, Joseph thought it would be wise to fill his flask once again, even though 
it was less than h^f empty. He did so, and knelt also for a deep drink direct- 
ly from the brook. Afterward he stayed in his crouching position for a few 
moments, enjoying the simple pleasure of resting here like this. The thought 
came to him of the clean warm bed in the guest quarters of Getfen House 
where he had been lying half asleep when the first soimds of the rebellion 
reached his ears, and of his own comfortable little apartment at home, his bed 
with its coverlet of purple and gold, his lopsided old chair, his well-stocked 
bookcase, his tile-bordered washbasin, the robust breakfast that was 
brought to his door by a servant every morning. All those things seemed like 
the stuff of dreams to him now. If only this were the dream, Joseph thought, 
and they were the reality into which he would at any moment awaken. 

Finally he looked up and noticed that the noctambulo had moved a short 
distance upstream from him and was grubbing about intently in the mud of 
the shore with its great scoop-like hands, prodding and poking in it, dredg- 
ing up large handfiils of mud that it turned over and over, inspecting them 
with almost comically deep attention. Joseph perceived that the noctambu- 
lo was pulling small many-legged creatures, crustaceans of some sort, from 
nests eight or nine inches down in the mud. It had found perhaps a dozen 
of them already, and, as Joseph watched, it scooped up a couple more, deftly 
giving them a quick pinch apiece to crack their necks and laying them cau'e- 
fully down beside the others. 

This went on until it had caught about twenty. It divided the little ani- 
mals into two approximately equal groups and shoved one of the piles to- 
ward Joseph, and said something in its thick-tongued, barely intelligible 
way that Joseph realized, after some thought, had been, “We eat now.” 

He was touched by the creature’s kindness in sharing its meal unasked 
with him. But he wondered how he was going to eat these things. Covertly 
he glanced across at the noctambulo, who had hunkered down at the edge of 
the stream and was taking up the little mud-crawlers one by one, carefully 
folding the edges of one big hand over them and squeezing in such a way as 
to split the homy shell and bring bright scarlet meat popping into view. It 
sucked each tender morsel free, tossed the now empty shell over its shoul- 
der into the brook, and went on to the next. 
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Joseph shuddered and fought back a spasm of nausea. The thought of eat- 
ing sudi a thing — raw, no less — disgusted him. It would be like eating insects. 

But it was clear to him that his choice lay between eating and starving. 
He knew what he would have said and done if his steward had brought him 
a tray of these crawlers one morning at Keilloran House. But this was not 
Keilloran House. Gingerly he picked up one of the mud-crawlers and tried 
to crack it open with his hand as he had seen the noctambulo do. The chiti- 
nous shell, though, was harder than he had expected. Even when he pushed 
inward with both hands he could not cause it to spUt. 

The noctambulo watched benignly, perhaps pityingly. But it did not offer 
to help. It went methodically on with its own me^. 

Joseph drew his knife from his utility case and by pimching down vigor- 
ously was able to cut a sht about an inch long into the crawlers shell. Tfiat 
gave him enough of a start so that he now could, by pressing from both ends 
with all his strength, extend the crack far enough to make the red flesh show. 

He stered down at it, quailing at the idea of actually putting this stuff in 
his mouth. Then, as a sudden wild burst of hunger overwhelmed him and 
obliterated all inhibition, he quickly lifted it and clamped his bps over the 
cracked shell and sucked the meat out, gulping it hurriedly down as if he 
could somehow avoid tasting it that way. 

He could not avoid tasting it. The flavor was musky and pxmgent, as pim- 
gent as anything he had ever tasted, a harsh spiky taste that cut right into 
his palate. It seemed to him that the crawler flesh had the taste of mud in it 
too, or of the clay that lay below the mud in the bed of the brook. He gagged 
on it. A powerful shudder ran through him and his stomach seemed to rise 
and leap about. But after a couple of hasty gulps of water the worst of the 
sensations quickly subsided, leaving a reasonably tolerable aftertaste, and 
he realized that that first mouthful of strange meat had somehow taken the 
hard edge from his hunger. Joseph cracked open a second crawler and ate it 
less timidly, and a third, and a fourth, imtil it began to seem almost unre- 
markable to be eating such things. He still hated the initial muddy taste, 
nor was there any sort of pleasure for him in the aftertaste, but this was, at 
least, a way of easing the gripings of hunger. When he had eaten six of the 
crawlers he decided that he had had enough and pushed the rest of the 
heap back toward the noctambulo, who gathered them up without comment 
and set about devouring them. 

A dozen or so mud-crawlers could not have been much of a meal for an en- 
tity the size of the noctambulo. Indeed, as the two of them went onward 
through the night, the big creature continued to gather food. It went about 
the task with considerable skill, too. Joseph watched with unforced admira- 
tion as the noctambulo unerringly sniffed out an underground burrow, laid 
it bare with a few quick scoops of its great paddle-shaped hands, and 
pounced with phenomenal speed on the frantic inhabitants, a colony of 
small long-nosed mammals with bright yellow eyes, perhaps of the same 
sort that Joseph had seen staring down at him the night before. It caught 
four, killing them efficiently, and laid them out in a row on the ground, once 
again dividing them in two groups and nudging one pair towa^ Joseph. 

Joseph stared at them, perplexed. The noctambulo had its face deep in the 
abdomen of one of the little beasts and was already happily gnawing away. 

That was something Joseph could not or at least would not do. He could 
flay them and butcher them, he supposed, but he drew the line, at least this 
early in his journey, at eating the raw and bloody meat of mammals. Grim- 
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ly he peeled the skin from the limbs of one of the long-nosed animals and 
then the other, and hacked away at the lean pink flesh along the fragile- 
looking bones until he had sliced off a fair-sized pile of meat. For the first 
time he deployed the firestarter from his utility case, using it to kindle a lit- 
tle blaze from twigs and dry leaves, and dangled one strip of meat after an- 
other into it from skewers until they were more or less cooked, or at any 
rate charred on the outside, though disagreeably moist within. Joseph ate 
them joylessly but without any great difficulty. The meat had little flavor; 
the effect was certainly that of eating meat, however stringy and drab in 
texture, but it made scaix:ely any impact on the tongue. Still, ^ere would be 
some nourishment here, or so he hoped. 

The noctambulo by this time had finished its meat and had excavated 
some thick crooked white tubers as a second course. These too it divided 
with Joseph, who began to push a skewer through one of them so he coidd 
hold it over the fire. 

“No,” said the noctambulo. “No fire. Do like this.” And bit off a beakful 
from one without troubling even to brush the crust of soil fi:x)m its sides. “Is 
good. You eat.” 

Joseph fastidiously cleaned the dirt from the tuber as well as he could 
and took a wary bite. To his surprise the taste was superb. The tuber’s soft 
pulp was fragrant and fruity, and it detonated a complex mixture of re- 
sponses in his mouth, all of them pleasing — a sugary sweetness, with an in- 
teresting winy tartness just behind it, and then a warm, starchy glow. It 
seemed a perfect antidote to the nastiness of the mud-crawler flesh and the 
insipidity of the meat of the burrowers. In great delight Joseph finished one 
tuber and then a second, and was reaching for a third when the noctambu- 
lo intervened. “Is too much,” it said. “Take with. You eat later.” The saucer 
eyes seemed to be giving him a sternly protective look. It was almost like 
having Balbus back in a bizarrely altered form. 

Soon it would be morning. Joseph began to feel a little sleepy. He had 
adapted swiftly to this new regime of marching by night and sleeping by 
day. But the fo^, and particularly the tubers, had given him a fresh access 
of strength. He marched on stea^ly behind the noctambulo through a re- 
gion that seemed much hillier and rockier than the terrain they had just 
traversed, and not quite as thickly vegetated, until, as the full blaze of day- 
light descended on the forest, the noctambulo halted suddenly and said, 
looking down at him from its great height, “Sleep now.” 

It was referring to itself, evidently, not to Joseph. And he watched sleep 
come over it. The noctambulo remained standing, but between one moment 
and the next something had changed. The noctambulo had little ability, so 
far as Joseph could detect, to register alterations in facial expression, and 
yet the glint in its huge eyes seemed somehow harder now, and it held its 
beak tightly closed instead of drooping ajar as it usually did, and the taper- 
ing head appeared to be tilted now at an odd quizzical angle. 

After a moment Joseph remembered: da)ftime brought a consciousness 
shift for noctambulos. The nighttime self had gone to sleep and the da5ftime 
personality now was operating the huge body. In the hours just ahead, 
Joseph realized, he would essentially be dealing with a different noctambulo. 

“My name is Joseph Master Keilloran,” he felt obliged to announce to it. “I 
am a traveler who has come here from a far-off place. Your night-self has 
been guiding me through the forest to the nearest village of Indigenes.” 

The noctambulo made no response: did not, in fact, seem to comprehend 
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anything Joseph had said, did not react in any way. Very likely it had no 
recollection of anything its other self had been doing in the night just past. 
It might not even have a very good understanding of the Indigene language. 
Or perhaps it was searching through the memories of the nighttime self to 
discover why it foimd itself in the company of this unfamiliar being. 

“It is nearly my sleeping-time now,” Joseph continued. “I must stop here 
and rest. Do you imderstand me?” 

No immediate answer was forthcoming. The noctambiolo continued to stare. 

Then it said, brusquely, dispassionately, “You come,” and strode off 
through the forest. 

Unwilling to lose his guide, Joseph followed, though he would rather have 
been searching for a sheltered place in which to spend the daylight hours. 
The noctambulo did not look back, nor did it accommodate its pace to 
Joseph’s. It might not be guiding Joseph at all any longer, Joseph realized. 
For an hoim or more he forced himself onward, keeping pace with the noc- 
tambulo with difficulty, and then he knew he must stop and rest, even if 
that meant that the daytime noctambulo would go on without him and dis- 
appear while he slept, ^^en another stream appeared, the first he had seen 
in a long while, Joseph halted and drank and made camp for himself be- 
neath a bower of slender trees joined overhead by a dense tangle of aerial 
vines. The noctambulo did not halt. Joseph watched it vanish into the dis- 
tance on the far side of the stream. 

There was nothing he could do about that. He ate one of his remaining tu- 
bers, made another fruitless attempt to use his combinant, offered up the 
appropriate prayers for bedtime, and settled down for sleep. The ground 
was rougher and rockier than it looked and it was not easy to find a com- 
fortable position, and the leg that had given him trouble on and off during 
the mardi was throbbing again from ankle to knee. For hours, it seemed, he 
could not get to sleep despite his weariness. But somewhere along the way 
it must have happened, for a dream came to him in which he and his sister 
Cailin had been bathing in a mountain lake and he had gone ashore first 
and mischievously taken her clothes away with him; and then he opened his 
eyes and saw that night had begun to fall, and that the noctambulo was 
standing above him, patiently watching. 

Was this his noctambulo, or the unfriendly daytime self, or a different 
noctambulo altogether? He could not tell. 

But evidently it was his, for the ungainly creature not only had come back 
to him but had solicitously set out an array of food beside the stream-bank: 
a little heap of mud-crawlers, and two dead animzds the size of smedl dogs 
with red fur marked with silveiy stripes and short, powerful-looking limbs, 
and, what was rather more allming, a goodly stack of the delicious white tu- 
bers. Joseph said morning prayers and washed in the stream and went 
about the task of building a fire. He was beginning to settle into the rh5dhm 
of this forest life, he saw. 

“Are we very far from the Indigene village now?” he asked the noctambu- 
lo, when they had resumed their journey. 

The noctambulo offered no response. Perhaps it had not understood. 
Joseph asked again, again to no avail. He realiz^ that the noctambulo had 
never actually said it knew where the Indigene village was, or even that 
such a village existed anywhere in this region, but only that it would do 
what it could to help Joseph. How much faith, he wondered, should he place 
in Thustin’s statement that an Indigene village lay just beyond the forest? 
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Thustin had also said that she herself had never gone beyond the bound- 
aries of the domain of House Getfen. And in any case the village, if indeed 
there was one, might be off in some other direction entirely from the one 
Joseph and the noctambulo had taken. 

But he had no choice, he knew, except to continue along this path and 
hope for the best. Three more days passed in this way. He felt himself growing 
tougher, harder, leaner all the time. The noctambulo provided food for them 
both, forest food, httle gray scuttering animals that it caught with amazing 
agUity, bright-plumaged birds that it snatched astonishingly out of mid-air 
as they fluttered by, odd gnarled roots and tubers, the occasional batch of 
mud-crawlers. Joseph began to grow inured to the strangeness and frequent 
impleasantness of what was given him to eat. He accepted whatever came his 
way. So long as it did not actually make him ill, he thought, he would regard 
it as useful nutriment. He knew that he must replenish his vitality daily, us- 
ing any means at hand, or he would never survive the rigors of this march. 

He began to grow a beard. It was only about a year since Joseph had first 
begun shaving, and he had never liked doing it. It was no longer the custom 
for Masters to be bearded, not since his grandfather’s time, but that hardly 
mattered to him under the present circumstances. The beard came in soft 
and furry and sparse at first, but soon it became bristly, like a man’s beard. 
He did not think of himself as a man, not yet. But he suspected darkly that 
he might well become one before this journey had reached its end. 

The nature of the forest was changing again. There was no longer any 
regularity to the forest floor it was riven everywhere by ravines and gulhes 
and uptlmist hillocks of rock, so that Joseph and the noctambulo were forev- 
er climbing up one httle slope and down another. Sometimes Joseph found 
himself panting from the effort. The trees were different, too, much larger 
than the ones in the woods behind them, and set much farther apart. From 
their multitude of branches sprouted a myriad of tiny gleaming needles of a 
metalhc blue-green color, which they shed copiously with every good gust of 
wind. Thus a constant rainfall of ne^es came drifting through tiie air, tum- 
bling down to form a thick layer of fine, treacherously slippery duff under foot. 

Early one morning, just after the noctambulo had made the shift from the 
night-self to the day-self, Joseph stumbled over a concealed rock in a patch 
of that duff and began to topple. In an effort to regain his balance he took 
three wild lurching steps forward, but on the third of them he placed his left 
foot unknowingly on the smooth, flat upper surface of yet another hidden 
rock, shpped, felt the already weakened ankle giving way. He flimg his arms 
out in a desperate attempt to stabihze himself, but it was no use: he skid- 
ded, pivoted, twisted in mid-air, landed heavily on his right elbow with his 
left leg bent sharply backward and crumpled up beneath his body. 

The pEiin was incredible. He had never felt anything like it. 

The first jolt came from his elbow, but that was obliterated an instant lat- 
er by the uproar emanating from his leg. For the next few moments all he 
could do was lie there, heilf dazed, and let it go rippling up and down his en- 
tire left side. It felt as though streams of molten met^ were nmning along 
his leg through tracks in his flesh. Then the effects went radiating out to all 
parts of his body. There was a stabbing sensation in his chest; his heart 
poimded terrifyingly; his vision grew blurred; he felt a strange tingling in 
his toes and fingers. Even his jaws began to ache. Simply drawing breath 
seemed to require conscious effort. The whole upper part of his body was 
trembling imcontrollably. 
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Gradually the initial shock abated. He caught his breath; he damped down 
the trembling. With great care Joseph levered himself upward, pushing 
against the ground with his hand, delicately raising his left hip so that he 
could unfold the twisted leg that now was trapped beneath his right thigh. 

To his relief he was able to straighten it without enormous comphcations, 
though doing it was a slow and agonizing business. Gingerly he probed it 
with his fingertips. He had not broken any bones, so far as he was able to 
tell. But he knew that he had wrenched his knee very badly as he fell, and 
certainly there had been some sort of damage: tom hgaments, he supposed, 
or ruptured cartilages, or maybe the knee had been dislocated. Was that 
possible, he wonder^ — ^to dislocate your knee? It was hips or shoulders that 
you dislocated, not knees, right? He had watched his father once resetting 
the dislocated shoulder of a man of House Keilloran who had fallen from a 
hay-cart. Joseph thought that he understood the process; but if he had dis- 
located one of his own joints, how could he ever manage to reset it himself? 
Surely the noctambulo would be of no help. 

In fact, he realized, the noctambulo was nowhere to be seen. He called out 
to it, but only the echo of his own voice returned to him. Of course: at the 
time of the accident it was the day-self, with whom Joseph had not estab- 
Ushed an3fthing more than the most perfunctory relationship, that had been 
accompanying him. Uncaring or unaware, the big creature had simply gone 
shuffling onward through the woods when Joseph fell. 

Joseph lay still for a long while, assessing the likelihood that he would be 
able to get to his feet xmaided. He was growing used to the pain, the way he 
had grown used to the taste of mud-crawlers. The first horrendous angmsh 
had faded now and there was only a steady hot throb. But when he tried to 
rise, even the smallest movement sent startling tremors through the in- 
jured leg. 

Well, it was about time for sleep, anyway. Perhaps by the time he awoke the 
pain would have diminished, or the noctambulo would have returned, or both. 

He closed his eyes and tried not to think about the fiery bulletins coming 
from his injured leg. Eventually he dropped into a fitful, uncertain sleep. 

When he woke night had come and the noctambulo was back, having once 
again brought food. Joseph beckoned to him. “I have hurt myself,” he said. 
“Hold out your hand to me.” He had to say it two or three more times, but at 
length the noctambulo imderstood, and stooped down to extend one great 
dangling arm. Joseph clutched the noctambulo’s wrist and pulled himself 
upward. He had just reached an upright position when the noctambulo, as 
though deciding its services were no longer needed, began to move away. 
Joseph swayed and tottered, but stayed on his feet, though he dared not put 
Emy but the lightest pressure on the left leg. His walking-stick lay nearby; 
he hobbled over to it and gathered it gratefully into his hand. 

When they resumed their march after eating Joseph discovered that he 
was able to walk, after a fashion, although his knee was beginning to swell 
now and the pain, though it continued to lessen, was still considerable. He 
thought he might be becoming feverish, too. He limped along behind the noc- 
tambulo, wishing the gigantic thing would simply pick him up and carry him 
on its shoulder. But it did not occur to the noctambulo to do any such thdng — 
it seemed entirely unaware that Joseph was operating under any handicap — 
and Joseph would not ask it. So he went limping on, sometimes falling far be- 
hind his huge companion and having to struggle in order to keep it in view. 
Several times he lost sight of it completely and managed to proceed only by 
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following the noctambulo’s trail through the duff Then at last the duff gave 
out and Joseph, alone again, could not guess which way to go. 

He halted and waited. He barely had the strength to go any farther just 
now, anyway. Either the noctambulo would come back or it would not, but 
either way Joseph needed to pause here until he felt ready to go on. 

Then after a time he saw the noctambulo reappearing up ahead, haloed 
in the double shadow of the light from the two moons that were in the sky 
this night, great bright ruddy Sanivark high overhead with the littlest one, 
white-faced Mebriel, in its wake. There was a phosphorescent orange lichen 
here too, long flat sheets of it clinging to the limbs of the nearby trees like 
shrouds, casting a ghostly purple glow. 

“Not stop here,” the creature said, making a loose, swinging gestime with 
its arms. “Village over there.” 

Village? By this time Joseph had given up all hope of the village’s existence. 

The noctambulo tinned again and went off in the direction from which it 
had just come. After a dozen steps or so it turned and plainly signaled to 
Joseph to follow along. Though he was at the edge of exhaustion, Joseph 
forced himself to go on. They descended a sloping plateau where the only 
vegetation was low sprawling shrubbery, as though they really had reached 
the far side of the forest at last, and then Joseph saw, clearly limned in the 
moonlight, row upon row of slender conical structures of familiar shape set 
close together in the field just before him, each one right up against the 
next, and he knew beyond doubt that he had finally come to the Indigene 
village that he had sought so long. 

A wave of dizziness came over him in that same moment. Joseph could 
not tell whether it was bom of relief or fatigue, or both. He knew that he 
had just about reached the end of his endurance. The pain in his leg was ex- 
cmciating. He gripped his staff with both hands, leaned forward, fought to 
remain standing. Adler that everything took on a kind of red hallucinatory 
nimbus and he became imcertain of events for a while. Misty figures floated 
in the air before him, and at times he thought he heard his father’s voice, or 
his sister’s. When things were somewhat clear again he reahzed that he was 
lying atop a pile of furs within one of the Indigene houses, with a little ring 
of Indigenes sitting facing him in a circle, staring at him solemnly and with 
what appeared to be a show of deep interest. 

“This will help your trouble,” a voice said, and one of the Indigenes hand- 
ed him a cluster of green, succulent stems. One of their healing herbs, 
Joseph assumed. According to his father, the Indigenes had an extensive 
pharmacopoeia of herbal remedies, and many of them were said to be of 
great merit. Joseph took the stems without hesitation. 'They were full of a 
juice that stung his lips and tongue, but not in any unpleasant way. Almost 
at once, so it seemed, he felt his fever lessening and the turmoil in his dam- 
aged leg beginning to abate a httle. 

He had been inside an Indigene house only once before. There was a set- 
tlement of Indigenes just at the border of the Keilloran lands, and his father 
had taken him to visit them when he was ten. The strange claustrophobic 
architecture, the thick, rough-surfaced mud-wattle walls tapering to a nar- 
row point high overhead, the elaborate crosshatched planking of the floors, 
the slitlike windows that admitted only enough light to create a shadowy 
gloom, had made a deep impression on him. It was all much the same here, 
down to the odd sickroom sweetness, something hke the odor of boiled milk, 
of the stagnant air. 
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Indigenes were found everywhere on Homeworld, though their aggregate 
population was not large, and apparently never had been, even in the years 
before the arrival of the first human settlers. They lived in small scattered 
villages in the forested regions that were not utilized by humans and also 
at the periphery of the settled regions, and no fnction existed between them 
and the humans who had come to occupy their planet. There was scarcely 
any interaction between humans and Indigenes at all. They were gentle 
creatures who kept apart fix)m humans as much as possible, coming and go- 
ing as they pleased but generally staying on the lands that were universal- 
ly consider^ to be theirs. Quietly they went about their Indigenous busi- 
ness, whatever that might be, without ever betraying the slightest sign of 
resentment or dismay that their world had been invaded not once but twice 
by strangers fi'om the stars — first the easy-going villagers today known as 
the Folk and then, much later, the turbulent, more intense people whom the 
Folk had come to accept under the name and authority of Masters. Whether 
the Indigenes saw the Masters as masters too was something that Joseph 
did not know. Perhaps no one did. Balbus had hinted that they had a phi- 
losophy of deep indifference to all outside power. But he had never elabo- 
rated on that, and now Balbus was dead. 

Joseph was aware that some Masters of scholarly leanings took a special 
interest in these people. His father was among that group. He collected 
their artifacts, their mysterious little sculptures and somber ceramic ves- 
sels, and supposedly, so said Balbus, he had made a study at one time of 
those profoimd philosophical behefs of theirs. Joseph had no idea what those 
beliefs might be. His father had never discussed them with him in detail, any 
more than Balbus had. It was his impression that his father’s interest in In- 
digenes was in no way reciprocated by the Indigenes themselves: on that one 
visit to the village near House Keilloran they had seemed as indifierent to his 
presence and Joseph’s among them as the day-noctambulo had been when 
they were in the forest together. When Joseph’s father made inquiries about 
certain Indigene artifacts that he had hoped to acquire they replied in sub- 
dued monotones, saying as little as necessaiy and never volimteering any- 
thing that was not a direct response to something Joseph’s father had asked. 

But perhaps they had felt intimidated by the presence among them of the 
powerfiil Martin Master Keilloran of House Keilloran, or else the Indigenes 
of the north were of another sort of temperament from those of Helikis. 
Joseph sensed no indifference here. These people had offered him a medi- 
cine for his leg, unasked. Their intent stares seemed to be the sign of real 
curiosity about him. Though he could not say why, Joseph did not feel in the 
slightest way like an intruder here. It was more like being a guest. 

He returned their stares with curiosity of his own. They were strangely 
handsome people, though distinctly alien of form, with long, tubular heads 
that were flattened fore and aft, fleshy throats that pouted out in flamboyant 
extension in moments of excitement. Their eyes were little slits protected by 
bony arches that seemed almost like goggles, with peeps of scarlet showing 
through, the same vivid color as the eyes of noctambulos. Those red eyes were 
a clue: perhaps these races had been cousins somewhere far back on the evo- 
lutionary track, Joseph thought. And they walked upright, as noctambulos 
did. But the Indigenes were much smaller and slighter than noctambulos in 
build, closer to humans in general dimension. They had narrow ropy limbs 
that looked as though they had no muscular strength at all, though they could 
muster startling tensile force when needed: Joseph had seen Indigenes lift 
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bundles of faggots that would break the back of a sturdy Folker. Their skins 
were a dull bronze, waxy-looking, with imsettling orange highh^ts glowing 
through. Their feet were splayed, long-toed. Their double-joint^ seven-fin- 
gered hands were similarly rangy and pUant. Males and females looked iden- 
tical to human eyes, although, Joseph supposed, not to other Indigenes. 

The Indigenes sitting by his bedside, who were eight or nine in nimiber, in- 
terrogated him, wanting to know who he was, where he was going. No one of 
them seemed to be in a position of leadership. Nor was there any special or- 
der in the way they questioned him. One woiild ask, and they would listen to 
his reply, and then another elsewhere in the group would ask something else. 

The dialect they spoke was somewhat different from the version of Indi- 
gene that Joseph knew, hut he had no particular difficulty understanding it 
or in shaping his own responses so that the pronunciation was closer to 
what seemed to be the norm here. He had studied the Indigene language 
since early childhood. It was something that all Masters were expected to 
learn, as a matter of courtesy toward the original inhabitants of the planet. 
You grew up speaking Folkish too — that was only common sense, in a world 
where nine humans out of ten were of the Folk — and of course the Masters 
had a language of their own, the language of the Great Houses. So every 
Master was trilingual. It had been Balbus’s idea that Joseph study the lan- 
guage of Old Earth, also: an extra httle scholarly fillip. It was ancestral to 
Master, and, so said Balbus, the more deeply versed you were in the ancient 
language, the better command you would have of the modem one. Joseph 
had not yet had time to discover whether that was so. 

He thought it would be obvious to these Indigenes that he was a Master, 
but he made a point of telling them anyway. It produced no discernible re- 
action. He explained that he was the eldest son of Martin Master Keilloran 
of House Keilloran, who was one of the great men of the southern continent. 
That too seemed to leave them unmoved. “I was sent north to spend the 
summer with my kinsmen at House Getfen,” he said. “It is ovu" custom for 
the eldest son of eveiy Great House to visit some distant House for a time 
just before he comes of age.” 

“There has been trouble at Getfen House,” one of the Indigenes said gravely. 

“Great trouble, yes. It was only by luck that I escaped.” Joseph could not 
bring himself to ask for details of the events at Getfen House. “I need to re- 
turn to my home now. I ask yovu” assistance in conveying me to the nearest 
Great House. The people there will be able to help me get home.” He was care- 
ful to use the suppUcatory tense: he was not really asking, he was simply sug- 
gesting. Indigenes did not make direct requests of each offier except imder the 
most unusual of circmnstances, let alone give each other orders: they merely 
indicated the existence of a need and awaited a confirmation that the need 
would be met. Whenever a human, even a Master, had reason to make a re- 
quest of an Indigene, the same grammatical nicety was observed, not just be- 
cause it was simple pohteness to do so but because the Indigene ordinarily 
would not respond to, and perhaps would not even comprehend, anything 
that was couched in the mode reserved for a direct order. “Will you do that?” 
he asked. “I imderstand the closest Great House is House Ludbrek.” 

“That is correct. Master Joseph.” 

“Then that is where I must go.” 

“We will take you there,” said another of the Indigenes. “But first you 
must rest and heal.” 

“Yes. Yes. I understand that.” 
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They brought him food, a thick dark porridge and some stewed shredded 
meat that tasted like illimani and a cluster of small, juity red berries: sim- 
ple coimtry stuff but a great improvement over raw mud-crawlers and half- 
cooked roots. Joseph’s father had a serious interest in fine food and wine, 
but Joseph himself, who had been growing swiftly over the past year and a 
half, had up until now generally been more concerned with the quantity of 
the food he ate than with its quality. 

So he fell with great avidity upon the tray of Indigene food, but was sur- 
prised to find he could not eat very much of it despite the intensity of his ap- 
petite. The fever was returning, he realized. His head had begun to ache, his 
skin felt hot and dry to his own touch, his throat was constricted. He asked 
for and received a few more of the green succulent stems, which provided 
the same short-term relief as before, and then the Indigenes left him and he 
settled back on his bed of furs to get some sleep. The fhrs had a sour, tangy, 
insistent odor that he did not like, nor did he care for the impleasant milky 
sweetness of the air itself in here, but despite those distractions he fell 
quickly into a deep, welcome sleep. 

When he opened his eyes again daylight was coming through the slits in 
the walls. It had been late at night when he arrived here, practically morn- 
ing; he wondered whether he had slept through an entire day and a night, 
and this was the second morning. Probably so. And just as well, he thought, 
considering the fragmentary nature of the sleep he had had in the forest. 

For the first time since his arrival he thought of the noctambulo who had 
been his guide in the wilderness. He asked the Indigenes about it, but the 
only answer he got was a gesture of crossed arms, the Indigene equivalent 
of a shrug. The Indigenes knew nothing of the noctambulo. Perhaps they 
had not even noticed its presence, and it had simply wandered off after de- 
livering him. Joseph realized that from first to last he had understood noth- 
ing of the noctambulo’s purposes and motives, if it had any. It had tracked 
him, it had fed him, it had brought him here, and now it was gone, and he 
never would know anything more. 

The fever did not seem to be much of a problem this morning. It was eas- 
ier for him to eat than before. Afterward he asked one of the Indigenes to 
help him rise. The Indigene extended one loose-jointed ropy arm and drew 
him to his feet, raising him in one smooth motion as though Joseph had no 
weight at all. 

He learned on his walking-stick and inspected himself His left leg was 
pinple and black with bruises and terribly swollen from mid-thigh to ankle. 
Even his toes seemed puffy. The leg looked grotesque, ghastly, a limb that 
belonged to a creatime of another species entirely. Little arrows of pain tra- 
versed its length. Simply looking at the leg made it hurt. 

Cautiously Joseph tried putting some weight on his foot, the merest bit of 
experimental pressure. That was a mistake. He touched just the tips of his 
toes to the floor and winced as an immediate stem warning came rocketing 
up toward his brain: Stop! Don’t! All right, he told himself. A bad idea. He 
would have to wait a little longer. How long would healing take, though? 
Three days? A week? A month? He had to get on his way. They woxild be 
worried sick about hi m at home. Surely word had reached Helikis by now of 
the uprising in the north. The interruption in combinant communication 
alone would be indication enough that something was wrong. 

He was confident that once he reached Ludbrek House he would be able 
to send some sort of message to his family, even if the Ludbreks coiald not 
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arrange transportation to Helikis for him right away, because of the present 
troubles. But first he had to get to Ludbrek House. Joseph could not guess 
how far from here that might be. The Great Houses of Helikis were set at 
considerable distances from one another, and probably that was true up 
here, too. Still, it should be no more than three days’ journey, or four by 
wagon. Unless these Indigenes had more interest in the machines of the 
Masters than those of the Southland did, they would not have cars or trucks 
of any sort, but they should, at least, have wagons, drawn by teams of ban- 
dars or more likely, he supposed, yaramirs, that could get them there. He 
would inquire about that later in the day. But also he had to recover to a 
point where he would be able to withstand the rigors of the journey. 

Joseph hunted through the utility case to see if it contained me^cines of 
any sort, something to control fever, or to reduce inflammation. There did 
not seem to be. An odd omission, he thought. He did find a couple of small 
devices that perhaps were medical instruments: one that looked as if it 
could be used for stitching up minor wounds, and another that apparently 
provided a way of testing water for bacterial contamination. Neither of 
those, though, would do him any good at present. 

He asked for and got more of the succulent herb. That eased things a lit- 
tle. Then, when it occurred to him that bandaging his leg might speed the 
process of healing, he suggested to one of the Indigenes who seemed to be in 
virtually constant attendance on him that it would be helpful if the Indi- 
gene were to bring him a bolt or two of the light cottony fabric out of which 
they fashioned their own clothing. 

“I will do that,” the Indigene rephed. 

But there was a problem. The leg was so stiff and swollen that he could 
not flex it. There was no way Joseph could reach down as far as his ankle to 
do the wrapping himself 

“What is your name?” he said to the Indigene who had brought the cloth. It 
was time to start making an attempt to look upon these people as individuals. 

“I am Ulvas.” 

“Ulvas, I need your help in this,” Joseph said. As always, he employed the 
supphcatory tense. It was becoming quite natimal for h^ to frame his sen- 
tences that way, which Joseph took as a sign that he was not just translat- 
ing his thoughts from the Master tongue to Indigene, but actually thinking 
in the language of the Indigenes. 

“I will help you,” Ulvas replied, the customary response to almost any 
supplication. But the Indigene gave Joseph a look of unmistakable perplex- 
ity. “Is it that you wish to do something with the cloth? Then it is needful 
that you tell me what is it is that you wish me to do.” 

“To bind my leg,” Joseph said, gestiuing. “From here to here.” 

The Indigene did not seem to have any very clear concept of what binding 
Joseph’s leg would involve. On its first attempt it merely draped a useless 
loose shroud of cloth around his ankle. Carefully, using the most courteous 
mode of instruction he could find, Joseph explained that that was not what 
he had in mind. Other Indigenes gathered in the room. They murmured to 
one another. Ulvas tvmied away fi’om Joseph and consulted them. A lengthy 
discussion ensued, all of it too softly and swiftly spoken for Joseph to be able 
to follow. Then the Indigene began again, turning to Joseph for approval at 
every step of the way. This time it wound the cloth more tightly, beginning 
with the arch of Joseph’s foot, going around the ankle, up along his calf When- 
ever Ulvas allowed the binding to slacken, Joseph offered mild correction. 
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The whole group of Indigenes crowded around, staring with unusual 
wide-eyed intensity. Joseph had had httle experience in deciphering the fa- 
cial expressions of Indigenes, but it seemed quite apparent that they were 
watching as though something extraordinary were under way. 

From time to time during the process Joseph gasped as the tightening 
bandage, in the course of bringing things back into alignment, struck a lode 
of pain in the battered limb. But he knew that he was doing the right thing 
in having his leg bandaged like this. Immobilize the damned leg: that way, 
at least, he would not constantly be putting stress on the tom or twisted 
parts whenever he made the slightest movement, and it would begin to 
heal. Already he could feel the bandage’s beneficial effects. The thick bind- 
ing gripped and held his leg firmly, though not so firmly, he hoped, as to cut 
off circulation, just tightly enough to constrain it into the proper position. 

When the wrapping had reached as far as his knee, Joseph released the 
Indigene from its task and finished the job himself) winding the bandage 
upward and upward imtil it terminated at the fleshiest peut of his thigh. He 
fastened it there to keep it from unraveling and looked up in satisfaction. 
“That should do it, I think,” he said. 

The entire group of Indigenes was still staring at him in the same won- 
derstruck way. 

He wondered what could arouse such cirriosity in them. Was it the fact 
that his body was bare from the waist down? Very likely that was it. Joseph 
smiled. These people would never have had reason to see a naked hiaman 
before. This was something quite new to them. Having no external genitaha 
of their own, they must be fascinated by those strange organs dangling be- 
tween his legs. That had to be the explanation, he thought. It was hard to 
imagine that they would get so worked up over a simple thing like the ban- 
daging of a leg. 

But he was wrong. It was the bandage, not the unfamiliarities of his 
anatomy, that was the focus of their attention. 

He foimd that out a few hours later, after he had spent some time hob- 
bling about his room with the aid of his stick, and had had a midday meal of 
stewed vegetables and braised illimani meat brought to him. He was exper- 
imenting with the still useless combinant once again, his first attempt with 
it in days, when there came a sound of reed-flute music from the corridor, 
the breathy, toneless music that had some special significance for the Indi- 
genes, and then an Indigene of obvious grandeur and rank entered the 
room, a personage who very likely was the chieftain of the village, or per- 
haps the high priest, if they had such things as high priests. It was clad not 
in simple cotton robes but in a brightly painted leather cape and a knee- 
length leather skirt much bedecked with strings of seashells, and it carried 
itself with unusual dignity and majesty. Signaling to the musicians to be 
still, it looked toward Joseph and said, “I am the Ardardin. I give the visit- 
ing Master good greeting and grant him the favor of our village.” 

Ardardin was not a word in Joseph’s vocabulary, but he took it to be a ti- 
tle among these people. The Ardardin asked Joseph briefly about the upris- 
ing at Getfen House and his own flight through the forest. Then, indicating 
Joseph’s bandaged leg, it said, “Will that wrapping cause your injuries to 
heal more quickly?” 

“So I expect, yes.” 

“The matagava of the Masters is a powerful thing.” 

Matagava, Joseph knew, was a word that meant something like “magic,” 
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“supernatural power ”“spiritu£il force.” But he suspected that in this context 
it had other meanings, too: scientific skill, technical prowess. The Indigenes 
were known to have great respect for such abilities in that area as the hu- 
mans who lived on their world manifested — their technology, their engi- 
neering achievements, their capacity to fly through the air from continent 
to continent and through space from world to world. They did not seem to 
covet such powers themselves, not in the slightest, but they clearly admired 
them. And now he was being hailed as a person of great matagava himself 
Why, though, should a simple thing like bandaging an injured leg qualify as 
a display of matagava? Joseph wanted to protest fiiat the Ardardin did him 
too much honor. But he was feau-ful of giving offense, and said nothing. 

“Can you walk a short distance?” the Ardardin asked. “There is something 
I would like to show you nearby, if you will come.” 

Since he had already discovered that a certain amount of walking was, 
though difficult, not impossible for him, Joseph said that he would. He used 
his stick as a crutch, so that he would not have to touch his sore foot to the 
groimd. Two Indigenes, the one named Ulvas and another one, walked close 
beside him so that they could steady him if he began to fall. 

The Ardardin led Joseph along a spiral corridor that opened imexpected- 
ly into fresh air, and thence to a second building behind the one where he 
had been staying. Within its gloomy central hall were three Indigenes lying 
on fur mats. Joseph could see at first glance that all three were sick, that 
this must be an infirmary of some sort. 

“Will you examine them?” the Ardardin asked. 

The request took Joseph by siuprise. Examine them? Had they somehow 
decided that he must be a skilled physician, simply because he had been 
able to manage something as elementary as bandaging a sprained knee? 

But he could hardly retose the request. He look^ down at the trio of In- 
digenes. One, he saw, had a nasty ulcerated woxmd in its thigh, seemingly 
not deep but badly infected. Its forehead was bright with the glow of a high 
fever. Another had apparently broken its arm: no bone was showing, but the 
way the arm was bent argu^ for a fracture. There was nothing outwardly 
wrong with the third Indigene, but it held both its hands pressed tight 
against its abdomen, making what had to be an indication of severe pain. 

The Ardeu’din stared at Joseph in an unambiguously expectant way. Its 
fleshy throat-pouch was pouting in and out at great speed. Joseph felt 
mounting imeasiness. 

It began to occur to him that the medical techniques of the Indigenes 
might go no farther than the use of simple herbal remedies. Anything more 
complicated than the brewing of potions might be beyond them. Closing a 
wovmd, say, or setting a broken bone. Getting a pregnant woman through a 
difficult childbirth. And any kind of surgery, certainly. You needed very 
great matagava to perform such feats, greater matagava than had been 
granted to these people. 

And the human Masters had that kind of matagava, yes. With the greatest 
of ease they could perform feats that to the Indigenes must seem like miracles. 

Joseph knew that if his father were here right now, he would deal swiftly 
enough with the problems of these three — do something about the infected 
thigh, set the broken arm, arrive at an explanation of the third one’s pain 
and cope with its cause. At home he had many times seen Martin, in the 
course of his circuits around the estate, handle cases far more challenging 
than these seemed to be. His father’s matagava was a powerful thing, yes: 
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or, to put it another way, it was his father’s responsibility to look after the 
lives and welfare of all those who hved on the lands of House Keilloran and 
he accepted that responsibility fully, and so he had taken the trouble to 
learn at least certain basic techniques of medicine in order that he could 
meet an emergency in the fields. 

But Joseph was not the lord of House Keilloran, and he had had no for- 
mal medical training. He was only a boy of fifteen, who might one day in- 
herit his father’s title and his father’s responsibilities, and he was a long 
way just now from being prepared to imdertake any sort of adult tasks. Did 
the Ardardin not reahze how young he was? Probably not. Indigenes might 
be no better able to distinguish an adolescent human from an adult one 
than hiunans were when it came to distinguishing a male Indigene from a 
female one. The Ardardin perceived him as a human, that was ^1, and very 
likely as a full-grown one. His height and the new beard he had grown would 
help in fostering that belief. And humans had great matagava; this Joseph 
Master Keilloran who had come among them was a human; therefore — 

“Will you do it?” the Ardardin said, using not just the supplicatory tense but 
a form tiiat Joseph thought might be known to grammarians as the intensive 
supphcatory. The Indigene — ^the chieftain, the high priest — ^was begging him. 

He could not bear to disappoint them. He hated doing anything under 
false pretenses, and he did not want to arouse any false hopes, either. But 
he could not resist an abject plea, either. These people had willingly taken 
him in, and they had cared for him these two days past, and they had 
promised to transport him to Ludbrek House when he was strong enough 
to leave their village. Now they wanted something from him in return. And 
he did have at least some common-sense notions of first aid. There was no 
way he could refuse this request. 

“Can you raise them up a little higher?” he asked. “I’m not able to bend, 
because of my leg.” 

The Ardardin gestured, and several Indigenes piled up a tall stack of furs 
and placed the one with the woimd in its thigh on top. Bending forward a 
little, Joseph inspected the cut. It was three or four inches long, perhaps half 
an inch wide, fairly shallow. There was swelhng all aroimd, and reddening 
of the bronze-colored skin. Hesitantly Joseph placed his fingertips against 
the ragged edges of the opening. The texture of the alien skin was smooth, 
imyiel(fing, almost slippery, oddly unreal. A small sighing sound came from 
the Indigene at Joseph’s touch, but nothing more. TTiat did not sound like 
an indicator of severe pain. Gently Joseph drew the sides of the wound 
apart and peered in. 

He saw pus, plenty of it. But the wound was filthy, besides, covered with a 
myriad of black spots, the dirt of whatever object had caused it. Joseph 
doubted that it had ever been cleaned. Did these people not even have 
enough sense to wash a gash like this out? 

“I need a bowl of hot water,” Joseph said. “And clean cloth of the kind I 
used for bandaging my leg.” 

This was hke being an actor in a play, he thought. He was playing the role 
of The Doctor. 

But that was no actor lying on the pile of furs before him, and that woimd 
was no artifact of stage makeup. He felt a httle queasy as he swabbed it clean. 
The Indigene stirred, moaned a httle, made a small shuddering movement. 

“The juice that you gave me, to make my fever go down; give some of that 
to him, too.” 
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“To her” someone behind him corrected. 

“To her,” said Joseph, searching for and not finding any indication that his 
patient was female. Doubtless the Indigenes did have two sexes, because 
there were both male and female pronouns in their language, but all of 
them, male and female both, had the same kind of narrow transverse sht at 
the base of the abdomen, and whatever sort of transformation came over 
that slit dming the sexual process, what organs of intromission or reception 
might emerge at that time, was not anything that the Indigenes had ever 
thought necessary to explain to any human. 

He cleaned the wound of as much superficial dirt as he could, and ex- 
pressed a good deal of pus, and laved the opening several times with warm 
water. The queasiness he had felt at first while handling the woimd quickly 
vanished. He grew very calm, almost detached: after a while all that mat- 
tered to him was the task itself, the process of imdoing the damage that ne- 
glect and infection had caused. Not only was he able to steel himself against 
whatever incidental pain he might be causing the patient in the course of 
the work, but he reahzed a little while further on that he was concentrating 
so profoundly on the enterprise that he had begvm to forget to notice the 
pain of his own injury. 

He wished he had some kind of antiseptic ointment to apply, but his com- 
mand of the Indigene language did not extend as far as any word for anti- 
sepsis, and when he asked if their herbal remedies included anything for re- 
ducing the inflammation of an open woimd, they did not seem to understand 
what he was saying. No antisepsis, then. He hoped that the Indigene’s nat- 
ural healing processes were up to the task of fighting off such infection as 
had already taken hold. 

When he had done all that he could to clean the wound Joseph instructed 
Ulvas in the art of bandaging it to hold it closed. He did not want to experi- 
ment with using the device from his utility case that seemed to be designed 
for stitching woimds, partly because he was not certain that that was what 
it was for, and partly because he doubted that he had cleaned the wound 
sufficiently to make stitching it up at this point a wise thing to do. Later, he 
thought, he would ask Ulvas to bring him a chunk of raw meat and he 
would practice using the device to close an incision, and then, perhaps, he 
could wash the wound out a second time and close it. But he dared not at- 
tempt to use the instrument now, not with everyone watching. 

Dealing with the broken arm was a more straightforward business. The 
field hands of House Keilloran broke limbs all the time, and it was a routine 
thing for them to be brought to his father for repairs. Joseph had watched 
the process often enough. A compound fracture would have been beyond 
him, but this looked like nothing more than a simple break. What you did, 
he knew, was manipulate the limb to make the fractured bone drop back 
into its proper ahgnment, and bind it up to keep the broken ends from mov- 
ing around, and do what was necessary to reduce inflammation. Time would 
take care of the rest. At least, that was how it worked with Folkish frac- 
tures. But there was no reason to think that Indigene bones were very dif- 
ferent in basic physiology. 

Joseph want^ to be gentle as he went about the work. But what he dis- 
covered very quickly was that in working on an unanaesthetized patient the 
key lay in getting the job over with as fast as possible, rather than moving 
with tiny circumspect steps in an attempt to avoid inflicting pain. That 
would only draw things out and make it worse. You had to take hold, pull, 
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push, hope for the best. The patient — this one was male, they told him — 
made one sharp grunting sound as Joseph, acting out an imitation of the 
things he had seen his father do, grasped his limply dangling forearm with 
one hamd and the upper part of his arm with the other and exerted sudden 
swift inward pressure. After the grunt came a gasp, and then a sigh, and 
then a kind of exhalation that seemed to be entirely one of relief 

There, Joseph thought, with a hot burst of satisfaction. He had done it. 
Matagava, indeed! “Bind the arm the way you bovmd my leg,” he told Ulvas, 
no supplication this time, simple instruction, emd moved to the next patient. 

But the third case was a bafiling one. What was he supposed to do about 
a swollen abdomen? He had no way of making a rational diagnosis. Perhaps 
there was a tumor in there, perhaps it was an intestinal blockage, or per- 
haps — this patient was another female — the problem was a complication of 
pregnancy. But, though he had blithely enough talked himself into going 
through with this mescal masquerade, Joseph’s audacity did not begin to 
extend to a willingness to perform a surgical exploration of the patient’s in- 
terior. He had no notion of how to go about such a thing, for one — the 
thought of trying to make an incision in hving flesh brought terrifying im- 
ages to his mind — nor would there be any purpose in it, anyway, for he had 
no inkling of internal Indigene anatomy, would not be able to tell one organ 
from anoflier, let alone detect any abnormality. So he did nothing more than 
solemnly pass his hands up and down over the patient’s taut skin with a 
kind of stagy solemnity, feeling the strangeness again, that cool dry inor- 
ganic unre^ity, hghtly pressing here and there, as though seeking by touch 
alone some imderstanding of the malady within. He thought he should at 
least seem to be making an attempt of some kind at performing an exami- 
nation, however empty and foolish he knew it to be, and since he did not 
dare do anything read tidis would have to suffice. He was, at any rate, imable 
to feel anything imusual within the abdominal cavity by these palpations, 
no convulsive heavings of troubled organs, no sign of some massive cancer- 
ous growth. But then, thinking he should do something more and obeying a 
sudden stab of inspiration, Joseph found himself maWng broad sweeping 
gestures in the air above the Indigene and intoning a nonsensical little 
rhythmic chant, as primitive witch-doctors were known to do in old adven- 
ture stories that he had read. It was sheer play-acting, and a surge of con- 
tempt for his own childishness went sweeping through him even as he did 
it, but for the moment he was unable to resist his own silly impulse. 

Only for a moment. Then he could no longer go on with the game. 

Joseph looked away, embarrassed. “For this one I am unable to do any- 
thing fiirther,” he told the Ardardin. “And you must allow me to lie down 
now. I am not well myself, and very tired.” 

“Yes. Of course. But we thank you deeply. Master Joseph.” 

He felt bitter shame for the fraud he had just perpetrated. Not just the 
preposterous business at the end, but the entire cruel charade. What would 
his father say, he wondered? A boy of fifteen, posing as a doctor? Piously lay- 
ing claim to skills he did not in any way possess? The proper thing to do, he 
knew, would have been to say, “I’m sorry, I’m just a boy, the truth is that I 
have no right to be doing this.” But they had wanted so badly for him to heal 
these three people with the shining omnipotent human matagava that they 
knew he must have within him. The very grammar of the Ardardin’s re- 
quest had revealed the intensity of their desire. And he had done no real 
harm, had he? Surely it was better to wash and bind a gash like that than to 
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leave it open to fester. He felt confident that he had actually set that broken 
arm properly, too. He could not forgive himself, though, for that last bit of 
disgracefiol diicanery. 

His leg was hurting again, too. They had left a beaker of the succulent- 
juice by his bedside. He took enough of it to ease the pain and slipped off 
into a fitful sleep. 

When he awoke the next day he found that they had set out inviting-look- 
ing bowls of fruit at his side and had put festive bundles of flowers all 
around his chamber, long-tubed reddish blossoms that had a peppery aro- 
ma. It all looked celebratory. They had not brought him flowers before. Sev- 
eral Indigenes were kneeling beside him, waiting for him to open his eyes. 
Joseph was beginning to recognize the distinct features of different individ- 
uals now. He saw Ulvas nearby, and another who had told him yesterday 
that its name was Cuithal, and a third whom he did not know. Then the Ar- 
dardin entered, bearing an additional armload of flowers: plainly an offer- 
ing. It laid them at Joseph’s feet and made an intricate gesture that seemed 
certainly, ahen though it was, to be one of honor and respect. 

The Ardardin earnestly inquired after the state of Joseph’s health. It 
seemed to Joseph that his leg was giving him less discomfort this morning, 
and he said so. To this the Ardardin replied that his three patients were 
greatly improved also, and were waiting just outside in the hallway to ex- 
press their thanks. 

So this will go on and on, Joseph thought, abashed. But he could hardly 
refuse to see them. They came in one by one, each bearing little gifl;s to add 
to those already filling Joseph’s room: more flowers, more fruit, smooth- 
sided ceramic vessels that his father would gladly have owned, brightly col- 
ored weavings. Their eyes were gleaming with gratitude, awe, perhaps even 
love. 'The one who had had the infected woimd in her thigh looked plainly 
less feverish. The one with the broken arm — it had been very nicely botmd 
by Ulvas, Joseph saw — seemed absolutely cheerful. Joseph was reheved and 
considerably gratified to see that his amateur ministrations had not only 
done no harm but seemed actually to have been beneficial. 

But the great surprise was the third patient, the one with the swollen ab- 
domen, over whom Joseph had made those shameful witch-doctor conjxira- 
tions. She appeared to be in a state of transcendental well-being, wholly 
aglow with radiant emanations of health. Throwing herself at Joseph’s feet, 
she burst forth with a gushing, barely coherent expression of thaiikfulness 
that was almost impossible for him to follow in any detailed way, but was 
clear enough in general meaning. 

Joseph hardly knew how to react. The code of honor by which he had been 
raised left no room for taking credit for something you had not done. Certain- 
ly it would be even worse to accept credit for something achieved accidentally, 
something you had brought about in the most C5mical and flippant manner. 

Yet he coiild not deny that this woman had risen fi’om her bed of pain just 
hours after he had made those foohsh conjurations above her body. A pure- 
ly coincidental recovery, he thought. Or else his idiotic mumblings had en- 
gendered in her such a powerful wave of faith in his great matagava that 
she had expelled the demon of torment from her body on her own. What 
could he say? “No, you are mistaken to thank me, I did nothing of any value 
for you, this is all an illusion’? He did not have the heart to say any such 
things. There was the risk of shattering her fragile recovery by doing so, if 
indeed faith alone had healed her. Nor did he want to reject ungraciously 
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the gratitude of these people for what they thought he had done for them. 
He remained aware that he was still dependent on them himself If a little 
inward embarrassment was the price of getting himself from here to Lud- 
brek House, so be it. Let them think he had worked miracles, then. Perhaps 
he had. In any event let them feel obhgated to him, because he needed help 
from them. Even the honor of a Master must sometimes be subordinated to 
the needs of sheer survival, eh, Balbus? Eh? 

Besides — no question about this part of it — ^there was real satisfaction in 
doing something useful for others, no matter how muddledly he had accom- 
plished it. The one thing that had been dinned into him from childhood, as 
the heir to House Keilloran, is that Masters did not simply rule, they also 
served. The two concepts were inextricably intertwined. You had the good 
luck to be bom a Master instead of one of tJie Folk, yes, and that meant you 
lived a privileged life of comfort and power. But it was not merely a life of 
casual taking, of hving cheerfully at one’s ease at the expense of hardwork- 
ing humbler people. Only a fool would think that that weis what a Master’s 
life was like. A Master lived daily in a sense of duty and obligation to all 
those aroimd him. 

Thus far Joseph had not had much opportunity to discharge those duties 
and obligations. At this stage of his life he was expected mainly to observe and 
leam. He would not be given any actual administrative tasks at the House 
until his sixteenth birthday. For now his job was only to prepare himself for 
his ultimate responsibilities. And there always were servants on all sides of 
him to take care of the things that ordinary people had to do for themselves, 
making things easy for him while he was doing his observing and learning. 

He felt a httle guilty about that. He was quite aware that up till now, up 
till the moment of his flight into the woods with Getfen House ablaze be- 
hind him, his life had been one of much privilege and little responsibihty. 
He was not a doer yet, only someone for whom things were done. There had 
been no real tests for him, neither of his abilities nor of his innate character. 

Was he, then, truly a good person? That remained open to question. Since 
he had never been tested, he had no way of knowing. He had done things he 
should not have done. He had rebelled sometimes, at least inwardly, against 
his father’s absolute authority. He had been guilty of little blasphemies and 
minor acts of wickedness. He had been needlessly harsh with his younger 
brothers, enjoying the power that his age and strength gave him over them, 
and he knew that that was wrong. He had gone through a phase of wanting 
to torment his sometimes irritating sister Cailin, mocking her httle frailties 
of logic and hiding or even destroying her cherished things, and had felt real 
pleasure mingled with the guilt of that. All these things, he knew, were 
things that most boys did and would outgrow, and he could not really con- 
denm himself for doing them, but even so they left him with some uncer- 
tainty about whether he had been living on the path of virtue, as by defini- 
tion a good person must do. He understood how to imitate being a good 
person, yes, how to do the kind of things that good persons did, but how sin- 
cere was it, really, to do that? Was it not the case that good people did good 
things through natural innate virtue, rather than consciously working up 
some flurry of good-deed-doing on special demand? 

Well, there had been special demand just now, and, responding to it, he 
had wantonly allowed himself to pose as a doctor, which, considering that 
he had no real medical knowledge, could only be considered a bad thmg, or 
at least morally questionable. But he had managed, all the same, to heal or 
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at least improve the condition of three suffering people, and that was be- 
yond doubt a good thing. What did that say about his own goodness, that he 
had achieved something virtuous by morally questionable means? He still 
did not know. But at least, for this murky reason or that one, this shabby 
motive or that, he had accomplished something that was imdeniably good. 
He tried to chng to that awareness. Perhaps there were no innately good 
people, only people who made it their conscious task, for whatever reason, to 
do things that would be deemed good. Time alone would give him the an- 
swer to that. But still Joseph found himself hoping that he would discover, 
as he entered adulthood, that in fact he was fundamentally good, not sim- 
ply pretending to goodness, and that everything he did would be for the 
best, not just for himself but for others. 

Having done indisputably good deeds here in this village, the one thing 
Joseph now feared more than anything else was that they would not want 
to let such a powerful healer out of their grasp. But that was not how the 
minds of these people worked, evidently. In another few days his own heal- 
ing had progressed to the point where he was able to walk with only a shght 
limp. Removing the bandage, he saw that the swelling was greatly reduced 
and the discoloration of his flesh was beginning to fade. Shortly Ulvas came 
to him and said they had a wagon ready to take him, now, to Ludbrek House. 

It was a simple vehicle of the kind they used for hauling farm produce from 
place to place: big wooden wheels set on a wooden axle, an open cabin in back, 
a seat up finnt for the driver, a team of squat broad-shouldered yaramirs teth- 
ered to the shafts. The planked floor of the cabin in which Joseph rode had 
home a cargo of vegetables not long before, and the scent of dark moist soil 
was still on the wool, and subtle smells of rotting leaves and stems. Two In- 
digenes whose names Joseph did not know sat up fi-ont to guide the team; an- 
other two, Ulvas and Cuithal, who seemed to have been appointed his special 
attendants, sat with him in back. They had given him a pile of furs to sit on, 
but the cart was not built for pleasure-riding and he felt every movement of 
the cre akin g irregular wheels against the ancient imeven road below. 

This was no longer forest country, here, the ruggedly beautiful north 
country that was, or had been, the domain of House Getfen. This was farm- 
land. Perhaps it was shared by Indigenes of several villages who came out 
from their settlements to work it. Most of it was perfectly flat, though it was 
broken in places by rolling meadows and fields, and Joseph could see low 
hills in the distance that were covered with stift close-set ranks of slender 
trees with purphsh leaves. 

His geography textbook might tell him something about the part of the 
country that he was entering. But since leaving Getfen House he had not so 
much as glanced at the little hand-held reader on which all his textbooks 
were stored, and he could not bring himself to take it out now. He was sup- 
posed to study every day, of course, even while he was up there in High 
Manza on holiday among his Getfen cousins: his science, his mathematics, 
his philosophy, Ms studies in languages and literature, and most particu- 
larly his history and geography lessons, designed to prepare him for his 
eventual role as a Master among Masters. The geography book described 
Homeworld from pole to pole, including things that he had never expected 
to experience at the close range he was seeing them now. The history of 
Homeworld was mainly the Mstory of its great families and the regime that 
they had imposed on the Folk who had come here before them, although his 
lessons told Mm also of the first Homeworld, the ancient one called Earth, 
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from which all humans had come once upon a time, and whose own history 
must never be forgotten, shadowy and remote though it was to its descen- 
dants here, because there were sorry aspects of that history that those de- 
scendants must take care never to recapitulate. And then there were all the 
other subjects that he knew he should be reading, even without Balbus here 
to direct him. Especially without Balbus here to direct him. 

His enei^es had been focused on sheer survival during the days that had 
just gone by, though, and while he was wandering in the forest it seemed al- 
most comically incongruous to sit huddled under some shelter of boughs 
reading about the distant past or the niceties of philosophy when at any mo- 
ment some band of rebellious Folk might come upon him £md put an end to 
his life. And then, later, when he was safe at the Indigene village, any 
thought of resuming his studies immediately brought to Joseph’s mind the 
image of his tutor Balbus l3dng sprawled on his back in the courtyard of 
Getfen House with his throat cut, and it became too painful for him to pro- 
ceed. Now, jolting and bumping along through this Manza farm country, 
reading seemed impossible for other reasons. Joseph simply wanted to 
reach Ludbrek House as quickly as possible and return at long last to the 
company of his own people. 

But Ludbrek House, when they came to it after a three-day journey, stood 
devastated atop its hilltop ridge. What was left of it was no more than a des- 
olate scar across the green land. The burned roofless walls of the estate 
house stood out above cold dark heaps of rubble. Its mighty structural mem- 
bers were laid bare, charred and blackened timbers, spars, joists, beams, 
like the great skeleton of some giant prehistoric beast rising in a haunting 
fragmentary way finm the matrix that enclosed it. There was the bitter ugly 
smell of smoke everywhere, old smoke, dead smoke, the smoke of fierce fires 
that had cooled many days ago. 

The rest of the huge estate, so far as Joseph was able to see from where he 
stood, was in equally sorry condition. House Ludbrek, like House Getfen and 
House Keilloran, like any of the Great Houses of Homeworld, was the center 
of an immense sphere of productive activity. Radiating outward from the 
manor-house and its fields and gardens and parks were zone after zone of 
agricultural and industrial compounds, the farms and the homes of the 
farmers over here, the factories over there, the mills and millponds, the 
bams, the stables, the workers’ quarters and the commercial sectors that 
served them, and everything else that went to make up the virtually self- 
sufficient economic unit that was a Great House. It seemed to Joseph from 
where he stood looking out over the Ludbrek lands from his vantage point 
atop this hill that all of that had been given over to ruination. It was a sick- 
ening sight. The landscape was a nightmarish scene of wholesale destruc- 
tion, long stretches of bmned buildings, trucks and carts overturned, ma- 
chinery smashed, farm animals slain, roads cut, dams broken, fields flooded. 
An oppressive stillness prevailed. Nothing moved; no soimd coxild be heard. 

Through him as he scanned the devastation from east to west and then 
from west to east again, gradually coming to terms with the reality of it, ran 
a storm of emotion: shock, horror, fear, sadness, and then, moments later, 
disgust and anger, a burst of fury at the stupidity of it all. There was no way 
at that moment for Joseph to step away from his own identity as a Master: 
and, as a Master, he raged at the idiotic wastefulness of the thing that had 
been done here. 

What had these people believed they were accomphshing when they put 
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not only Ludbrek House but House Ludbrek itself to the torch? Did they 
imagine they were striking a blow for freedom? Liberating themselves finally, 
after thousands of years of slavery, from the cruel grasp of the tyrannic^ 
overlords who had (hupped down out of the stars to tlmust their rule on them? 

Well, yes, Joseph thought, that was simely what they believed they were 
doing. But what the Folk here had actually achieved was to destroy their 
own livelihoods: to wipe out in one brief orgy of blood and flame the fruits of 
centuries of careful planning and building. How woiold they support them- 
selves now that the factories and mills were gone? Would they go hack to 
tilling the soil as their ancestors had done before the first Masters arrived? 
If that was too much for them, they could simply scrabble in the woods for 
mud-crawlers and roots, as he himself had done not long before. Or would 
they just wander from province to province, begging their food from those 
who had not been so foolish as to torch their estates, or possibly just taking 
it from them? They had not given any thought to any of that. They had 
wanted only to overthrow their Masters, no douht, but then when that was 
done they had been imable to halt their own juggernaut of destructiveness, 
and they had allowed it to go mindlessly on and on and on beyond that im- 
til they had completely broken, surely beyond any hope of repair, the very 
system that sustained their lives. 

His four Indigenes stood to one side, silently watching him. Their shtted 
eyes and thin expressionless lips gave Joseph no clue to what they might he 
thinking. Perhaps they were thinking nothing at all: he had asked them to 
take him to this place, and they had done so, and here they were, and what 
one group of humans seemed to have done to the property of the other 
group of humans was no affair of theirs. They were waiting now, he as- 
smned, to find out what he wished them to do for him now, since it was plain 
that he would find nothing of any use to him here. 

What did he want them to do for him now? What could they do for him 
now? 

He moistened his lips and said, “What is the name of the next Great 
House to the south? How far is it from here?” 

They made no reply. None of them reacted to Joseph’s question in any 
way. It was almost as though they had not understood his words. 

“Ulvas? Cuithal?” He shot a direct glance at them this time, a Master’s 
glance, and put a shght sharpness in his tone this time. For whatever that 
might be worth — a Master speaking to Indigenes, for whom his status as a 
Master very hkely had no very important significance. Especially now, here, 
amid these ruins. But probably not imder any other circumstances, either. 
Whatever respect for him they might have was foimded on his deeds as a 
healer, not on the rank he might hold among hiunans. 

This time, though, he got an answer, though not a satisfying one. It was 
Ulvas who spoke. “Master Joseph, we are not ahle to say.” 

“And why is that?” 

“Because we do not know.” This time the response came from Cuithal. “We 
know House Getfen to the north of us, beyond the forest. We know House 
Ludbrek to the south of us. Other than those two, we know nothing about 
the Great Houses. There has never been need for us to know.” 

That seemed plausible enough. Joseph could not claim any real skill in in- 
terpreting the shades of meaning in an Indigene’s tone of voice, but there 
was no reason to think they would lie to him about a matter of mere fact, or, 
indeed, about anything whatever. And it might well be that if he got back 
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into the wagon and asked them to take him on toward the south until they 
came to the domain of another Great House, they would do so. 

The next House, though, might he hundreds of miles away. And might 
well turn out to be in the same sorry shape as this one. Joseph could not ask 
these Indigenes, however devoted to him they might be, to travel on and on 
and on with him indefinitely, taking him some unstipulated distance beyond 
their own village in the pursuit of so dubious a quest. But the only other al- 
ternative, short of his continuing on alone through this wrecked and proba- 
bly dangerous province, was to return to the village of the Indigenes, and 
what use was there in that? He had to keep on moving southward. He did 
not want to end his days serving as tribal witch-doctor to a village of Indi- 
genes somewhere in High Manza. 

They stood perfectly still, waiting for him to speak. But he did not know 
what to tell them. Suddenly he could not bear their silent stares. Perhaps 
he would do better going a short distance off to collect his thoughts. Their 
proximity was distracting. “Stay here,” Joseph said, after a long uncomfort- 
able moment. “I want to look around a bit.” 

“You do not want us to accompany you. Master Joseph?” 

“No. Not now. Just stay here until I come back.” 

He turned away from them. The bumed-out manor-house lay about a 
hundred yards in front of him. He walked slowly toward it. It was a fiightful 
thing to see. Was this what Getfen House looked like this morning? Keillo- 
ran House, even? It was painful just to draw a breath here. That bleak, 
stale, sour stink of extinct combustion, of ashes turned cold but still imbued 
with the sharp chemical odor of fast oxidation, jabbed at his nostrils with 
palpable force. Joseph imagined it coating his lungs with dark specks. He 
went past the gaping facade and found himself in the ash-choked ruins of a 
grand vestibule, with a series of even grander rooms opening before him, 
though they were only the jagged crusts of rooms now. He stood at the lip of a 
vast crater that might once have been a ballroom or a festival-hall. There 
was no way to proceed here, for the floor was mostly gone, and where it still 
remained ^e f^en timbers of the roof jutted upward before him, blocking the 
way. He had to move carefully, on accoimt of his injured leg. Going around to 
the left, Joseph entered what might have been a servants’ station, leading to a 
low-roofed room that fi*om the looks of it had probably been a way-kitchen for 
the reheating of dishes brought up from the main kitchens below. A hallway 
behind that took him to rooms of a grander nature, where blackened stone 
sculptures stood in alcoves and tattered tapestries dangled from the walls. 

The splendor and richness of Ludbrek House was evident in every inch of 
the place, even now. This chamber might have been a music room; this, a li- 
brary; this long hall, a gallery of paintings. The destruction had been so 
monstrously thorough that very little was left of any of that. But also the 
very monstrosity of it numbed Joseph’s mind to what he was seeing. One 
could not continue endlessly to react in shock to this. The capacity to react 
soon was exhausted. One could only, after a while, absorb it in a state of 
calm acceptance and even with a certain cool fascination, the sort of reac- 
tion one might have while visiting the excavated ruins of some city that had 
been bvuied by a flood of volcanic lava five thousand years before. 

By one route and another, bypassing places where there had been serious 
structural collapses, Joseph came out at last on a broad flagstone terrace 
that looked down into the main garden of the estate. 'The garden had been 
laid out in a broad bowl-shaped depression that sloped gradually away to- 
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ward a wooded zone beyond, and, to Joseph’s surprise, it bore scarcely any 
trace of dsimage. The velvety lawns were green and unmarked. The avenues 
of shrubbery were intact. The marble fountains that flanked the long string 
of reflecting pools still were spouting, and the pools themselves gleamed like 
newly polished mirrors in the midday light. The winding pathways of 
crushed white stone were as neat as if gardeners had come out this very 
morning to tidy them. Perhaps, he thought, surprised at himself for being 
able to summon even an atom of playfulness amidst these terrible surround- 
ings, it was the estate’s gardeners who had organized the uprising here, and 
they had taken care to have the attack bypass the grounds to which they 
had devoted so much of their energy. But more probably it had simply been 
more effective to break into the manor-house fi:nm the opposite side. 

He stood for a time clutching the cool marble rail of the terrace, looking 
out into the immaculate garden and trying to focus on the problems that 
now confronted him. But no answers came. He had come up north to Getfen 
House for what was supposed to be a happy coming-of-age trip, a southern 
boy learning new ways far from home, mating new fiiends, subtly forging 
alliances that would stand him in good stead in his adult life ahead. It had 
all gone so well. The Getfens had gathered him in as though he were one of 
their own. Joseph had even quietly fallen in love, although he had kept all 
that very much to himself, with his beautiful gentle golden-haired cousin 
Kesti. Now Kesti and all the Getfens were dead; and here he was at Lud- 
brek House, where he had hoped he would find an exit from the tumult that 
had engulfed this land, and everything was ruined here too, and no exit was 
in sight. Truly a coming-of-age trip, Joseph thought. But not in any way that 
he had imagined it would be. 

And then as he stood there pondering these things he thought he heard a 
soimd down toward his left, a creaking board, perhaps, a thump or two, as if 
someone were moving aroimd in one of the lower levels of the shattered 
building. Another thump. Another. 

Joseph stiffened. Those unexpected creaks and thumps rose up over the 
icy deathly silence that prevailed here as conspicuously as though what he 
was hearing was the povmding of drums. 

“Who is it?” he called instantly. “Who’s there?” And regretted that at once. 
He reahzed that he had imthinkingly spoken in Master; an addlepated mis- 
take, possibly a fatal one if that happened to be a rebel sentry who was 
marching around down there. 

Quickly all was silent again. 

Not a sentry, no. A straggler, he thought. A survivor. Perhaps even a fugi- 
tive like himself It had to be. There were no rebels left here, or he would have 
caught sight of them by this time. They had done their work and they had 
moved on. If they were still here they would be openly patrolling the groimds, 
not skulking around in the cellars like that, and they would not recoil into 
instant wary silence at the sound of a human voice, either. A Master’s voice 
at that. Rebels would be up here in a moment to see who was speaking. 

So who was it, then? Joseph wondered if that could be one of the Lud- 
breks down there, someone who had managed to survive the massacre of 
his House and had been hiding here ever since. Was that too wild a thing to 
consider? He had to know. 

Checking it out alone and unarmed, though, was a crazy thing to do. Mov- 
ing faster than was really good for his injured leg, he doubled back toward 
the front of the gutted house, following his own trail in the ashes. As he 
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emerged from the vestibiole he beckoned to the Indigenes, who were waiting 
where he had left them and did not seem to have moved at all in his ab- 
sence. They were unarmed also, of course, and inherently peaceful people as 
well, but they had great physical strength and he was sure they would pro- 
tect him if any kind of trouble should manifest itself 

“There’s someone alive here, hidden away below the building,” Joseph told 
them. “I heard the sounds he was making. Come help me find him.” 

They followed vmquestioningly. He led them back through the dark im- 
mensities of the ruined house and out onto the terrace, and jabbed a point- 
ing finger downward. “There,” Joseph said. “Under the terrace.” 

A curving stone staircase linked the terrace to the garden. Joseph de- 
scended, with the Indigenes close behind. There was a whole warren of sub- 
terranean chambers beneath the terrace, he saw, that opened out onto the 
garden. Perhaps these rooms had been used for the storage of tables and 
utensils for the lawn parties that the Masters of Ludbrek House had en- 
joyed in days gone by. 'They were mostly empty now. Joseph stared in. 

“Over there. Master Joseph,” Ulvas said. 

The Indigene’s eyesight was better adapted to darkness than his. Joseph 
saw nothing. But as he moved cautiously inward he heard a sound — a little 
shuffling sound, perhaps — and then a cough, and then a quavering voice 
was addressing him in a muddled mixture of Folkish and Master, imploring 
him to be merciful with a poor old man, begging him to show compassion: “I 
have committed no crimes. I have done nothing wrong, I promise you that. 
Do not hurt me, please. Please. Do not hurt me.” 

“Come out where I can see you,” Joseph said, in Master. 

Out of the musty darkness came a stooped slow-moving figure, an old 
man indeed, sixty or perhaps even seventy years old, dressed in rags, with 
coarse matted hair that had cobwebs in it, and great smudges of dirt on his 
face. Plainly he was of the Folk. He had the thick shoulders and deep chest 
of the Folk, and the broad wide-nostiilled nose, and the heavy jaw. He must 
have been very strong, once. A field-serf, Joseph supposed. His frame was 
still powerful. But now he looked haggard and feeble, his face grajdsh be- 
neath all the dirt, his cheeks hanging in loose folds as though he had eaten 
nothing in days, dark shadows below his haimted red-streaked eyes. Blink- 
ing, trembling, terrified-looking, he advanced with imcertain wavering steps 
toward Joseph, halted a few feet away, sank slowly to his knees before him. 

“Spare me!” he cried, looking down at Joseph’s feet. “I am guilty of noth- 
ing! Nothing!” 

“You are in no danger, old man. Look up at me. Yes, that’s right. — I tell 
you, no harm will come to you.” 

“You are truly a Master?” the man asked, as though fearing that Joseph 
were some sort of apparition. 

“Truly I am.” 

“You do not look like other Masters I have seen. But yet you speak their 
language. You have the bearing of a Master. Of which House are you. Master?” 

“House Keilloran.” 

“House Keilloran,” the old man repeated. He had obviously never heard 
the name before. 

“It is in Helikis,” said Joseph, still speaking in Master. “That is in the 
south.” Then, this time using Folkish, he said: “Who are you, and what are 
you doing here?” 

“I am Waema of Ludbrek. This is my home.” 
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“This is nobody’s home now.” 

“Not now, no. Not any more. But I have never known any other. My home 
is here, Master. When tiie others left, I stayed behind, for where would I go? 
What would I do?” A distraught look came into the bloodshot brown eyes. 
“They killed all the Masters, do you know that. Master? I saw it happen. It 
was in the night. Master Vennek was the first to die, and then Master 
Huist, Master Seebod, Master Graene, and all the wives, and the children 
also. AH of them. And even their dogs. The wives and children had to watch 
while they killed the men, and then they were killed too. It was Vaniye who 
did it. I heard him say, ‘KHl them all, leave no Master alive.’ Vaniye who was 
practically like a son to Master Vennek. They killed everyone with knives, 
and then they burned the bodies, and they burned the house also. And then 
they went away, but I stayed, for where would I go? This is my place. My 
wife is long dead. My daughter as well. I have no one. I could not leave. I am 
of Ludbrek House.” 

“Indeed you are all that remains of Ludbrek House,” said Joseph, barely 
able to contain the sadness he felt. 

The old man’s teeth were chattering. He huddled miserably into himself 
and a great convulsive quiver went rippling through him. He must be right 
at the edge of starvation, Joseph thought. He asked the Indigenes to fetch 
some food for him. One of the two drivers went back to the wagon and re- 
turned with smoked meat, dried berries, a little flask of the milky-colored 
Indigene wine. Waema contemplated the food with interest but also with a 
certain show of hesitation. Joseph thought it might be because Indigene 
food was unfamiliar to him, but that was not it at all; it was only that he 
had not eaten anything in so long that his stomach was rebelling at the 
mere idea of food. The old man nibbled at the fruit and took a tentative sip 
of the wine. After that it was easier, and he ate steadily, though not greedily, 
one bite afl^r another imtil everything before him was gone. 

Some color was returning to his cheeks now. He seemed already to be re- 
gaining his strength. He looked up at Joseph and said, almost tearfully, “You 
are very kind. Master. I have never known Masters to be an3fthing but kind. 
When they killed the Masters here, I felt as though they were ripping my 
own heart out of my body.” And then, in a different tone, a new thought sud- 
denly occurring: “But why are you here. Master? This is no place for you to 
visit. It is not safe for you, here.” 

“I am only passing through these parts. Traveling south, to my home in 
Helikis.” 

“But how will you do that? If they find you, they will kill you. They are 
killing Masters everywhere.” 

“Everywhere?” said Joseph, thinking of Keilloran. 

“Ever3where. It was the plan, and now they have done it. The Masters of 
House Ludbrek and those of House Getfen and those of House Siembri for 
certain, and I heard House Fyelk also, and House Odum, and House Gam. 
It was the plan to rise up against all the Great Houses of Manza, and bum 
the buildings, and kill all the Masters. As I saw done here. And they have 
done it, this I know. Dead, dead, everyone dead in all the Houses, or nearly 
so. Roads have been closed. Rebel patrols search for those who escaped the 
slaughter.” Waema was trembling again. He seemed on the verge of tears. 

Joseph felt a sudden terrifying flood of despair himself. He had not left 
room in his spirit for this disappointment. Having from the beginning of his 
flight into the woods expected to find succor at Ludbrek House, an end to 
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his solitary travail and the beginning of his return to his home and family, 
and discovering instead nothing but ashes and ruination and this shattered 
old man, he found himself struggling to maintain equilibrium in his soul. It 
was not easy. A vision rose before him of a chain of charred and desolate 
manor-houses stretching all the way south to the Isthmus, triumphant 
Folkish rebels controlling the roads everywhere, the last few siuviving Mas- 
ters himted down one by one and given over to death. 

He looked toward Ulvas and said, speakin g in Indigene, “He tells me that 
all the Houses everywhere in Manza have b^n destroyed.” 

“Perhaps that is not so. Master Joseph,” said the Inrhgene gently. 

“But what if it is? What am I to do, if it is?” Joseph’s voice sormded weird- 
ly shrill in his own ears. For the moment he felt as helpless and forlorn as 
old Waema. This was new to him, this weakness, this fear. He had not 
known that he was capable of such feelings. But of course he had never been 
tested in this way. “How will I manage? WTiere will I go?” 

As soon as the shameful words had escaped his lips, Joseph wanted pas- 
sionately to call them back. It was the first time since the night of the mas- 
sacre at Getfen House that he had allowed any show of imcertainty over the 
ultimate success of his journey to break through into the open. “Tou must 
never deceive yoirrself about the difficulties you face,” Balbus had often told 
him, “but neither should you let yourself be taken prisoner by fear.” Joseph 
had known from the start that it would be no easy thing to find his way 
alone across this unfamiUar continent to safety, but he had been taught to 
meet each day’s challenges as they arose, and so he had. Wfiienever doubts 
had begun to come drifting up out of the depths of his mind he had been 
able to shove them back. This time, confronted with the harsh reality of the 
gutted Ludbrek House, he had allowed them to master him, if only for a mo- 
ment. But, he told himself sternly, he should never have let such thoughts 
take form in his mind in the first place, let alone voice them before Indi- 
genes and a man of the Folk. 

The moment passed. His outbur*st drew no response finm the Indigenes. 
Perhaps they took his anguished questions as rhetorical ones, or else they 
simply had no answers for them. 

Quickly Joseph felt his usual calmness and self-assurance return. All 
this, he thought, is part of my education, even when I let myself give way to 
the weakness that is within me. Everyone has some area of weakness with- 
in him somewhere. You must not let it rule you, that is all. What is happen- 
ing here is that I am learning who I am. 

But he understood now that he had to abandon hope, at least for the time 
being, of continuing onward to the south. Maybe Waema was correct that 
all the Great Houses of Manza had fallen, maybe not; but either way he 
could not ask Ulvas and his companions to risk their lives transporting him 
any farther, nor did it seem to make much sense to set out from here by 
himself Aside finm all the other problems he might face as he made his way 
through the rebel-held territory to the south, his leg had not yet healed well 
enough for him to attempt the journey on his own. The only rational choice 
that was open to him was to go back to the Indigene village and use that as 
his base while trying to work out his nejct move. 

He offered to take Waema along with him. But the old man would not be 
removed from this place. Ludbrek House, or what was left of it, was his 
home. He had been bom here, he said, and he would die here. 'There could be 
no life for him anywhere else. 
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Probably that was so, Joseph thought. He tried to imagine Waema living 
among the rebels who had killed the Masters of this House, those Masters 
whom Waema had so loved, and brought destmction to their properties, to 
the upkeep of which Waema had dedicated his whole life. No, he thought, 
no, Waema had done the right thing in separating himself from those peo- 
ple. He was Folk to the core, a loyal member of a system that did not seem to 
exist any more. Thustin had been hke that too. Tliere was no place for the 
Waemas and the Thustins in the strange new world that the rebels were 
creating here in Manza. 

Joseph gave Waema as much food as Ulvas thought they could spare, and 
embraced him with such warmth and tenderness that the old man looked 
up at him in disbelief Then he set out on his way hack north. He would not 
let himself dwell on the fact that every rotation of the wagon-wheels was 
taking him farther from his home. Probably it had been folly all along to 
imagine that his journey from Getfen House to KeiUoran would be a simple 
straight-line affair down the heart of Manza to Helikis. 

The weather was starting to change, he saw, as he headed back to the vil- 
lage: a coohsh wind was blowing out of the south, a sign that the reiiny sea- 
son was on its way. 

Joseph wished he knew more of what to expect of the weather of High 
Manza, now that there was a real possibility that he might still be here as 
winter arrived. How cold would it get? Would it snow? He had never seen 
snow, only pictures of it, and he was not particularly eager to make its ac- 
quaintance just now. Well, he would find out, he supposed. 

The Ardardin did not seem greatly surprised to see Joseph returning to 
the village. Smprise did not appear to be a characteristic that played a very 
important role in the emotional makeup of the Indigenes, or else Joseph 
simply did not know how they normally expressed it. But the matter-of-fact 
greeting that Joseph received from the Ardardin led him to think that the 
tribal leader might well have expected from the beginning to be seeing him 
again before long. He wondered just how much the Ardardin actually knew 
about the reach and success of the Folkish uprising. 

The Ardardin did not ask him for details of his expedition to Ludbrek 
House. Nor did Joseph volimteer any, other than to say that he had foimd 
no one at Ludbrek House who could give him any assistance. He did not feel 
like being more specific with the Indigene chieftain. For the moment it was 
all too painful to speak about. Ulvas and the others who had accompanied 
him would smely provide the Ardardin with details of the destruction. 

Once he was established again in the room that had been his before, 
Joseph tried once more to make contact via combinant with KeiUoran. He 
had no more hope of success than before, but the sight of devastated Lud- 
brek had kindled a fierce desire in him to discover what, if anything, had 
been taking place on the other continent and to let his family know that he 
had not perished in the uprising that had broken out in Manza. 

This time the device produced a strange sputtering sound and a dim pink 
glow. Neither of these was in any way a normal effect. But at least the com- 
binant was producing something, now, whereas it had done nothing what- 
ever since the night of the burning of Getfen House. Perhaps some part of 
the system was working again. 

He said, “I am Joseph Master KeiUoran, and I am calling my father, Mar- 
tin Master KeiUoran of House KeUloran in Helikis.” If the combinant was 
working properly, that statement alone would suffice to connect him in- 
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stantly. He stared urgently into the pink glow, wishing that he were seeing 
the familiar blue of a iunctioning combinant instead. “Father, can you hear 
me? This is Joseph. I am somewhere in High Manza, Father, a hundred 
miles or so south of Getfen House.” 

He paused, hoping for a reply. 

Nothing. Nothing. 

“They have killed everyone in Getfen House, and in other Houses too. I have 
been to Ludbrek House, which is south of the Getfen lands, and everything 
is in ruins there. An old serf told me that all the Ludbreks are dead. — ^Do you 
hear me. Father?” 

Useless pink glow. Sputtering hissing sound. 

“I want to tell you. Father, that I am all right. I hurt my leg in the forest 
but it’s healing nicely now, and the Indigenes are looking after me. I’m stay- 
ing in the first Indigene village due south of the Getfens. When my leg is 
better, Fm going to start out for home again, and I hope to see you very soon. 
Please try to reply to me. Please keep trying every day.” 

The thought came to him then that what he had just said could have been 
very rash, that perhaps the combinant system of Manza was in rebel hands, 
in which case they might have intercepted his call and possibly could trace 
it to this very village. In that case he could very well have doomed himself 
just now. 

That was a chilling thought. It was becoming a bad habit of his, he saw, to 
speak without fully thinking through all consequences of his words. But, once 
again, there was no way he could unsay what he had just said. And maybe 
this enterprise of his, this immense trek across Manza, was doomed to end in 
failure sooner or later anyway, in which case what difference did it make that 
he might have just called the rebels down upon himself? At least there was 
a chance that the call would go through to Keilloran, that his words would 
reach his father and provide him with some comfort. The message might 
even set in motion the forces of rescue. It was a risk worth taking, he decided. 

He undid his bandages and examined his leg. It still looked bad. The 
swelling had gone down, and the bruises had diminished considerably, the 
angry zones of purplish-black now a milder mottling of brownish-yellow. 
But when he sat on the edge of his bed of furs and swung the leg carefully 
back and forth, his knee made a disagreeable little clicking sound and hot 
billows of pain went shooting along his thigh. Perhaps there was no perma- 
nent damage, but he was scarcely in shape for a long trek on his own yet. 

Joseph asked for a basin of water and washed the leg thoroughly. Ulvas 
provided him with a fresh length of cloth so that he could bandage it again. 

For the next few days they left him largely to his own devices. 'Hie faithful 
Ulvas brought him food regularly, but he had no other visitors. Now and 
then village children gathered in the hall outside the open door of his room 
and studied him intently, as though he were some museum exhibit or per- 
haps a sideshow freak. They never said a word. There was a flinty steadfast 
intensity to their little slitted eyes. When Joseph tried to speak with them, 
they timied and ran. 

He resumed his studies, finally, after the long interruption, calling up his 
geography text and searching it for information about the climate and land- 
scape of the continent of Manza, and then going into his history book to read 
once again the accoimt of the Conquest. It was important to him now to un- 
derstand why the Folk had suddenly turned with such violence against their 
overlords, a^r so many centiuies of quiescent acceptance of Master rule. 
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But the textbook offered him no real guidance. All it contained was the 
traditional accoxmt, telling how the Folk had come to Homeworld in the ear- 
ly days of the colonization of the worlds of space and taken up a simple life 
of farming, which had degenerated after a couple of centuries into a bare 
subsistence existence because they were a dull, backward people who 
lacked the technical skills to exploit the soil and water of their adopted 
world properly. At least they were intelligent enough to understand that 
they needed help, though, and after a time they had invited people of the 
Master stock here to show them how to do things better, just a few Masters 
at first, but those had summoned others, and then, as the steadily increas- 
ing Masters began to explain to the Folk that there could be no real pros- 
perity here unless the Folk allowed the Masters to take control of the means 
of pr^uction and put everything on a properly businesslike basis, a couple 
of hotheaded leaders appeared among the Folk and resistance broke out 
against Master influence, which led to the brief, bloody war known as the 
Conquest. That was the only instance in all of Homeworld’s history, said the 
textbook, of fiiction between Folk and Masters. Once it was over the rela- 
tionship between the two peoples settled into a stable and harmonious 
rhythm, each group vmderstanding its place and playing its proper role in 
the life of the planet, and that was how things had remained for a very long 
time. Until, in fact, the outbreak of the current uprising. 

Joseph imderstood why a truly dynamic, ambitious race would object to 
being conquered that way. He could not imagine the Masters, say, ever ac- 
cepting the rule of invaders fix)m space: they would fight on and on imtil all 
Homeworld was stained with blood, as it was said had happened in the time 
of the empires of Old Earth. But the Folk were in no way dynamic or ambi- 
tious. Before the Masters came, they had been shpping back into an almost 
prehistoric kind of life here. Under the rule of the Masters they were far 
more prosperous than they could ever have become on their own. And it was 
not as though they were slaves, after all. They had full rights and privileges. 
No one foro^ them to do anything. It was to their great benefit, as weU as 
the Masters’, for them to perform the tasks that were allotted them in the 
farms and factories. Master and Folk worked together for the common good: 
Joseph had heard his father say that a thousand times. He believed it. 
Every Master did. So far as Joseph knew, the Folk beheved it too. 

Because the system had always seemed to work so well, Joseph had nev- 
er had any reason to look upon liis own people as oppressors, or on the Folk 
as victims of aggression. Now, though, the system was not working at all. 
Joseph wished he could discuss the recent events in Manza with Balbus. 
Were the rebels mere brutal killers, or could there be some substance to 
their resentments? Joseph could see no justification, ever, for killing and 
burning, but from the rebels’ point of view those things might well have 
seemed necessary. He did not know. He had lived too sheltered a life; he had 
never had occasion to question any of its basic assumptions. But now, sud- 
denly, everything was called into question. Everything. He was too young 
and inexperienced to wrestle with these problems on his own. He needed 
someone older, someone with more persperfive, with whom to discuss them. 
Someone like Balbus, yes. But Balbus was gone. 

Unexpectedly Joseph found himself drifting, a few days later, into a series 
of conversations with the Ardardin that reminded him of his discussions 
with his late tutor. The Ardardin had taken to visiting him often in the af- 
ternoons. Now that Joseph had taken up residence in the village once more, 
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his services as a healer were needed again, and the Ardardin would come to 
him and conduct him to the village infirmary, where some villager with a 
running sore, or a throbbing pain in his head, or a mysterioias swelling on 
his thigh, would be waiting for Joseph to cure him. 

Joseph did not even try to struggle against his vmwanted role as a healer 
now. It no longer embarrassed him to be engaging in such pretense. If that 
was the role they wanted him to play, why, he would play it as well as he 
could, and do it with a straight face. For one thing, his ministrations often 
seemed to bring about cures, even though he had only the most rudimenta- 
ry of medical technique and no real notion of how to cope with most of the 
ailments that were presented to him. These Indigenes appeared to be a sug- 
gestible people. They had such faith in his skills that a mere laying on of 
hands, a mere murmuring of words, frequently did the job. He became ac- 
customed to seeing such inexplicable things happen. That did not instill in 
him any belief in his own magical powers, only an awareness that faith 
could sometimes work miracles regardless of the cynicism of the miracle- 
worker. And his magical cmres justified his presence among them in his own 
eyes. He was eating these people’s food and taking up space in their village 
as he hobbled around waiting for his leg to heal. The least he could do for 
them was to give them succor for their ills, so long as they felt that such suc- 
cor was within his power to give. What he had to watch out for was begin- 
ning to believe in the reality of his own powers. 

Another thing that troubled him occasionally was the possibility that his 
medical services were becoming of such value to the villagers that they 
would keep him among them even after he was strong enough to get on his 
way. They had no reason to care whether he ever returned to his home or 
not, and every reason to want to maintain him in their midst forever. 

TTiat was not a problem he needed to deal with now. Meanwhile he was 
making himself of use here; he was performing a worthwhile function, and 
that was no trivial thing. The whole purpose of this trip to the northern con- 
tinent had been to prepare him for the tasks that someday would be his as 
Master of House Keilloran, and, though his father certainly had not ever 
imagined that ministering to the medical needs of a village of Indigenes 
would be part of that preparation, it was clear enough to Joseph that that was 
something entirely appropriate for a Master-in-the-making to imdertake. He 
would not shirk his responsibilities here. Especially not for such an unworthy 
reason. The Indigenes would let him go, he was sure, when the time came. 

The more doctoring he did, the more adventuresome he became about the 
things he would try that could be regarded by him as genuine medicine, and 
not just mere faith-healing. Joseph did not feel ready to perform any kind of 
major siu-gery, and did not ever think he would be; but, using the few simple 
tools he foxmd in his utility case, he started stitching up minor wounds, now, 
and lancing infections, and pulling decayed teeth. One thing he feared was 
that they would ask him to deliver a child, a task for which he lacked even 
the most basic knowledge. But they never did. Whatever process it was by 
which these people brought their yotmg into the world continued to be a 
mystery to him. 

He began to learn something about Indigene herbal medicine, also, and 
used it to supplement the kind of work he was already doing. It puzzled him 
that the Inthgenes should have developed the use of such a wide range of 
drugs and potions without also having managed to invent even the simplest 
of mechanical medical techniques. They could not do surgery, they could not 
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suture a wound, they could not set a fracture. But they had succeeded in 
finding natural medicines capable of reducing fever, of easing pain, of un- 
blocking a jammed digestive tract, and much more of that sort. Their igno- 
rance of the mechanical side of medicine, amoxmting almost to indifference, 
was one more example, Joseph thought, of their ahen natm^. They are sim- 
ply not like us. Not just their bodies are different, but their minds. 

His instructor in the use of Indigene herbs was a certain Thiyu, the vil- 
lage’s master in this art. Joseph never foimd out whether Thiyu was made 
or female, but it was certain, at least, that Thi5m was old. You could see that 
in the faded tone of Thiyu’s bronze skin, from which all the orange high- 
lights had disappeared, and from the slack, puffy look of Thiyu’s throat- 
pouch, which seemed to have lost the capacity to inflate. And Thiyu’s voice 
was thin and frayed, like a dehcate cord just at the verge of snapping in two. 

In Thiyu’s hut behind the infirmary were a hundr^ different identical- 
looking ceramic jars, all of them unmarked, each containing a different 
powder or juice that Thiyu had extracted from some native plant. How the 
Indigene knew what drug was contained in which jar was something 
Joseph never imderstood. He would describe to Thiyu the case he was cur- 
rently working on, and Thiyu would go to the collection of jars and locate an 
appropriate medicine for him, and that was that. 

Aware that knowledge of these drugs was valuable, Joseph made a point 
of asking Thi5m the name of each one used, and its properties, and a de- 
scription of the plant from which it was derived. He careftdly wrote all these 
things down. Bringing this information to his fellow Masters, if ever he re- 
turned to his own people again, would be part of the service that a Master 
must render to the world. Had any Master ever bothered, he wondered, to 
study Indigene medicine before? 

He and Thiyu never spoke of anything but herbs and potions, and that 
only in the briefest possible terms. There was no conversation between 
them. Nor was there with any of the others, not even Ulvas. The Ardardin 
was the only Indigene in the village with whom Joseph had an3rthing like a 
fnendship. After Joseph had done his day’s work in the infirmary the Ar- 
dardin often would accompany him back to his room, and gradually it fell 
into the habit of remaining for a while to talk with him. 

The themes were wide-ranging, though always superficial. 'They would 
speak of Helikis, a place about which the Ardardin seemed to know almost 
nothing, or about the problems the Ardardin’s people had had this summer 
with their crops, or the work Joseph was doing in the infirmary, or the im- 
proving condition of his leg, or the weather, or the sighting of some rarely 
seen wild animal in the vicinity of the village, but never about an3dhing that 
had to do with Indigene-human relationships, or the civil war now going on 
between Masters and Folk. 'The Ardardin set the pace, and Joseph veiy swift- 
ly saw which kinds of topics were appropriate and which were out of bounds. 

The Ardardin seemed to enjoy these talks, to get definite pleasure from 
them, as though it had long been starved for intelligent company in this vil- 
lage before Joseph’s arrival. Joseph was surprised to find that they were 
talking as equals, in a sense, sitting face to face and exchanging ideas and 
information on a one-to-one basis, although he was only a half-grown fugi- 
tive boy and the Ardardin was a person of stature and authority, the leader 
of the village. But maybe the Ardardin did not realize how young Joseph re- 
ally was. (Jf covu-se, Joseph was a Master, a person of rank among his own 
people, the heir to a great estate somewhere far away. But there was no rea- 
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son why the Ardardin would be impressed by that. Was it that he was func- 
tioning as the tribal doctor? Maybe. More hkely, though, the Ardardin was 
simply extending to him the courtesy that it felt one adult intelligent crea- 
ture owed another. There was, at euiy rate, a certain sense of equality for 
Joseph in their talks. He found it flattering. No one had ever Spoken to 
Joseph in that way before. He took it as a high comphment. 

Then the nature of his conversations with the Ardardin began to change. 
It was an almost imperceptible transformation. Joseph could not say how 
the change began, nor why the talks now became fixed on a single daily sub- 
ject, which was the religious behefs of the Indigenes and the fight that those 
beliefs cast on the ultimate destiny of all the creatiures of Homeworld. The 
result was a distinct alteration of the parity of the meetings. Now, once more, 
Joseph was back in the familiar role of the student listening to the master. 
Though the Ardardin seemed to be treating him as a scholar seeking infor- 
mation, not as a novice stumbling about in the darkness of his own igno- 
rance, Joseph had no illusions about the modification of their relationship. 

Perhaps it was a reference that the Ardardin made one afternoon to “the 
visible sky” and “the real sky” that had started it. 

“But the visible sky is the real sky” said Joseph, mystified. “Is that not so?” 

“Ah,” said the Ardardin. “The sky that we see is a trivial simple thing. What 
has true meaning is the sky beyond it, the sky of the gods, the celestial sky.” 

Joseph had problems in following this. He was fluent enough in Indigene, 
but the abstract concepts that the Anlardin was dealing in now involved him 
in a lot of new terminology, ideas that he had never had to deal with before, 
and as the discussion unfolded he had to ask for fi^uent clarifications. Bit 
by bit he grasped the distinction that the Ardardin was making; the universe 
of visible phenomena on the one hand, and the much more significant uni- 
verse of celestial forces, where the gods dwelled, on the other. It was the gods 
who dwelled in the real sky, the one that could not be seen by mortal eyes, 
but which generated the power by which the universe was held together. 

That the Indigenes should have gods came as no surprise to Joseph. All 
peoples had gods of some sort. But he knew nothing whatever about theirs. 
No texts of Indigene mythology had ever come his way. In Keilloran there 
were Indigenes living all around; you constantly encountered them; and yet, 
Joseph saw now, they were so mudi taken for granted as part of the landscape 
that he had never paid any real attention to them, other flian to learn the lan- 
guage, which was something that every Master was required to do. His father 
collect their artifacts, yes. But you could fill entire storehouses with pots 
and sculptures and weavings and still not know anything about a people’s 
soul. And though Balbus had said that Martin had studied Indigene philos- 
ophy as well, he had never shared a syllable of his findings with his son. 

Joseph strained to penetrate the mysteries that the Ardardin was ex- 
pounding now, wondering whether these were the things that his father 
supposedly had studied. Perhaps not. Perhaps they had never been shared 
with a person of human blood before. 

The world that surrovmds us, the Ardardin said, its mountains and seas 
and rivers and forests, its cities and fields, its every tangible aspect, is the 
terrestrial counterpart of the celestial world in the sky. That world is the 
world of the gods, the true world, of which the world of living beings was a 
mere pallid imitation. Everything we see about us, said the Ardardin, rep- 
resents the crude attempts of mortal beings to replicate the gods’ own pri- 
mordial act of creating their own world. 
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“Do you follow?” the Ardardin said. 

“Not exactly,” seiid Joseph. 

The Ardardin did not appear troubled by that. It went on speaking of 
things that were completely new to Joseph, the sacred mountain at the cen- 
ter of the world where the visible world and the invisible one come together, 
the axis upon which all things spin, the place where mundane time and 
mythical time meet, which is tbe navel of the world. The distinction between 
the time-scheme of living things and the time-scheme of the gods, worldly 
time and godly time, was obviously very important to the Indigenes. The Ar- 
dardin made it seem as though the world of ordinary phenomena was a mere 
film, an overlay, a stencil, a shallow and trivial thing although linked by the 
most powerful lx)nds to the divine world where fundamental reahty dwelled. 

All this was fascinating in its way, though Joseph’s mind did not ordinar- 
ily tend in these metaphysical directions. There was a certain strange beau- 
ty to it, the way a mathematical theorem has great beauty even if you could 
not see any way of putting it to practical use. After each conversation with 
the Ardardin he would dictate notes into his recorder, setting down all that 
he had been told while it was still fresh in his mind. By so doing he rein- 
forced in his own mind the belief that he would somehow get out of Manza 
alive, that he would return to Hefikis and share with others the remarkable 
fund of ahen knowledge that he had brought back with him. 

Even the most abstruse mathematical theorem, Joseph knew, represents 
one valid way of describing the imiverse, at least to those capable of com- 
prehending it. But Joseph could not help looking upon what the Ardardin 
was telling him as a mere collection of fables, quaint primitive m5d;hs. One 
could admire them, but on a fundamental level one could not believe them, 
certainly not in the way one believes that seven and six are thirteen, or that 
the square on the hypotenuse equals the sum of the squares on the other 
two sides. Those things were inherently, incontrovertibly true. The tales the 
Ardardin told were metaphors, ingenious inventions. They described noth- 
ing real. That did not make them any the less interesting, Joseph felt. But 
they had no relevance to him, so far as he could see, other than as curiosi- 
ties of an alien civilization. 

His talks with the Ardardin had gone on nearly a week before the Indi- 
gene abruptly stepped behind the legends and drew the astonished Joseph 
into the entirely imexpected realm of political reality. 

“Your people call yourselves Masters,” the Ardardin said. “Why is that? 
What is it that you are masters of?” 

Joseph hesitated. “Why, the world,” he replied. “This world, I mean. To use 
your terms, the visible world.” 

“Very good, yes. Masters of the visible world. Do you see, though, that to be 
masters of the visible world is a thing that has veiy Uttle actual importance?” 

“To us it does,” said Joseph. 

“To you, yes. But not to us, for the visible world itself is nothing, so what 
value is there in being masters of it? I mean no discourtesy here. I wish only 
to put before you something that I believe you should consider, which is that 
your people do not hold possession of anything real. You call yourselves Mas- 
ters, but in truth you are masters of nothing. Certainly not our masters; and 
from the way things seem, perhaps not even the masters of the people you 
call the Folk, any more. I cannot speak of those people. But to us. Master 
Joseph, you Masters have never had any significant existence at all.” 

Joseph was lost. “Oxir cities — our roads — ” 
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“Visible things. Temporary things. Not godly things. Not tinily real.” 

“What about the work I do in the infirmary? People are sick. Their pain is 
i^al, would you not say? I touch a sick person with my hands, and that per- 
son gets better. Isn’t that real? Is it only some kind of illusion?” 

“It is a secondary kind of reality,” said the Ardardin. “We live in the true 
reality here. The reality of the gods.” 

Joseph’s head was swimming. He remembered Balbus telling him that 
there was something in the Indigene rehgion that had allowed ^em to re- 
gard the presence of human settlers among them as completely unimpor- 
tant — as though Masters and Folk had never come here in the first place. 
They simply shrugged it off. It seemed clear that the Ardardin was ap- 
proaching that area of discourse now. But without Balbus, he was lost. 
These abstractions were beyond him. 

The Ardardin said, “I do not mean to minimize the things you have done 
for us since your arrival in oior village. As for yoiir people, it is true that they 
seem to have the powers of gods. Vbu fly between the stars like gods. You 
came down like go^ among us out of the heavens. You talk across great dis- 
tances, which seems magical to us. You build cities and roads with the great- 
est of ease. You have ways of healing that are unknown to us. Yes, the things 
that you Masters have achieved on our world are great things indeed, in 
their way. You could have every reason to think of yourselves as gods. But 
even if you do — and I don’t say that that is so — do you think that this is the 
first time that gods, or beings like gods, have come among us?” 

Bewildered, Joseph said, “Other visitors from space, you mean?” 

“From the heavens,” said the Ardardin. “From file sky beyond the sky, the 
celestial sky, the true sky that is forever beyond our reach. In the early days 
of time they came down to us, minor gods, teaching-gods, the ones who 
showed us how to construct our houses and plant our crops and make tools 
and utensils.” 

“Yes. Culture-heroes, we call them.” 

“They did their work, and then they went away. They were only tempo- 
rary gods, subordinate gods. The true gods of the celestial sky are the only 
enduring gods, and they do not allow us to see them. Whenever it is neces- 
sary to do so, the high gods send these subordinate gods to us to reveal god- 
ly ways to us. We do not confuse these gods with the real ones. Wfliat these 
lesser gods do is imitate the things the Ifigh gods do in the world that we are 
unable to see, and, where it is suitable, we learn those things themselves by 
imitating the lesser gods that imitate the greater ones. You who call yoim- 
selves Masters: you are just the latest of these emissaries from the high 
gods. Not the first. Not the last.” 

Joseph’s eyes widened. “You see us as no more than a short-term phe- 
nomenon, then?” 

“How can you be anything else? It is the way of the world. You will be here 
for a time and then you will pass from the scene, as other gods like you have 
done before you. For only the true gods are eternal. Do you begin to see. 
Master Joseph? Do you start to imderstand?” 

“Yes. Yes, I think I do.” 

It was like a great door swinging open before him. 

Now he comprehended the passivity of the Indigenes, their seeming in- 
difference to the arrival of the Masters, and of the Folk before them. We do 
not matter to them, except insofar as we reflect the will of the gods. We are 
only shadows of the true reality, he thought. We are only transient reflec- 
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tions of the true gods. This is oiar httle moment on this planet, and when it 
is over we will pass from the scene, and the Indigenes will remain, and the 
eternal gods in their heaven will remain as well. 

Our time may be passing already, Joseph thought, seeing the blackened 
ruins of Ludbrek House rising before him in his mind. And he shivered. 

“So the fact that we came down sunong you and took control of great sec- 
tors of your world and built our dams and our highways and all the rest is 
entirely imimportant to you,” he said. “We don’t matter to you in any way. Is 
that it?” 

“You misunderstand. Master Joseph. Whatever the gods see fit to do is 
important to us. They have sent you to us for a purpose, though what that 
purpose is has not yet been made clear. You have done many good things, 
you have done some bad things, and it is up to us to discern the meaning of 
your presence on our world. Which we will do. We watch; we wait; we learn. 
And one day we will know why it was that you were sent to us.” 

“But well be gone by then.” 

“Surely so. Yovn cycle will have ended.” 

“Our cycle?” 

“The world passes through a series of cycles. Each follows the last in a 
predetermined order. We are Uving now in a period of destruction, of disin- 
tegration. It will grow worse. We see the signs already. As the end of the cy- 
cle comes upon us, the year will be shortened, the month will diminish, and 
the day will contract. There will be darkness and fire; and then will come re- 
birth, a new dawn, the start of the new cycle.” 

This was more than indifference, Joseph realized. 

This was a supremely confident dismissal of all the little petty preten- 
sions of his people. Maisters, indeed! To the Indigenes, Joseph saw, nothing 
mattered on this world except the Indigenes themselves, whose gods lay 
hidden in an invisible sky and comported themselves in altogether mysteri- 
ous ways. The humans who had t^en so much of this people’s land were 
just one more passing nuisance, a kind of annoying natural phenomenon, 
comparable to a sandstorm, a flood, a shower of hail. We think we have been 
building a new civihzation here, he thought. We try to behave kindly toward 
the Indigenes, but we look upon this planet as ours, now, no longer theirs; 
our Homeworld, we call it. Wrong. In the eyes of the Ardardin and his race 
we are a mere short-term phenomenon. We are instruments of their un- 
known gods, sent here to serve their needs, not our own. 

Strange. Strange. Joseph wondered whether he would be able to explain 
any of this to his father, if ever he saw Keilloran House again. 

He could not allow himself the luxury of these discursive conversations 
much longer, though. It was time to begin thinking seriously again of mov- 
ing on toward the south. His leg was nearly back to normal now. And, though 
it was pleasant enough to be living in this fiiendly village and engaging in 
fine philosophical discussions with its chieftain, he knew he must not let 
himself be deflected from his essential purpose, which was to get home. 

The situation beyond the boundaries of the Ardardin’s village was contin- 
uing to worsen, apparently. Indigenes from other villages passed through 
here often, bringing reports on the troubles outside. Joseph never had the 
opportunity to speak with these visitors himself, but from the Ardardin he 
learned that all Manza had by now tinned into a war zone: a great many 
Houses of the Masters throughout the northern continent had been de- 
stroyed, roads were closed, rebel troops were on the march everywhere. It 
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appeared also that in certain parts of the continent the Masters were coun- 
terattacking, although that was still unclear. Joseph got the impression that 
fighting was going on between different groups of Folk, too, some loyal to 
the Masters, others sworn to uphold the rebellion. And bands of refogees 
were straggling south in an attempt to reach the Isthmus of Helikis and the 
safety that lay beyond. These must be surviving Masters, Joseph thought. 
But file Ardardin could not say. It had not seen a need to go into such a de- 
gree of detail with its informants. 

None of this chaos seemed to cause much of a problem for the Indigenes 
themselves. By now Joseph had come to see how completely their fives were 
boimd up in their villages, and in the tenuous ties that linked one village to 
the next. So long as nobody’s troops came swarming across their fields and 
their harvests went well, the struggles of Masters and Folk were matters of 
little import to them. His discussions with the Ardardin had made it clear to 
him why they had that attitude. 

Commerce between the Indigene villages, therefore, still was proceeding 
as though nothing imusual were going on. The Ardardin proposed to tmm 
that fact to Joseph’s benefit. Other villages down the fine would surely have 
need of Joseph’s services as a healer. Now that he was capable of traveling, 
they would convey him to one of the nearby villages, where he could take care 
of whatever medical problems might need his attention there, and then those 
villagers would take him on to the next village, and so on and so on imtil he 
had reached a point finm which he could cross over into the safety of Hefikis. 

Joseph, remembering his fears that the Ardardin’s people might not allow 
him to leave at all, felt a burst of chagrin, and gratitude also for the Ar- 
dardin’s kind willingness to help him along his way like this. 

But it occurred to him that it might be just as wrong to imagine kindness 
here as it had been to fear enslavement earlier. It was a mistake, he real- 
ized, to ascribe conventional hmnan feelings — altruism, selfishness, what- 
ever — ^to Indigenes, indeed to interpret their motivations in any way analo- 
gous to human thinking. He had been guilty of that again and again in his 
dealings with the Ardardin and the villagers; but he knew by this time that 
it was something to avoid. 'They were alien beings. They had followed a 
wholly different evolutionary path for millions of years. They walk on their 
hind legs like us, he thought, and they have a language with norms and 
verbs in it, and they know how to plant and harvest crops and fashion pot- 
tery, but that did not make them hmnan in any essenti^ way, and one had 
best take them on their own terms or else not try to take them at all. 

He had another taste of that when it was time for him to go. He had imag- 
ined that there might be a fairly emotional farewell, but the silliness of that 
bit of self-deception quickly became evident. The Ardardin expressed no re- 
gret whatever at Joseph’s departure and no hint that any sort of fiiendship 
had sprung up between the two of them: not a syllable of thanks for his 
work in the infirmary, none for their afternoon conversations. It simply 
stood looking on in silence while Joseph climbed into the wagon that would 
take him once again toward the south, and when the wagon pulled out of 
the village compound the Ardardin turned and went inside, and that was as 
much of a farewell as Joseph had. 

They are not fike us, Joseph thought. To them we are mere transient phe- 
nomena. O 


(Continued in next issue) 
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SF CONVENTIONIIL CnLENDflH 


T he EX3 area rejoins the convention circuit, with CapQave and our own Gardner. Plan now for social week- 
ends with your favorite SF authors, editors, artists, and fellow fans. For an explanation of con(vention)s, 
a sample of SF folksongs, info on fanzines and dubs, and how to get a later, longer list of cons, send me 
an SASE (self-addressed, stamped #10 [business] envelope) at 10 Hill #22-L, Newark NJ 07102. The hot 
line is (973) 242-5999. If a machine answers (with a list of the week’s cons), leave a message and 111 call back 
on my nickel. When writing cons, send an SASE. For free listings, tell me of your con 6 mortths out Look for 
me at cons behind the Filthy Pierre badge, playing a musical keyboard. - Erwin S. Strauss 


SEPTEMBER 2001 


13- 16— Poland National Con. For Info, write: skr. Poczt 502, Katowice 40-946, Poland. Or phone: (973) 242- 
5999 (10 AM to 10 PM, not collect). (Web) www.skf.froni.hell.pl. (E-mail) skf@skf.from.hell.pl. Con will be held In: 
Katowice (if city omitted, same as in address) at a venue TEA. Guests to indude: Silverberg. 

14- 16-Cinema Wasteland, www.videowasteiand.com/show. Holiday Inn, Strongsville OH. Sullivan. Film fans. 

14- 16-Cavalcade. (01947) 821-7111. Spa Pavillion, Whitby, N. Yorks., England. UK costumers’ annual con. 

15- 16- VulKon. (954) 441-8735. Airport Sheraton, Ft Lauderdale Ft. B. Campbell. Commerdal Trek event 
15-16-Fiesurrection. www.voitex-events.freeserve.co.uk/events. Moat House, Stoke-on-Trent UK. Dr. Who. 

20- 23-GateCon. (719) 574-6427. Best Western Richmond Inn, Vancouver BC. Rothery, Start. StarGate SGI. 

21- 23-ValleyCon. (218) 233-4046. Quality Inn, Fargo ND. J. G. Hertzler, S. Rosema, A. Burbeck-Gould. 
21-23-FreeCon. (Web) freecon.tripod. com. Ramada Inn, East Lansing Ml. Free admission. 

21-23— Nan Desu Con. www.ndk.cc. Sheraton, Lakewood (Denver) CO. S. Frazier, S. Bennett IV. Anime. 
21-23-Anime Weekend. (404) 364-9773. Sheraton/GA Conv. Center, Atlanta GA, M. lijima, T. Grant, C. Orr. 

21- 23-Oxonmoot www.tolklensoclety.org. Oxford England. UK Tolkien fans’ annual con. About 100 people. 

22- 23-HypothetiCon. secretary@hypotheticon2001.co.uk. Glasgow Scotland. No more on this at press time. 

27- 30-Spain National Con, c/o CelesUno Junquera, Gijon 33201, Spain. (Web) salduba2001.8k. com/. Zaragoza 

28- 30- CapCIave, c/o Gilliland, 4030 8th SL S., Arlington VA 22204. www.wsfa.org/. Beltsville MD. G. Dozois. 
28-30-Arcana, Box 8036, Minneapolis MN 55408. (612) 721-5959. Holiday Inn, a. Paul MN. Written SF. 

28-30- Foolscap, c/o Box 2461, Seattle WA 98111. (206) 301-9630. Southcenter, Tukwila WA. P. & K. Foglk). 
28-30- RIkContinental, c/o Drige, WIelandstr. 28, Hamburg 22089, Germany, www.filk.de. Freusburg. Music. 


OCTOBER 2001 


5-7-Archon, Box 8387, St Louis MO 63132. (314) 326-3026. Gateway Ctr., Collinsville IL. Cherry, Jackson. 
5-7— AlbaCon, Box 2065, Albany NY 12220. wwwalbacon.org. Ramada Schenectady. Niven, Eggleton, Atwood. 
5-7-ConText Box 163391, Columbus OH 43216. (614) 8894)426. Tmeman Qub Hotel. Hakfemans. Written SF. 
5-7-Maquls Gras, Box 1101, Portage IN 46366. (219) 759-2272 Ramada. G. Walsh, Robin Curtis. Star Trek. 
5-7-Animagic, Box 221, Lancaster CA 93584. www.ani-maglc.org/. Best Western Antelope Valley Inn. Anime. 

5- 7-Retr1bution, Box 1701, London SW6 5WU, UK. www.supemovaconventionacom. Radisson Heathrow. Trek. 

6- 7-VulKon, Box 821673, So. Florida a 3308Z (954) 441-8735. Marriott, Hunt Valley MD. Commercial Trek. 

7- Sisters in Crime, Box 251646, Los Angeles CA 90025. (213) 694-2972. Barre, Fowler, Neri. Mystery fiction. 
12-14-ConClave, Box 2915, Ann /Ubor Ml 48106. www.conclavesf.org. Holiday Inn South, Lansing Ml. 


AUGUST 2002 


29-Sep. 2-ConJose, Box 61363, Sunnyvale CA 94088. www.conjose@sfsfc.org. San Jose CA. WortdCon. $140. 


AUGUST 2003 


28-Sep. 1— TorCon 3, Box 3, Stn. A, Toronto ON M5W 1A2. www.torcon3.on.ca. WortdCon. C$170/US$115. 
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Advertise in the world's leading science fiction magazines with our Asimov's/Analog combined 
classified section. Ad rates per issue: S2.95 per word (10 word minimum), $125 per column inch 
(2.25 inch maximum). SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER; Buy two issues and receive a third issue 
FREE. Send orders to: Dell Magazines, Classified Department, 475 Park Ave. S, 1 1th Floor, New York, 
NY 10016. Direct inquires to; (212) 686-7188; Fax (212) 686-7414. 



BOOKS/PUBUCAnONS 


CReATiVB SOLUTIONS 
INCLUDE REVOLUTION 

Nova Albion; Science Fiction & Fact zine 
Free catalog of all products Samples available 
P A C, PO Box 2523, San Anselmo, CA 94979 
www.pacificareacomm.com 415-259-0118 


BUYING SCIENCE FICTION magazines, book 
collections. Will travel for large accumulations. 
Bowman, Box 167, Carmel, IN 46082. 


PUBUSH YOUR BOOK ONLINE. Third Millen- 
nium Publishing, a cooperative of online writers 
and resources, http://3mpub.com 


BOOKS/PUBUCATIONS 

ASTOUNDINC/ANALOC 1951-2000. Cond. 
VGtoExc Bid on all or part 503-655-9134. 


PUBLISHED AUTHORS - Images SI Inc. is 

looking to purchase the audio rights to pub- 
lished Sci-Fi short stories. Audio rights are 
separate rights and do not infringe upon the 
print rights sold to magazines. 718.698.9398 

MISCELLANEOUS 


PLASTIC MODELS: Space, Sci-Fi, TV, movies, 
etc. Free Catalog, also buying/trading. 
Green's Dept. DL, Box 55787, Riverside, CA 
92517. (909) 684-5300; (800) 807-4759; FAX 
(909) 684-8819; di@greenmodels.com; 
http://wvvw.greenmodels.com 


PSYCHICS 


www.scifidimenslons.com - Cool Webzine! 
Audio Interviews, Articles, Fiction, Commentary! 


GATEWAY S-F MAGAZINE, a new webzine 
and print publication, desires submissions and 
subscriptions. http://www.gateway-sf-maga- 
zine.com. P.O. Box 469, N. Hollywood, CA 
91603-0469 
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NEn ISSUE 


DECEMBER By long tradition, December is our Special Holiday Issue. It features two 
LEAD Christmas-related stories, of very different sorts, as well as tales that 

STORIES take us far from ho-ho-ho territory. The first is by the Queen of Christ- 

mas Stories, the only SF writer to have ever published an ail-Christmas- 
story collection {Miracle and Other Christmas Stories . . . most of the 
content of which appeared for the first time right here in Asimov's), and 
a writer who also happens to be the most-honored author in the histo- 
ry of the field, multiple Hugo and Nebula award-winner Connie Willis. 
In her witty and sparkling novella called “deck.halls@boughs/holly,’’ 
she takes us to a frazzled and frantically busy future for a fast-paced 
screwball comedy of people trying to hang on to some kind of values 
in a Future Shocked world where everything is in constant flux . . . and, 
of course, this being a Connie Willis comedy, there’s a tale of star- 
crossed and unlikely love at it’s heart. . . . This is warm, clever, and 
funny, perfect for Holiday Viewing: you won’t want to miss it. Our other 
Christmas-related story is a tale of a very different sort. Kage Baker, 
one of our most frequent contributors, returns with another of her 
popular stories about the agents of the time-traveling Company, this 
one taking us ahead in time (from our present-day perspective) to 
visit a Winter Solstice feast, where the story of “The Applesauce 
Monster,” a story of somber power and deep emotional impact, soon 
begins to play Itself out; be warned that this one will not make visions 
of sugarplums dance in your head, but it may well haunt your dreams 
for a long time to come. 


OTHER 

TOP-FUGHT 

WRITERS 


This issue a/so features part two of Robert Silverberg's powerful new 
novel. The Longest Way Home. A young man being hunted across the 
face of a strange planet must face physical dangers, plus a challenge to 
eveiything he thinks he knows about the world as well. (Do we need to 
remind you that Sih/erberg is a multiple Hugo and Nebula Award-winner, 
and one of the true giants of the field? If we did, consider yourself 
reminded!) Popular British “hard science” writer Stephen Baxter paints 
a melancholy portrait of a very out-of-place stranger doomed to live out 
her life upon the “Grey Earth”; World Fantasy Award-winner John M. 
Ford returns after a long absence to take us on a daring and dangerous 
expedition to the edge of the solar system, as he details what it’s like to 
live “In the Days of the Comet”; and Uncle River lets us in on all the 
fuss and excitement stirred up by “My Stolen Sabre.” 


EXCITING Robert Silverberg's “Reflections” column considers the question of 
FEATURES “Hobson-Jobson”; Paul Di Filippo brings us “On Books”; James 
Patrick Kelly's “On the Net” column examines the extreme Future 
Shock that lies ahead of us in “Singular”: plus an array of cartoons, 
poems, and other features. Look for our December Special Holiday 
Issue on sale on your newsstand on October 16, 2001, or subscribe 
today (you can subscribe, online, at www.asimovs.com), and miss 
none of the great stuff we have coming up for you in 2002! Hey, and 
Christmas is coming up fast, in the Weird World of Magazines where 
we work six months ahead (this is the Holiday issue, remember?). A 
gift subscription to Asimov's makes a great Christmas present! 
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Ben Greenberjer 


X A DANGEROUS MYSTERY 
FROM THE PAST NOW 
THREATENS THE FUTURE OF 
'THE ALPHAiQUADRANT! 

^ 9 -fc— 4 Tl Tl rr - ’ 'I ^ 


the Iconians created the Gateways — an 
interdimensional network of doorways that ' 
provide instantaneous transportotion across unimaginable 
distances. But this alien race mysteriously vanished, leaving 
their miraculous technology behind. Now someone has 
found the key to it — reopening the Gateways and 
plunging the Alpha Quadrant into chaos! 
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, i ^eGifi of ihe Magi -O. Henry 

^ put our Quisunas presents away and keep 'em a while. They te loo nice to use just at present, 

i I sold the watch :o get the money to buy your combs. And now suppose you put the chops on." 


The magi, as you know, were wise meu-wonderfully wise roen -who brought gifts to the Babe 
in Ihc manger. They invented the an of gi>ing Christmas presents. Being wise, their gifts were no 
doubt wise ones, possibty bearing the prixiiege of exchange in case of duplication. And here I have 


lameK related to you the uneventful chronicle of two foolish children in a flat who most unwisely 
sacrificed for each other the greatest treasures of their house. But in a last w ord to the w ise of 
these days let it be said that of all who give gifts these two were the wiscsi. O all w ho juve and 
receive gifts, such as they are wisest. Everywhere they arc wisest. They are the magi. 




Would 0. Henry get published today? 


Maybe not - if he had to deal with today’s pijblishing bureaucracy. That’s why Time 
Warner Books created iPublish.com. At iPublish.com your work won’t get returned 
just because a publisher thinks it's too long or too short. If you submit your work, it 
will be read. The best works will be published as eBooks. And if your eBook is 
successful, we'll publish it in print. Visit us at www.ipublish.com to find out more. 
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